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the inquiry has been given in their own words. The 

. Questions and Answers have been numbered to corres- 
pond with those in the folio edition of the Evidence, 
published by order of the House of Lords, | 

The introductory chapter to the Compendium, and 
the review of the Evidence, contain an historical ac~ — 
count of the several Commissions issued by the Crown, 
at different periods, on Public Education in Ireland ; 
a summary of the Reports of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittees of 1824, 1828, and 1830; a sketch of the 
Tnstitutions for the Education of the Poor, aided by 
grants from Parliament, previously to the establish- 
ment of the National System in 1831; a history of 
its origin, rise, and progress ; a narrative of the pro- 
ceedings of the Commissioners which led to the retire- 
ment of the Archbishop of Dublin, Baron Greene, and 
Mr. Blackburne; an explanation of the changes made 
in the Rules of the Board ; of the negotiations with 
the Synod of Ulster in 1833 and 1840; and of the 
modifications suggested in Lord Stanley's plan, as it 
is at present constituted. 

The important and varied information comprised 
under these heads, should be studied carefully by all 
persons who desire to form an impartial opinion of 
the principles and working of the National System, 
of the good which it has effected, of the difficulties 
which haye obstructed its advancement, and of the 
nature and tendency of the modifications proposed, 
with the view of rendering it more acceptable to all 
classes of the community. It is hoped that the selec. 

tions from the evidence will receive, in their present 
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shape, that dispassionate consideration from the public 
which their importance demands. The time has 
arived when the question of National Education in 
Ireland must be finally and permanently settled. It 
will be a source of pride and congratulation to the 
compiler, if the publication of this Digest should lead 
toa more accurate knowledge of facts, and tend in 
any degree to remove prejudice and misconception. 

The individual to whom the preparation of it has 
been entrusted was chosen by the publishers on 
account of his well-known attachment. to the princi- 
ples on which the System of National Education is 
founded, and of the favourable opportunities he has 
had of becoming acquainted with its operations and 
results. Anxious as he has been to state the facts 
and arguments on both sides of the question at issue, 
as fairly as possible, he may not have succeeded in 
accomplishing his object. It is, therefore, the more 
necessary that no other party should incur the blame 
of his failure. He fecls it incumbent upon him to 
state distinctly, that no member of the National Board 
has had any thing to do with the compilation or pro- 
duction of this work. The name of the compiler has 
not been communicated to them, He alone is respon. 
sible for every opinion, statement, and expression which 
it contains. In commenting upon the proceedings of 
the Commissioners, he trusts he has not made any 
assertion that is not supported on the authority of 
their Reports to Parliament, and other official docu. 
ments. He has had. no other object in view, than to 
explain and defend the National System, and to show 
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that the distinguished persons to whom the Govern- 
ment have confided its administration, have rendered 
great and lasting services to their country. He has 
only to add, that he has purposely abstained from 
inserting in his abstracts of the evidence any thing 
of a personal nature, except where it was necessary to 
elucidate the nature of the examination. 


Tune, 1855. 
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for the instruction of the Irish poor, were based upon a viola- 
tion of religions liberty and national rights; and their signal 
failure constitutes one of the most instructive lessons in the 
history of popular education. For nearly three centuries the 
fatal experiment was tried of entrusting to the care of the 
Protestant clergy of Ireland the education of the lower orders, 
The page of Irish history shows how disastrous have been 
the results. The Commissioners of National Education refer 
to this important subjectin their Sixth Report, “ For nearly 
the whole of the last century,” they observe, “ the Govern- 
ment of Ireland laboured to promote Protestant education, 
and tolerated no other, Large grants of public money were 
yoted for having children educated in the Protestant faith, 
while it was made a transportable offence ina Roman Catholic 
(and if the party returned, high treason), toactas a school- 
master, or assistant to a schoolmaster, or even as a tutor ina 
private family. The Acts passed for this purpose continued 
in force from 1709 to 1782. They were then repealed, but 
Parliament continued to vote money for the support only of 
schools conducted on principles which were regarded by the 
great body of the Roman Catholics as Sxciaivaly ee 
until the present system was established.” 

The successive Reports of the Commissioners and Com- 
mittees on Education for 1824, 1828, 1830, and 1835, contain 
a full and authentic account of the various plans for the 
promotion of clementary education in Ireland, of the causes 
which led to the withdrawal of the fatanenters grants, 
to the formation of a system more liberal in its character, 
and better adapted to the wants, habits, and feelings of the 
people. In addition to the parochial and elementary schools 
which the Clergy were bound to establish or support, several 
seminaries were founded for the education of a higher class 
of children, These were subject to the exclusive contral 
of the Protestant party, governed by principles of a sec- 
tarian character, and equally unsuccessful in their results. 
OF the institutions for the education of the poor in Ireland, 
“in point of antiquity, expense, and magnitude of abuse,” 
says an able writer in the Edinburgh Review," “the Pro- 
testant Charter Schools are entitled to our earliest con- 

* Seo number of that journal for November, 1825. 
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We pass over, without particular notice, the schools founded 
by Erasmus Smith, the London Hibernian Society, and the 
Baptist Association, because they were supported entirely by 
local funds. Although they were much in advance of the 


children of Roman Catholics, It should not, however, be 
forgotten, that education was considerably advanced by its 
operations; the mechanical part of school instruction was 
materially improved; many excellent seminaries were estab- 
lished; a system of inspection was organized; and the first 
step was taken to purify and elevate the character of our school 
literature. The late Dr. Cooke Taylor pays « just tribute to 
the great services rendered by this useful association, in the 
‘* The grant to the Kildare-place Society was withdrawn in 1890, 
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in the following October, the then Secretary for Ireland, 
Mr. Stanley, had the courage and wisdom to produce his plan 
of National Education. 

Before making any observations on its principles and opera- 
tions, it may be useful to give a concise sketch of the several 
inguiries which have been made at different periods, both 
by Parliamentary Commissioners, and by Committees ap- | 
pointed for the purpose, into the state of Education in Ireland.” 
‘The first of these Commissions was issued under the authority 
of the Act 46 George IIL, c. 122, in 1806. During the six 
years which this important investigation occupied, fonrteen 
Reports were produced upon the schools of royal and of private 
foundation: the Charter Schools; Foundlirig Hospitals; and 
the Parochial and Diocesan Schools, The General Report of 
the Commissioners is dated the 30th of October, 1812, and 
bears the signatures of the following individuals :—the Primate, 
the Archbishop of Cashel, the Bishop of Killala, Dr. Elrington, 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin; the Right Honourable 
Isaac Corry, Mr. Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Mr. James 
Whitelaw, and Mr. J. Leslie Foster, These eminent men were 
called upon to suggest a plan for the general education of the 
lower classes of the people of Ireland. It was their unanimous 
opinion that it should be so constructed as to embrace the 
children of the poor of all persuasions, They expressed a 
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Frankland Lewis, J. Lestie Foster, William Grant, James 
Glassford, and Anthony Richard Blake. The fruit of their 
labours was nine Reports, containing a large mass of valuable 
information on the principles and working of the different 
institutions which were then in operation in Ireland for the 
education of the poor. In their first and ninth Reports they 
made several judicions recommendations. It will be seen by” 
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After the publication of their Report, the Commissioners 
were requested by the then Lord Lieutenant to adopt mea- 
sures for putting the plan they had suggested into operation, 
and for establishing schools on the model they had recom- 
mended. Difficulties arose during 1826 and 1827 which 
frustrated their benevolent design, Two members of the Com- 
mission, Mr. Foster and Mr. Giassford, differed from their 
colleagues, principally on the question of extracts from the 
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‘This was an important movement in the right direction, but 
it was not permitted to rest without another effort being made 
to found a system of National Education. It became again 
the subject of Parliamentary inquiry by the Select Committee 
appointed in 1830, to inquire into the state of the poor of Ire- 
land, who expressed themselves in their Report as follows: — 
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“VIL The Board understand thst they are not, in ordinary exerrieg 
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or has even been suggested by them; that since 1831 there 
have been nine successive Administrations in power, bat that 
no one responsible Minister, nor any Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, has ever suggested a departure from the essential 
principles at that time adopted.” The success of the system 
in accomplishing the primary object for which it was insti« 
tuted—the education of the great majority of the Trish poor on 
the basis of non-interference with their religious tenets—will 
appear the more remarkable when we reflect upon the bitter 
and implacable opposition which it has had to encounter. The 
largest and most influential portion of the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church, the aristocracy, and the gentry of the country, 
continue to withhold their support from the present plan, and 
ave anxious for its modification or subversion. From 1832 
to 1840, the Clergy and laity of the Presbyterian body, with 
few exceptions, were found amongst the most determined and 
uncompromising of its opponents, whilst some of the Roman 
Catholic prelates and priests, strongly opposed to United 
Education, have cither denounced it, or given to it only a 
cold and reluctant support. In despite of opposition, calumny, 
and misrepresentation—the result, in too many instances, of 
* See Appendix P., p. 637. 
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which the Commissioners grant assistance, these are, unques= 
tionably, the most useful. If efficiently conducted in their 
several departments, they would exhibit the most remarkable 
examples of the blessings conferred by the National System of 
Education on the most destitute, neglected, and illiterate 
portion of the Irish poor. 

‘The Central Model Schools in Dublin present fair specimens 
of united education, bearing in mind the fact, that schools 
under the exclusive control of the Protestant clergy are 
established in almost every parish in the city, and that the 
most strenuous efforts are employed to prevent Protestant 
children from attending the National Schools. On the 30th 
of September, 1853, the number of pupils on the rolls of the 
Model Schools in Marlborough-street, was 1,529. The sexes 
were divided as follows:—624 were males; 509 females; and 
396 infants, boys and girls. The religious denominations 
were thns classified:—Established Church, 197; Presby- 
terians, 26; Jews, 6; Roman Catholics, 1,300. 

The District Model Schools, in comprehensiveness of 
design, and in their prospective results, are the most important 
institutions under the direction of the Commissioners. There 
were nine in operation in December, 1853. ‘They are situated 
in the Counties of Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, Londonderry. 
Cork, Tipperary, Kildare, Meath, and Galway. In the course 
of last year one was erected in Kilkenny, which is now open, 
and others are about to be established in Waterford, Limerick, 
Belfast, and Londonderry. The literary and scientific instruc- 
tion given in these seminaries is of a very high standard, and 
supplies to some extent the want of Middle Class Schools. 
As subsidiary training schools to the Normal establishment 
in Dublin, their beneficial effects will become more apparent 
the longer they are in operation, They have already trained 
a considerable number of pupil teachers for the offices of 
schoolmaster, 
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This is, in all substantial points, the sound and compre- 
hensive plan on which the Model Schools under the Board 
are conducted. The course of study embraces the higher 
branches of literature and science, with the exception of 
classics, which might, perhaps, be advantageously added; and 
ample facilities are afforded by the Commissioners to the 
Clergy of all persuasions to instruct the pupils, at convenient 
periods, in the tenets of their respective churches. From 
what other educational institutions in Ireland, founded upon 
a liberal basis, can the people of Ireland reap the same amount 
of intellectual, moral, and religions benefit, at so small a cost, 
and with such perfect security against any interference with 
their faith? They have been properly designated the “ centres 
of intellectual activity, giving light and vitality to many places 
of education which were formerly but scantily provided with 
its blessings,” and diffusing a wholesome stimulus through the 
common schools in their neighbouring districts. The Roman 
Catholics of Ireland are especially interested in their success, 
and should eagerly avail themselves of the immense advan- 
tages which they confer. ‘They suffered in former times from 
barbarous and unjust laws which converted education either 
into a job or into an instrument of proselytism. ‘That dark 
and benighting period has happily pasted away. The children 
of Roman Catholics are no longer obliged to remain sunk in 
ignorance, or to slake their thirst for knowledge at fountains 
which their spiritual guardians deem impure, Tt is by the 
civilizing influences of the National Model Schools that the 
young of their communion will be enabled to compete suc- 
cessfully with those of other denominations, and to raise them- 
selves in the scale of intelligence, The latest Reports of the 
Commissioners on the working of these institutions are in the 
highest degree satisfactory, and show that they are daily 

ing ground in the estimation of the public. 

We have recorded in other parts of our work the successive 
steps taken by the Commissioners to extend and improve their 
system of agricultural and industrial instruction. At the 
present time they haye at least 200 schools of this class, and 
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and rod 
moral condition of the working cl 
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results of the National System, and of the different Institu- 
tions for the promotion of Education which preceded it, there 
is one memorable fact which we record in these pages with 
peculiar satisfaction. It was stated, on the sworn testimony of 
several witnesses examined before the Committee, that in five 
thousand Schools, attended by upwards of half a million of 
children, in change of about six thousand Teachers of various 
religions denominations, not a single case of proselytism had 
ever been established on satisfactory evidence. That many 
complaints had been made, in the course of twenty-three 
years, of infractions of the Board's rule on the subject of 
religious instruction, was not denied; but no instance of 
direct attempt at conversion was produced at the inquiry. 
The proselytizing spirit by which so many religious persons 
of different creeds are actuated, in their efforts to disseminate 
tho blessings of instruction amongst the children of the Trish 
poor, renders this crowning triumph of the National System 
the more extraordinary. It may be fairly asked, has not its 
success been unexampled? Has it not attained the first and 


* We have taken the ubore extract from an excellent 
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improvement, ‘The facts elicited in the course of the Inquiry 
brought to light many imperfections in the working of the Na- 
tional Schools, which may be removed by some of the measures 
proposed. There was no desire evinced by the Commissioners 
who were examined, or their officers, to conceal the fact, that 
important changes were required in the practical details of 
the plan. Vualuable suggestions were made for effecting this 
object, which we shall enumerate, with the view of drawing 
public attention to their expediency. The Commissioners 
have, no doubt, felt it their duty, since the termination of the 
Tnquiry into their proceedings, to consider what steps could, 
with safety, be taken to strengthen the confidence of all 
Parties in the administration of the System, without departing 
from its fundamental principle. We pass over, withont com- 
ment, the alterations proposed in the constitution of the 
Board, respecting which there was a diversity of opinion both 
amongst the Committee and the witnesses. The following 
suggestions met with general concurrence:—That the Rules 
of the Board should be revised and classified, tor the purpose 
of removing all doubts as to their real bearing, and making 
them on every point clear and explicit; that no fundamental 
regulation should be changed, and no new rule or book be 
introduced without the sanction of the Lord Lientenant; and 
that no book, when once introduced, should be withdrawn or 
essentially altered, without his approval.* An increase was 
suggested in the number of the Inspectors; a division of them 
into classes according to merit, qualification, and length of 
service, with a higher rate of salary upon a graduated scale. 
Tt was recommended that the salaries of the Teachers should 
be raised, and a provision made for those who are incapacitated 
by age and infirmity from remaining in the service of the 
Board; and that means should be devised by the Commissioners 
for increasing local funds, in conformity with the instructions 
laid down in Lord Stanley's letter. A more effective local 
superintendence of the schools and arrangements for their im- 
provement and consolidation were deemed advisable; also, that 
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power of making grants to individual Schools in different 
localities, whether under Protestant or Roman Catholic man- 
agement, without requiring the Patrons to comply with the 
same general rules. 6. That the Schools under the Church 
Education Society, and others not willing to adopt the rules 
of the Board, shall receive modified aid, limited to grants of 
books at reduced prices, the training of Teachers, and official 
inspection. 7. That denominational grants should be made 
to Schools on the principle followed by the “Committee of 
Council on Education” in England. 8. That separate grants 
should be given to the different religious bodies in proportion 
to their wants and numbers, and be administered either by 
the representatives of those bodies, or through the medium 
of a paid Board, composed of Protestants, Presbyterians, and 
Roman Catholics. 9. “That in the ease of Model Schools, 
Workhouse Schools, and vested Schools, already erected, 
or heroafter to be taken into connexion with the Board, the 
present systom, in all its main principles, shall be adhered to; 
but that the Board be authorized, if they shall think fit, to 
grant similar advantages to those enjoyed by the non-vested 
Schools to any Schools now existing, or hereafter to be built, 
whatever their regulations as to religious instruction, the 
Patron of which shall be willing to place them in connexion 
with the Board, to admit the Board's control over books to be 
used in general instruction, and to receive officially the visits 
of the Government Inspectors."* 10. “That the rule of the 
Board with regard to religious instruction be rescinded; that 
it be left to Patrons to determine the religious education to be 
given in their Schools; and that all Schools which adopt the 
National System of szcutan education, be entitled to grants 
of books and school requisites, to the advantages of inspeetion, 
and access to the training School; and, moreover, to aid in 
money in proportion to the numbers and proficiency of the 
children in attendance upon them,—the proficiency to bo 
ascertained by the Inspectors of the Board."+ 

Such are the dangerous schemes which have been proposed 
for settling the intricate, perplexing, and momentous question 
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posed plan in an admirable pamphlet published last year 
whilst the Parliamentary Inquiry was in progress." He justly 


Ped ote reich a (oat tary every 
discord in every parish.” 
Under such a plan as that proposed, the— 


etter ite und comment; 
dnote ary sh it a middle course, as under 
Seite Lael Seaton oF do ion, on the principle of no exclusion, 
‘no compulsion.” 


oe a Re 


influential section of the community, except the supporters of 
the Church Education Society, whose object in imposing the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures on Roman Catholic children 
is to bring them over to the Protestant faith, According to 
the Bishop of Ossory’s system all sects, under the pretext of 
educating the children, might proselytize them; there is no 
Security to prevent it. The Schools would be converted into 
hostile camps, the children brought up to regard each other 
with sectarian animosity, and the growth of kindly feeling 
effectually checked. In the present state of Ireland it is 
impossible to contemplate any thing more fatal to its tran- 
quillity than an organized system of conversion established 
in every School of which the Patron thought fit to violate 
the rights of conscience. 

Nothing can be plainer to any man who understands the 
state of religious parties in Ireland, than the fact, that it is the 
real interest of the Roman Catholic and the Presbyterian 
Clergy to stand firmly by the present system of National 

ax for the etilewent of too Meducaton, Queaion ts’ Irlendy by 

of a National School." 
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and Scotland, submitted to Parliament, at various “| 
Sir James Gmham, Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, and 
other eminent statesmen? Will they sanction, to adopt the 
words of the writer of thé letter before us, “the violation 
‘of a national compact, entered into in 1881, between the 
British Government and the great majority of the Trish 
people, and which has been renewed and ratified by every 
successive Government, of whatever shade in politics, that 
has since that time administered the affairs of Ireland?” Ts it 
possible that they will forfeit the last chance of introducing 
into England a liberal system of education, in which perfect 
impartiality shall be secured as regards the various religious 
denominations, and, at the same time, endow the Schools of 
the Church Education Society in Ireland on the principle of 
compulsory religious instruction? We usethe word compulsory 
aivisedly; for, by the rules of that Association, children who 
object to read the Authorized version of the Scriptures are 
excluded from the benefits of secular instruction. The deci- 
sion of the House of Commons on Mr. Walpole’s motion will, 
we have no doubt, furnish a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tions we have put, The friends of National Education in 
Treland need have no apprehension as to the result. 

In concluding our introductory chapter, we cannot refrain 
from remarking, that the time selected for the discussion of 
the proposition we have been considering, appears to ns sin- 
gularly inauspicious, and encourages us to hope that it will 
meet with a decided negative. It is at the critical moment 
when the Education Bill for Scotland has recently passed 
through its second stage in the House of Commons, which 
sets forth in one of its provisions that “ Every School Com- 
mittee shall appoint certain stated hours for ordinary religious 
instruction, by the Master, at which children shall not be 
bound to attend, if their parents or guardians object;" and 
when Sir John Pakington, a very able member of Earl Derby's 
Administration, has produced a measure for the promotion of 
education in England, based upon the same comprehensive 
principle, resembling, in some respects, so fir as the differ- 
ence in the two countries will allow, the National System in 
Treland. In the spirit of true liberality, the framer of that 
Bill has boldly declared, that the time has passed away when 


— 
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compulsory religious teaching, of any kind whatever, should 
be enforced in Schools receiving aid from the Government; 
and the heir of the illustrious house of Derby, Lord Stanley, 
one of the most brilliant and rising statesmen of the day, has 
given his generous and manly support to enlightened legis- 
lation on the question of education. In an Address, lately 
delivered by his Lordship, to the members of a Mechanics’ 
Institute in England, remarkable for the liberality of its tone, 
he stated that “A rule should be adopted in all Schools, 
somewhat analogous to that already adopted in Ireland, 
namely, that religious instruction, though given, should be 
optional, not compulsory; and that every School receiving 
aid from the public funds, whether National or local, should 
be bound to admit to its secular teaching every child of 
whatever denomination,—that child not being compelled to 
attend the religious teaching.” 

These are sentiments which do honour to the feclings, un- 
derstanding, and far-seeing intellect of the nobleman who 
gave utterance to them. If they are approved and defended 
by any considerable section of the party with which he has 
allied himself in political life, and if the Whigs, and supporters 
of Sir Robert Peel's school of politics, remain firm in their 
support of the National System of education, we shall enter- 
tain no fear of its duration and ultimate triumph. The 
¢lamour by which it has been assailed will die away; the 
spirit, by the influence of which it is animated, will remain 
unchanged; its details will vary according to circumstances, 
and be gradually freed from blemishes which, for a time, have 
disfigured its reputation; every successive year will produce 
more abundantly its precious fruits; and the labours of its 
promoters will be more warmly appreciated. We believe 
that, if administered with rigid impartiality and unshaken 
firinness, it will continue to flourish in full vigour under the 
fostering patronage of the State, and to he supported by the 
approbation of a grateful people. Long may it exist to dif- 
fuse the blessings of a literary, moral, and religious education, 
amongst the children of diftorent religious persuasions through- 
out every part of Ireland! In the words of an eloquent and 
powerful writer we close our humble labours:—“ We enter- 
tain a firm conviction that the principles of liberty, as in 
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government and trade, so also in education, are all-important 
to the happiness of mankind. To the triumph of those prin- 
ciples we look forward, not, we trust, with a fanatical confi- 
dence, but assuredly with a cheerful and steadfast hope. 
Their motive may be misunderstood; their progress may be 
retarded ; they may be maligned, derided, nay, at times 
exploded, and apparently forgotten; but we do, in our souls, 
believe that they are strong with the strength, and quick 
with the vitality of truth; that when they fall, it is to 
rebound; that when they recede, it is to spring forward with 
greater elasticity; that when they seem to perish, there are 
the seeds of renovation in their very decay,—and that their 
influence will continue to bless distant generations.”* 

* The above extract is taken from a very able Essay on the London 


University, published in the 43rd volume of th. ‘Edinburgh Review,” for 
February, 1826. 





in forming the mind to just noons of duty, 


which a plan of National Education in Ireland ought to be 
founded, 

In the sound principle of instructing the children of various 
religious denominations in the same schools, and of maintain- 
ing the principle of non-compulsion in matters of religion, the 
Education Commissioners of 1824 and 1825, and the Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons that sat in 1828 and 
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In the “Mirror of Parliament” (1831), the words in the 
joined paragraph are attributed to him as having been used 
in the same debate:— 

a hig pst yeengentalr tae mgr earageat oo | Saree 
Staind if eulyeluester Carcljoc isto eduncs sod harwesioa ad pee 
cation in ih Eth Potton ad at snl ub ms che 

is evidently visionary, and has been satisfactorily proved to be impracticable.” 

In the first draft of his Lordship’s letter, his description of 
the system he proposed was in exact accordance with the fore- 
going expressions. He designated it as one of “combined 
literary and separate religious instruction.” Immediately after 
the formation of the Board, “it was a matter of doubt,” (says 
the Archbishop of Dublin, in his Address to his Clergy on 
the recent changes in the National System of Education), 


ay apogee) eee a 

Tn consequence of this recommendation the draft letter was 
altered, and an additional sentence was introduced into it, 
which embodied a new topic, and entirely changed, in one 
important feature, the design of the plan, The following is 
the passage tio tox— 


soparnate thessecensity of separate 
for that purpose.” 


Tt was upon the authority of this new letter that the Board 
‘was constituted; and soon afterwards 

cided upon for compiling and publishing « sories of works 
containing a considerable amount of Scriptural information, 
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not having been explained for a considerable time after the 
Board had commenced its operations, gave rise to much 
misapprehension, and raised doubts in the minds of many per- 
sons as to what was the real object of the National System 
of Education. The publication of this much-lisputed letter 
in the early Reports of the Commissioners, in its original form, 
and subsequently as amended, unaccompanied by any expla- 
nation of the points in which the one was at variance with 
the other, had the effect of exposing the Board to the serious 
and unfounded charge (of which no proof was ever adduced), 
of suppressing the paragraph in the second draft which sane- 
tioned, if it did not actually direct, the introduction into books 
for united instruction “such portions of sacred history or of 
religious teaching” as should be approved of by its members. 
The facts of the case bearing upon the circulation of Lord 
Stanley’s letter, by the authority of the Commissioners, ac- 
cording to the two versions, are these. It was printed 
in their First, Second, and Third Reports in its im- 
perfect form, in which the passage we have quoted was not 
inserted. The letter did not again appear until their 

for 1841 was presented to Parliament, which was in June, 
1842. It was then given in its corrected form, but the origin 
of the mistake was not pointed out. In the Eleventh Report 
for 1844, published in April, 1845, the letter was again printed 
and contained the paragraph accidentally omitted in the ver- 
sion of it published in the carly Reports. It will be found in 
the Appendix, with this note attached to it:— 


“A copy of tho original draft of Lord Stanley's letter, which had been pent 
to the Board printed, was by mistake reprinted with other documenta by dine= 
tion of the Board in 3826, instead of the letter itself; nt « copy of the letter 
itself, as finally settled, and now given, was annexed by the Bourd to its Report 
for 1541, and printed therewith.” 


The truth of this statement is corroborated by the Rev. Dr, 
Carlile in his evidence before the Parliamentary Committee 
of 1837, and ina letter written early in 1854. A clear and able 
communication on this subject was written by Mr. Launcelot 
Studdart, and published in the “ Daily Express." We have 
thus shown what Lord Stanley's first intention was,—that the 
religious should be entirely separated from the literary instruc- 
tion given in the school; but that, at the suggestion of one of 
the Commissioners, permission was given that religious in- 
struction of a non-sectarian character should be imparted to all 


¥ 








suitable for the purposes of the combined instruction of ehil- 
deen of diiferent religious denominations, containing a large 
smount of religious truth common to all sects, This was a 
difficult object to effect, and it could not have been more suc- 
cessfully accomplished than by means of the admirable series 
of reading books published by the Commissioners. The ex- 
tensive and increasing circulation of these works in Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the principal Colonies under the British 
Crown, and in various other parts of the world, affords con- 
yineing proof of their undisputed excellence, and of their 
suitableness to schools of all classes, and to children of every 
persuasion. 

Whilst the Board's books were in preparation, the Rev. Dr. 
Carlile states what arrangements were made to supply the 
schools with the best works that could be procured from book- 
sellers. The Commissioners examined and sanctioned several 
series published by other parties: amongst this class, a few 
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i It is admitted by the Rev. Dr. Carlile (as we 
have already stated), that the suggestion of introducing them 
originated with himself before the Board was constituted, and 
to him was entrusted the delicate task of drawing up the work. 


missioners, at the commencement of their labours, laid it down 
asan invariable rule, that no book should be published by their 
direction without the approval of the “entire” Board. Mr. 
Anthony Richard Blake, one of the original Commissioners, « 
member of the Roman Catholic Church, and one of the:most 
earnest advocates of the “Scripture Lessons,” explained to a 
Committee of the House of Commons, in 1835, before which 
he was examined, why it was that the word “entire” was 
advisedly used. “Tt was,” he observes, “introduced carefully 
in order tq prevent the supposition that persons of one creed 
might, by forming a majority of the Board, send forth extracts 
not approved by those of another.” 

The plan and object of the “Scripture Lessons” are ex- 
plained in the Preface to the First Volume as follows: 


“These the name imports, are drawn from the Sacred Vi 
foly in Ue langeage ot Sry translated ineally ost 
not 
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insist upon it” It was also the duty of those officers to specify 
in their reports to the Board the number of children it 
them in each school. It appears, however, from the Evidence 
recently taken before the House of Lords, that the Inspectors 
had, for some years past, not been required to report such in- 
formation to the Commissioners. The cause of this departure 
from their original instructions was not explained. In the 
‘Third Report of the Commissioners for 1836, which contains 
a copy of the “Code,” farther direction is given, and the sub- 
joined important passage appears, having special reference to 
the fundamental objects of the Legislature in the establish 
ment of the System. 

a gc ra General Lesson; and, in the event of 


ae a ie 
the teacher, 


Ried 
coe ani ee pap 


énatrue! 
tile feeling, elther towards 


The violence and ceases aie which the ba “ae 
Lessons" were assailed from the date of their publication, not 
merely by the extreme partisans of one, but of all the leading 
Churches—the extraordinary misrepresentations i 
Tespecting their design and character—and the base motives 
attributed to their compilers, form « singular and instructive 
chapter in the history of the educational controversy in Tre- 


by his Grace to the Clergy of his diocese in 1849:— 
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Schools from 1833 to 1840, and down to a more recent period, 
should have been so general. The testimony borne to this 


fact, by the Rey. Dr. Carlile, Mr, Blake, T. F. Kelly, Esqu 
the then Seeretary to the Board; Mr. Sullivan, who was at that 


nearly all the National Schools under the management of 
Roman Catholic Patrons, including those conducted by Nuns, 
and in many of those under Protestant Managers. 

In confirmation of this statement the returns furnished to 
Government may be appealed to with confidence. The Rev. 
Dr. Carlile affirms, that, in 1837, the “Scripture Lessons” 
were read in 859 schools out of 1,057. The number of chil- 
dren present in these schools at the time of inspection was 
62,946 ; of these there were 15,371 pupils, that is about one- 
fourth, who read those lessons during the time of combined 
instruction Similar testimony is given by Mr. MeCreedy, one 
of the Head Inspectors, who states that during sixteen years of 


* Seo Evidence before tho House of Londé in 1837, page 11, 
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of Christianity.” ‘Tt does not appear whether a book, of which 

the | ree ees ae ee 

pagers some of the Evidences of the Christian 

originally contemplated when ihe Canimitaet eran 

mined to try the experiment of united religious instruction, 
it seemed natural that it should be included in the 

books provided for that special object. 

Tt was not published till 1838. The Archbishop of Dublin 
stated before the Lords’ Committee, that it was not wholly 
written by him. It was altered by the Rev. Dr, Carlile from 
a similar work published by his Grace some time before, under. 
the title of “Easy Lessons on Christian Evidences.” It is 
generally understood, that the changes made in this book, 
with the sanction of the late Archbishop Murray, and the 
other Roman Catholics, then members of the Board, did not 
materially affect any essential points of doctrine, but that 
passages were omitted, or altered, in the two first chapters, 
which inculcated too plainly the right of private judgment in 
matters of faith, and were, therefore, naturally objectionable to 
Roman Catholics, whose religion is based npon the authority 
of the Church. ‘The customary form was gone through of 
placing in the hands of the Commissioners the proof sheets of 
this work as it passed through the press, and after several 
emendations, it was brought out by the Commissioners, 
with their unanimous approbation. It was intended and is 
somewhere announced, as an Appendix to the * Fourth 
Book of Lessons.” Those who have read it attentively, and 
without prejudice, must admit that its distinguishing character- 
istics are force of reasoning, lucidity of arrangement, aptness 
of illustration, and perspicnity of style. Its purpose is aceu- 
rately described in the introduction, wherein it is stated— 


ad, Signe I of EB effects e 
ons to it, in two parts; * Modern Jews,” in parts one and two.” 
In 1841 it was proposed by the Archbishop of Dublin, at a 
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‘the subject was laid before the Commissioners, till the cor- 
respondence took place in 1847 betwoon the Right Rev. Dr. 
Haly, Roman Catholic Bishop in the diocese of Kildare, and 
the Rev. James J. Frew, Manager of the Ballysax National 
School. The Committee of the House of Lords requested 
Mr. Gross to produce the letters of those clergymen, with the 
reply of the Commissioners to the communications addressed 
to them, which will be found in that gentleman's evidence. 
‘The sketch we have given of the history of the three 
religious works which have caused so much discussion, and 
Jed to so serious a disagreement at the Board, is brought 
down only to a certain point. In order to connect in an 
accurate form the proceedings we have undertaken to record, 
iomcedepmmmerminarepetmat ee | 
the “Scripture Lessons,"—with the view of 
passage which first appeared in the Sixth Report of he 
Commissioners for 1839, regarding the use of that work, but 
which was not published till 1840. This paragraph, which 
has oceasioned so much difference of opinion, and been pro- 
ductive of such momentous results, is as follows :— 
Fccasentilhed by er ectncete: reacts ath of ths Hatha Bacco 
or = 


any 
to them. In stich caso, wo should prohibit the use of them, 
of eisai, wh when the persons giving it might use 


Tthas been alleged that the above passage was surreptitiously 
introduced into the Sixth Report, This statements not correct. 
‘The Report was drawn up by Mr. Blake; copies of the rough 
draft were sent to each of the Commissioners; sufficient time 
was given for a full consideration of its contents; and it finally 
passed the Board without particular attention being drawn to 
its meaning, or any discussion taking place with regard to the 
effect of its operation. The Commissioners appointed a Com- 
mittee in 1843 to revise their rules. After numerous meetings 
had been held, the members of that Committee made their 
Report; and in the code of regulations, as corrected by them, 
‘was embodied a fundamental rule based upon the paragraph 

to. The reasons which induced pedir 
fn the first instance to introduce this Rule (the 8thy.in 
ave never been explained. ‘Che letter addreaaed 
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acted upon according to its plain and literal signification, by 
which the objection of a single child to the reading of any 
one of the three religious books would prohibit the use of it 
at the time of united, and relegate it to the period of separate 
religious instruction, over which it was not their province to 
exercise any control. The opposite sense in which the rule was 
understood by its framers, including the Archbishop of Dublin, 
is in entire accordance with the fundamental principle of the 
National System, which is that of “no restriction,—no com- 
pulsion.” A document was found amongst the records of the 
Board in the handwriting of Mr. Blake, who drew up the 8th 
Rule, explanatory of what he must have conceived to be its 
legitimate import. The construction he put upon it in whieh 
the Archbishop of Dublin and Mr. Corballis, a Roman 
Catholic Commissioner, concurred, was altogether different. 
The view they took of this Rule is explained in a letter to Mr. 
Tottenham, quoted repeatedly in the Evidence, relative to the 
supposed right of Patrons to enforce the reading of the “ Serip- 
ture Lessons” and of the “Book of Sacred Poetry." Tt was 
the wish of Mr. Tottenham to fvsist upon all the children 
reading those books, at the time of common instruction, or to 
exclude those who objected from the other advantages of the 
school. The three Commissioners, whose names we have 
given, were present when that gentleman's letter was under 
consideration, and they directed their Secretaries to state as 
follows, in their reply :— 

Era ee Reni paionirs do, GO ates on Raving (he tree one 


ecto Pee sek Way ven shoe pase ‘or guardians object w them ; 
on forte pares ‘But the patrons of any 


lgeniasy may have them as Om 
Steg crn 

Letters addressed to other correspondents, by order of the 
Commissioners, were laid before the Lords! Committee, con- 
veying the same interpretation of the rule as given in the above 
extnict, whilsta correspondence with the Right Rev. Dr. Haly, 
and the Rey. Ogle Moore, was produced by the Secretary, 
which proved that the majority of the Board construed the 
rule in a totally different sense. The decisions of the Com- 
missioners, therefore, at various times, with respect to it 
appear to be contradictory.” 

+ See Appendix. 





Dublin, under the name of “Introductory 
History of Religious Worship: being a Segue? to the Lessons 
on Christian Evidences," had the effect of strengthening the 
objection of some members of the Board to the latter book, 
which was the edition published by Mr. Parker, and the two 
first chapters of which had been materially altered, at the 
suggestion of Dr. Murray, when the Lessons on the Trath 
of Christianity" were going through the press. It is 
to observe that the “ Lessons on Religions Worship" had been 
published for several years before the book was brought ander 
the notice of the Board ; that it never was intended to be used 
in National Schools; that it was written for the religious 
benefit of Protestants; and that, in all probability, its exist- 
ence was not known to more than one or two of the Com- 
missioners until the late dissensions amongst them arose. ‘The 
introduction of these Lessons into the National Schools at 
the time of general instruction was out of the question. Any 
suggestion of the kind would have been rejected as absurd, 
and haye betrayed gross ignorance of the rules laid down by 
the Commissioners. An objection was raised to the it/e, which 
appeared, it was said, to connect the work with publications 
already recommended by the Board. Another ground of 
objection was, that on the fly-leaf of the edition of the “ Chris- 
tian Evidences,” published by Mr. Parker, the “Ini 
Lessons on the History of Religious Worship” was advertised. 
None of the witnesses examined before the Committee ven- 
tured to impute to the Archbishop any improper intention in 
designating the “Lessons on the History of Religious Wor- 
ship" “ a Sequel” to the “ Christian Evidences.” In the preface 
his Grace makes a declaration to this effect :-— 

“The design of this little book,” he says, “(as well as of the ‘Lessons on 
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into operation, and after 
the Head Inspectors, Mr. 
suolie, Mr. Maedonnell recom- 
should be adopted there as in 
vol that it was his duty to call the 
this irregularity. When the Resi- 
amined upon this point before the 
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tt the Committee by Mr. Cross, the Sveretary to 
attention of the Bourd to the fact of these books 
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Mr. Cross, very properly, @ short time after the 
1] School, drow the attention of the Commissioners to 

‘oh whieh bad been strongly recommended hy the Com. 

sal nse, and which Ind been used in their own Central 

ot not been introduced at Newry or Clonmel, ‘Thereupon T 
nnixsioners exactly what had taken place, and that L was 
sila be fall of danger to introduce them; I stated that, con 
no rule or principle of the Board which required’ their 
Tnetion into any school under it, T thought it would be very 
reduce them into those schools, and that I entirely concurred 
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safeguard aguinst the introduction of the “ Introductory Les- 
sons on the Christian Evidences. 

The difference batwoen tho 8th Rule, 28 originally framed 
by Mr. Blake, which referred, to the “Scripture Lessons” 


position. We transcribe both, which are as follows, first the 
ee cra second, as modified :— 


of 
tho tine of 


such cuso there shall be, exeliisive of the tina set 
ft time devoted each day to the on 
that those children who do not join in the of 
books may enjoy ample means of literary instruction in tho School-room." 
That the distinction between these two Rules is widely 
different must be apparent to any person reading them with 
attention, Baron Greene's resolution bears out, both in the 
letter and spirit, the construction put upon the Regulation by 
the Archbishop of Dublin, Mr. Blake, and Mr. Corballis, in the 
communication which they directed their Secretaries to write 
to Mr. Tottenham. - That the Rule, as now modified, is so 
framed as to admit ofa more liberal interpretation there cannot 
Leany doubt. It is stated in the evidence that it was expected 
the practical offect of the amended Rule would ultimately 
lead to a more general use of the “ Scripture Lessons” by 
Se ee cee In 
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on matters connected with 


provide Seriptnral Lessons that may be eafely placed in the 
{Este wil aja other tne and which leant 
to build mp their faith instesd of und it; to foster their piety instead 
srish amidst the doubts, tes, and con 
io opcing thsar abaiorioad Interpestation. 
to remove the two little works just mentioned from 
wr will bo tho moro easily carried into odfoct, as the rules of the 
Sisal Moet de eitbel regeare ues otters 


‘The effect of this ecclesiastical denunciation of books, which 
had been read for upwards of twenty years, without objec- 
tion, by the Protestant and Roman Catholic children attending 
the Model Schools in Dublin, was almost instantaneous. 
On the Monday after the address made its appearance, a 
considerable number of the Roman Catholic pupils intimated 
to the Teachers, by the desire of their parents, their disin- 
clination to read the “Scripture Lessons." The consequence 
was, as might haye been anticipated, a few only of the 
Protestant scholars were left to read the book. The “ Serip- 
ture Lessons" are, therefore, no longer used in the Model 
Schools by the Roman Catholic pupils. Rule 8, as amended, 
having been acted upon, the time fixed for the reading of 
that book is now from halfpast nine to ten in the morning, 
before the commencement of the ordinary School business. 
Whether the “Scripture Lessons” will be hereafter used to 
any extent in the common National Schools remains to be 


After the resolution proposed on the 14th of January had 
passed, the subsequent proceedings of the Board became more 
important, and led to conferences and correspondence with 
the Lord Lieutenant on the course that should be pursued to 
adjust satisfactorily the differences of opinion amongst the 
Commissioners. Mr. Blackburne refers in his Evidence to 
the interviews which took place between himself, the Arch- 
hishop of Dublin, Master Murphy, and His Excellency. He 
adverts particularly to a remonstrance by Archbishop Cullen, 
to his (Mr. Blackburne’s) motion, embodied in a letter ad- 
dressed by the Archbishop to the Earl of St. Germans, and 
handed to him by Mr. O'Farrell, This communication was 
‘read by oe ee Whately and Mr. Blackburne. It 
bears date the 18th or 20th of March; and its contents, 
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copy of the Board’s minutes, passed on the 8th of July, 
addressed a letter to the Lord Licutenant, dated the 26th of 


teenth Report, for 1852, the decision to which they had 
come, in the following terms:— 


rain to imran resto Sones (), passed, after long consi. 
yh not the 
aati en ment itn when hag ot pd ett 


we them bested ithe 

conditlons anette time speeds the mended 
Seneca ieee teas 
Acris tie Hasctes seer oeenpes wie retin ewrationra ne 

Tn the foregoing Review of the Evidence taken before the 
Committee on this division of the Inquiry, we have attempted 
to draw up a faithful sketch of the National System of Educa- 
tion as it was at first framed by Lord Stanley, and altered im- 
mediately afterwards by the distinguished individuals to whom 
the Government had -confided its administration. We have 
shown upon the testimony of the Archbishop of Dublin, Mr. 
Blake, and the Rev. Dr. Carlile, and upon the authority 
of the other Commissioners, as admitted in several of their 
Reports, that a large amount of religious teaching, common 
‘to all Christian sects, was from the commencement i 
with the general education given in the National Schools, and 
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Tn whatever point of view the proceedings of the Commis- 
sioners may be regarded by the public, the secession from 
the National Board of three individuals so distinguished by 
station, influence, and talents, and so justly esteemed as 
the Archbishop of Dublin, Baron Greene, and Mr. Black- 
barne, must be sincerely deplored. The position of that 
eminent Prelate, in connexion with National Education, was 
peculiar. Soon after his arrival in Ireland he was ap- 
pointed one of the original Commissioners for carrying the 
System into effect. A consistent supporter of the tolerant 
and just principles upon which it is founded, and convinced 
of its adaptation to the circumstances of the country, he 
heartily engaged in the noble work. He persevered in it with 
energy which no opposition could weaken;—with courage 
which became stronger as difficulties increased ;—and with 
firmness which never yielded either to menace or detraction. 
At one time assailed by the Clergy of his own Church as a 
Socinian, and at another ns an unprincipled instrament in 
the hands of the Roman Catholic Clergy, he regarded with 
dignified forbearance the calumnies of his opponents, and 
gloried in his intrepid advocacy of the rights of conscience. 
His faith never wavered in the great cause of National Educa- ” 
tion in Ireland with which his name will be for ever connected. 
‘To his indefatigable labours and advocacy it is indebted more 
than to any other man. Constant in his attendance at the 
meetings of the Board, a frequent visitor at its Model Schools, 
a watchful observer of the steady advancement of the System, 
his name alone imparted life and spirit to its operations. In 
the Charges to his Clergy, in his Addresses at public mect- 
ings, and in numerous pamphlets, he has defended its prin- 
ciples, and exposed the misrepresentations of its opponents 
with such power and ability as few will equal and none surpass. 
‘The several Mannals of instrnction on Money matters, on 
Reasoning, on the Evidences of Christianity, and on the 
British Constitution, of which he is the author, bear upon them 
the impress of his remarkable capacity for rendering profound 
truths intelligible to the young; they have conferred lasting 
benefits on the commmnity. As a Commissioner of National 
Education, his manly independence, his liberal views, and his 
scrupulous impartiality have not failed to be fully appre- 
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ciated even by those of his colleagues who had the misfortune 
to dissent trom his views on the subject of the late misun- 
derstanding. Sir Thomas Redington, a Roman Catholic 
member of the Board, bore honourable testimony to Archbishop 
Whately’s love of justice, when he gave the following opinion 
before the Committee, which is expressed in the spirit and 
language of a man who regards truth:— 


“ Perhaps your lordships will allow me, as I have mentioned his Grace's 
name, to say (which I think is duo to him), that while I acted as his colleague, 
as w Commissioner, L never mel a person more zealous and anxious to check 
any thing having the least appearance of interference with the religion of ather 
parties than tho Archbishop uf Dublin. I have been present on more then 
one oceasion when Dr. Murray wax absent. and when eases have arisen where 
the persons who hed to be protected from alleged interference wero Roman 
Catholics; and the Archbishop of Dublin has always stood forward and said, 
‘We have no security for the ing impartial as reganls ourselves, 
unless we aiford the sane protection to others. 














The Archbishop of Dublin was associated, at an carly period. 
in the history of the National Board, with men remarkable for 








the moderation of their opinions, the calmness of their judg- 
ment, and their accurate knowledge of the condition and 
wants of Ireland. Foremost amongst those distinguished and 
tened Prelates of 
The fact 








esteemed persons was one of the most enlis 





the Roman Catholie Chureh, the late Dr. Murr: 
is generally known that, upon the ¢ al 
Education, there was a perfect coincidence of sentiment 
and feeling between him and Archbishop Whately. In all 
important matters relating to the proceedings of the National 
Board, they adopted the same wi 
They acted together in the spirit of Chri 
exerted themselves with equal 7 
the cause to which their thoughts and time were devoted. 
The Commissioners, in their Eighteenth Report, for 1831, 
thus express themselves re 
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yin advancing, 
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and useful of their colleagues :— 









mtery 
the ok 
our Board.” 


vineed that onr System was « 1 
people af Ireland: and one of the last aets which 
life was to axsist, at the age of cighty-three years, at a mer 


The loss of Baron Greene and My. Blackburne will also be 
severely felt, both distinguished by the clearness of their views, 
by their tact in co-operating harmoniously with men of difterent 
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opinions in politics and religion, and by their earnest desire to 
promote the education of the people upon just principles; 
both men, too, who enjoyed to a large extent the confidence 
of the clergy and laity of the Established Church. The 
retirement from the Board of the three eminent persons to 
whose character and services we have ventured to pay this in- 
adequate tribute, will be the more lamented by the friends of 
the National System, because it has stimulated its opponents in 
pressing forward a plan of their own, by which they hope to 
impede its progress, to damage its usefulness, and to substi- 
tute for its inestimable blessings the evils and dissensions 
inseparable from sectarian education. 













ne the papilation 
mac 







cs the syispathy 
us te attain tu any very 
My in.pression is, that the most 

were disprsed to hay aside 
their hostile yerate with their Protestant ite 
countrymen W] cousistent with the prin 
their Chureh. I need not remind you of the spirit in which rr 
testante, north and -outh, received these overtures of peace. The 
solution of the probl laced before the Commissioners fll 
chiefly to me, simply be: the only one of them whe could 
give time aud Jabour to it, and to the superintendence of the details 
of the business of the Board: the secretary's hauds were almost 
instantaneously filled with the correspondence, whic 
became extremely voluminous. The only mode of introducing reli- 
gious instruction inte the common education was hy means of the 
hooks provided for it. Having no hooks of our own te comme 
with, we examined and sanctioned several series of + 
some after a certain amount of expurgativ 
was submitted to us by a Roman Catholic institution, under the 
patrouage of the prelates of that Church. These hooks—to the 
credit of the Roman Catholies he it said — contained eer portion, 
of religious instruction of a kind altogether uno! ie to Prow 
testants than any school-books I had met with ; nd after the 
ation of a single page anil of come insulated expressions, these books 
received the eanction of the Board. I immediately availed myself 
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, 

ducing into the 's books a large amount of religions instruction, 
‘but Polar sein ftw mit Saccer praca of paler aliccaiona than 
the Roman 7 tere pone Wibile the icra eee 
in jon, the accu my estimate wishes of Roman 
Callishes F having every hallshest pat into the hands 


to sanction such a book. I found Dr. Murray, the Roman Catholi 
Archbishop of Dablin, oh only willing but aaxioee te eee 
Peete a ilation. », however, made three stipulations : 
firat, that it should not be extracted exclusively from the authorized 
version, but that he would willingly receive such a book of Scripture 
Tesco py eel orstons, or, traitlales atte Lie 
¢ original faa bri pace yl ital not be in 
verse, i ctnchndl ioscan and, shioly Sak eer 


asligio a8 instruction that we intended to give, and 


abundantly verified, 
on that and other poi seed oe) 
in the compilation 

the stipulations of Dr. Murray. I drew 
up a half-shoet of lessons from the beginning of Genesis, i 
into type, and laid before the Board. 1 found that it gave 
satisfaction, and was signed hy all the Commissioners ; thus 
on with balf-sheet after half-sheet, each ono of which was regularly 
placed in the Commissioners’ hands, and Joft-with them for a fort- 
night, and they were understood to approve of it, if they made no 
objection. with to the two Archbishops, no half-sheot 
was ever pat to wi jout their express authority, Now, what 
I wish particu! to point the attention of the lic to in, that 
thore was no attempt ut proselytism in all this, These 


Scripture 
Lessons were not only with the assen: beta 
f oth ; ‘i bers of the 


pie ot De array and the 
Board, 1e vi ui 
tion ; and ev: y halt-sheet 
a 

violently 

Protestan! 


ier Roman Catholic mem! 
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ju will perceive, also, statements bearing ont what I have men- 
ee as to the extent to which ‘thoes Book’ were nsod in the 
‘national schools, and especially in those under the m it of 
Roman Catholic patrons. ny Were not used Bo gem in the 
Presbyterian schools, or in those of the Batablished Church, for the 
very A reason, that in those schools the Scriptures themselves 
were read. 


24. Loxp Mowresote of Brandon.—Will you rend the 8th rulo 
‘to which you have referred 1—The first notice of that particular rule 
is contained in the report now before me; it was some time after- 
‘wards bofore it was embodied in the rules of the Board ; it origi- 
ll era (as Ihave already stated) at page 149 of the 6th 
Report for 1839, publiched in 1840, pargrapl 20: “ We should also 
state that we by no means insist on having the Scripture Extracts, 
published by our authority, read in any of the national schools, nor 
would we allow them to be read during the time of secular or lite- 
rary instruction in any school attended by any children whove 
bpd Ge tnekptooglebabe in such case we should pro- 

ibit the use of them except at the times of religions instruction, 
‘bon the parties giving it might use them or not a4 they should 
thin! oi 

25, Banu or Densy,—Was not that an instruction directly at 
variance with the original str recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners, that those books should bo read during the 
bined education in all schools, which recomm had been up 
to that time acted apon to s great extent —Previons to that date 
(1839) there was no ition or minute with repect to the eteps 
that should be taken if any child objected to read the Seri 
Lesions ; but on referring to the prefaces to those books, it will be 
found that the reading of them, though ananimously recommended, 
was not enforced. I feel bound to express my opinion, that if any 
statement bad been laid before the Board of a case of any children 
having been compelled by the patron to read those whose 
parents objected to their doing so, I have no doubt the Commis- 
sioners would not have insisted on such children who objected read 
ing the books in question; they would have been guided in their 
rae precisely as if those extracts bad been the Scriptures them- 
solves, 


28 Was not the original basis of the system to give to the 
patrons of each individual school w full and entire us 
to that, what they were to insiat upon, or what they were to omit, 
provided that wi =f insisted or what they omitted was not 
contrary to the ¢; lirections of the Bourd?}—There is no doubt 
that the patrons of national schools had the right, as they #ap- 
posed, of Thtrodtecta the Seripture Extracts, and requiring them 
to be read by the children ; sess were strongly recom- 
mended to introduce them. Patrons the power of requiring 
the children of the school to read those books daring the hours of 
combined instruction. Bat if any case had come before the Board, 
where it was clear! sedi edit scanty to their chil- 
dren using them, lieve the unanimous feeling and decision of 
the Commissioners would have been, not to aura any child who 





51 
the: 


iF 


of Dublin never interpreted 
twit. He believed the rulo 
with the general spirit of the fandamental pri 

the | which are—no compulsion and no restriction, 
never pat that construction upon it. I think it right to 
T took secession to state my opinion, not only to the Arch- 
hat to the Board generally, that the literal meaning 
gave a power to a single child to oxclude those books 
during the hours of combined instruction. I made 
my views with regard to the meaning of the rule, 
Eant ov Hagxowsy—In your opinion, the effect of thut rule 
ae etree carcatee tay 
any indivi t of any indi- 

3—Certainty. 2. is 
Wwostow.—When did you make that observation to 
have just atated }—I cannot state the precise 
Dade asd sore oun ot ton Kiet eavur nites oe 
3 20; a case ind never aroce in the 
‘national échools 


model schools in Datlins but, as T have said, it 

in the achools generally. Several el m of the 

called upon me at different poriods, on official 

‘but particularly with reference to this rule; they asked iny 

of its meaning, taking its literal acceptation according 
In which it is expressed; I gave my opinion with~ 

that according to its obvions import, one objecting 

would eause the book to be excluded except doring the hourg 


£ 
if 
ze 


t 


i 


aaa religious instraction. 

SI, Bans or Desanr.—Might not the role be interproted as aay- 

ng the child itself should have leave to withdraw, and not that 

th shonld be excluded The dale to this length, that if 
ile ox 


the book cannot be cept daring the loura 
gions instruction. A vast majority of the national 
Hare ander Rowan Catholic el 


up that para~ 
Report ve no doubt that Mr, Blaké was 
he prepared the for 


yu state the 
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somiioe dons place at the committes with reference to that parti- 
rule. < 

34. Lonp Moxtaacre of Brandon.—Who were present tI can- 
not recollect the names of all the members who were prevent; but [ 
distinctly remember that Mr. Blake was onc. Tho Archbishop of 
Dablin was not; he seldom or ever attended committeos. 

35, Visoouxr Hurcntxsox,—Will your records enable you to state 
who were present at the committee upon that occasion }—Probably 
the minutes of the Board will enable me to give this information. 

the discussions which took on that committee, this 
particular rule, which was then for the first time embodied in the 
genoral code of regulations, did not come under special consideration; 
nor do I recollect that there was any discussion upon it. The rule 
‘wns inserted a4. matter of course. 


3 it will be found at 

“The Commissioners do not insist on the Soriptare 

on the Trath of Christianity, or Book of Sacred Poetry, being read 
in any of the national schools, nor do they allow them to be read 
during the time of secular or literary instruction in any school at- 
tended by children whose parents or guardians object to their being 
so read. In such case the Commissioners prohibit the use of them, 
except at the times of religious instruction, when the persons giving 
it may use these books or not a4 they think x 

68. After the passing of that resolution, which became afterwards 
the 5th Rule, were there any changes or modifications of the custom 
of reading religious books previously to the resolutions of the Board 
in the last year —No; tho rule remained on the official records, just 
as T have stated, 

69, Was there not an answer given to Mr. Tottenham in 1840, 
which involved some, and not a very slight change in the custom? 
—The letter to Mr. Tottenham ape lished in a Return toan Order 
of the House of Commons, That letter your Lordships have before 
you, and an important letter it was, - 

70. Do you consider that it involved a change in the system ?— 
I will state what it did; It gave permission to the patron to use the 

jected to by the 


there explained, » 

‘Archbishop of 

‘he two latter wore 

Board present when that 

letter was ordered to be written, That was the meaning gate 

tached to the 8th Rale, the literal acceptation of which, as I have 
already stated, conveys a very different one. 

71, Do you then consider that the literal interpretation of the 
8th Rule was never given to it till it was given to it by the resolu- 
tion of the Board in the last year !—It never was acted upon; no 
case arose. There was one case, as I have stated, in the model 
school, in which there was an objection a shoipart a ele aoe 
reading those Scripture Lessons; and if the rule had been then taken 
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at I should think, the whole, merely secular education ag 
Pe tanin van piven 


rable. 
203. Prom your experience, as one of the Commissioners of Edu- 
cation in Tend, are ae of opinion that it is not practicable, con 
‘idering the prejudices of the various religions bodies, to introduce 
any i Pacem into the combined secular education }—It is 
very ‘difficult to answer that question. The books that haye been 
objected to are, in my opinion, a9 a if any religions edu- 
jon is to take », 80 unobjectionable that I cannot conceive any 
books which could possibly be used, and be of any value for 
the pe that would be less objectionable. I think that upon the 
whole the Seripture Extracts, and that work upon the Evidences 
Christianity, are of that unexceptionable description that you cou! 
not give any religious instruction, as an clement in a general system 
of education for all, that would not be liable to more objections by 
Roman Catholics than those books are. It should be considered 
that those books were approved of when there were two Roman 
Catholics on the Bourd, and that the late Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin, po wae a very eminent and learned man, joined in ap 
yin le 
Peso. thee the Roman Outholics having objected to the r 
Extracts, you despair of any other book or books being provi: 
which would communicate satisfactory religious instruction, and at 
the mme time would not be likely to meet with objection from 
Roman Catholics j—Indeed I think vo; I do nat at how soy serip- 
tural instruction could be provided that would be less likely to 
objectionable to Roman Catholics. 


March 8, 1854. 
. Maurice Cross, Esq. 
536, Viscount Hurcarwsox.—I suppose there are enses in which 
clergymen of the Established Church, at the commencement of the 


system, became of vested schools 1—There are several eases. 
B37. At the time tat the aystom was eslablished originally, that 


is before 1839, there were certain religious books, Scripture Ex- 
tracts, and hooke 


of Sacred Poetry, and subsequently the pres ee) 
of Dublin's Book, which might be used ie time of com! 
instruction, if the patron thought fit)—Yes, 
938, That was altered in 1839, and it has been more materially 
altered wv the last variation in the rules of the Board !—Yes, 


539, What do ie conceive to be the condition of a clergyman 
of the Bstablished Church who is the patron of a vested school, 
which vested school was placed in the hands of trustees, or of the 
Commissioners, upon the understanding that religious books might 
be used at the time of combined instruction? How does the alter; 
ation of the rule affect the patron of that school? Ty he justified in 
carrying on the school according to the original trust’ deed, and 
according to the rales which were in force at the time the school was 
yosted in the Commissioners, or ix he hound to obey the rale in its 
altered form as it now exists1—Since the alteration of Rule 8 to 
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ina similar way with regard to the throo books alluded to in the 
yosted schools, in the event of any patrons signifying their intention 
Slat ad hare 

. te 


they might not, bly, make any 
ication of the ra hether they or should 
not do so is.a question which is not for me to decide. I have stated, 
ina previous answer, that I think the parties would baye strong 
ds for complaint anid remonstrance. 
669. What las been the result of this construction which has been 
Scripture Lessons” been vetoed in 


objection having 

have adverted in my pi 

however, which I have brought with me, entitled “A 

Address of the Bishops of the Provinee of Dublin, assembled in 

Synod, to the Catholic Clergy and Laity of the “x 

just before the alteration of this rale, giving Erte ‘3 

‘opinion of the dangerous tendency of the Archbishop of Dublin's 

work on the “Tru i iene rs aud be eres the strong 

Trepugnanee entertain jim towards the “Scripture Lessons, 

poeaeny. if used for the instruction of Roman Chtholie children 

een teachers. Immediately after the publication of this 
ress n considerable number of the children in the model schools 

intimated to their teachers, that their parents iy hg that they 

should read any longer the “Scripture Lessons.” ‘The consequence 

of that was, that directions were given by the Commissioners to 


hitobed cher io 
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583. I believe the district model schools are all under the direct 
superintendence and management of the Commissioners themselves } 


are. “ 

aoe Who is entitled to give that authority for dispensing with 

any of the books ordinarily read in tho under the direction 
of the Commissior 


Beck af the 


ithout the knowledge or the 


missioners were aware that 
they bud done eo in some of the model schools, for example, in the 
Newry school. 

587. How came some of the Commissioners to be aware of such 

Tapisget ike toned ip geod. toring toy ae eee 

in general not haying the enbj jt 
before them2—The first of the district model schools potent 
Newry, in 18495 my recollection is, that a discussion or conver- 
sation took place at the Board, at which several members were 
present, whose names I cannot now recollect. 

688, Cun you furnish the names of those Commissioners !—No, L 
cannot remember the precise date; no Minute was taken thereon 
a conversation took place after the school came into operation, ein 
reference to the introduction of the ia pets Lessons,” and T 
believe the other two books, into. the 3 and it was thought, 
advisable by the Commissioners who were then present, that the 
decision should be left to the Head Inspector, Mr. Edward Butler, 
ta determine whether it would be prudent or expedient to introduce 
such books or not; the I tors previoualy to the apenivg of the 
model schools, had Tacelted naemetioes in regard to the general 
arrangements of them on yarious points. It might perhaps bo 
audvi that I see eee the letter of instructions, which will 
show whether they authority in reference to the question now 
bey consideration, ; ‘i m a 

. Before further, mean to say that an authority 
pis give rai Tneraon by. caste nneltne oh rks Crna cae 
present, and that the matter was not considered of sufficient imsport. 
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600, Are those reports which you state come ap weekly laid on’ 
the table of the Commissioners at their ordinary meetings !—Yes, 


week. 

601, Every Commissioner present would have an opportunity of 
knowing what books were used, and what were not cooler if 
he it fit to ask that question. 

611. Loxp Brsntor or Ossony,—Will you refer to pago 10 of the 
Parliamentary Papers, and take the trouble of reading the passage 

i] “At the ey of the Dunmanway model school "2— 
Thi ¢ Report of J. W. Kavanagh, Esquire, the Head Inspec- 
tor, dated the 30th of July, 1852: “ At the opening of the Dunman- 
way mod ae M it August et De Patten and I, to se were 
int ut making the pretimin: ents it~ 
ting the ticle tate ae found thet as objection would be 

the Romtan Catholic parents, or by their clergy, to the use 

of the Scripture Lessons, and accordingly we directed the teachers 
to have these books form » portion of the combined secular instruc- 
tion in the schools ; I say Roman Catholic parents and their clergy, 
because one of the Protestant clergymen, the Rev, M. L, Connor, 
mado some vague and indefinite objection to these lessons, impug- 
ning them as containing on some points an incorrect and partial trans- 
Jntion, but nevertheless be wished their uso to be made 
on Catholic children. The Scripture Extracts continued to be read 
up to the close of last year, when the Rey. J. Kelleher, rv. gave 
notice to the head master and to the District I tors, that le de- 
sired the use of these books to bo given up by the Romun Catholic 

ipils, and intimation was given to me by the teachers and by Mr, 
Bape of Mr, Kelleher’s wishes. I at once wrote to the mas- 
ter, calling his attention to the rales of the Commissioners on the 
subject, and directing him to give up the use of these boo! 
he receive assurance from some of the parents that they desired that 
their children should not nse them, informing him the bouks 
would then be prohibited as a portion of secular or combined instruc- 
tion.” By the same post I forwarded a con/idential letter to the Rev. 
Mr. Kelleher, informing him that tho deter of the rales does not war- 
rant the teacher or Inspector in acting on his request, but that 
it is perfectly to him to advise or direct the parents to instruct 
the teachers to have their children not included in the classes who 
read the Scripture Lessons, and that the teachers are then bound to 
act on the instructions of the parents.” 

G12. What answer were you directed by the Board to return to 
that letter, and particalarly to the latter part of it?—No reply was 
sent to Mr. Kavanagh's letter. 

613. You received no direction to return an answer to the letter 
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Fs atirestta er to exclude the other; but when that was snb- 
mitted by Mr. ty to the intended Commissioners (considered 
respectively as fair eee teal of each communion), it appears _ 
that some of them, they ace] eter pes ooo 
minister a aystem which was desi; to exclude all rious teach= 
Fi he thé combined education. That, aecordingly, after mature 
deliberation between Mr. Stauley and the prey members of the 


Beard, as to the possibility of introducing into tle united education 
Such seri teaching as might involve no matter of controversy 
among Christians, the first. draft of the letter was altered, with the 
fall corisent of the Goverriment and the Commissioners, by describing 
the system to be established as onc for ‘combined moral and literary, 
and Heer religious instruction,’ and by adding to that description 


tho following provise, that isto shy, Ft snot designed to exclude 
from the list of books ay the combined instruction such portions of 
Sacred History or of religious or moral teaching as may be approved 
of by the Board!" Then, in pursuance of that clanse hick T hays 
just read,"I apprehend that the three books of a strictly religious 
‘character were afterwards compiled and introduced, and used in the 


schools. 

868, Were you aware when yon joined the Board that thase three 
religious books which constituted the combined religions education 
were not read in sumo of the model schools }—No. 

869. Do you consider that the Commissioners are bound to 
out the system in all its integrity in the model achools, of whi 
they are the patrons, however much they may agree to modify the 
rule to which you have roferred, with regard to schools of which 
they are not the patrons ?—I think the Commissioners are bound to 
carry out the system in their-own schools, with the power, however, 
in any particular instance, and upon special circumstances, to exeupt 
from the course of instruction, iv any particular school, any of 
books which they may think cislee to except. 

870. When did you first hear that those books were not to be read 
in some of the model schools !—The first I heard of it was upon a 
complaint of the Archbishop of Dublin, with reference to the Clon- 
mel model school; that was in July, 1852. 


872. Will 


int of 
wo works, “ Seri ‘Lesons, th * ¢ 
ni 
Ghristianity.” ‘That complaint was laid before the Board. T was 
not before aware that any of the books recommended or sanctioned 
hy the Board were excluded from use in any of the model schools. 
873. And your reasons for betel d of their being left out 
in some of thé model schools coincided with those expressed by the 
Archbishop 1—Yes; as [have before said, though there is no written 
rale with to the use of books in the model schools, yet I consi- 
t the Boant, as the patrons of those schools, ought in con- 
used in their schools the books recommended to bo 





ii ler these circumstances that at a full meeting 
on tho 3rd of December, a resolution was passed, pro- 
Redington, one of the Commissioners, 

stale what the purport of the motion, proposed by 
ington, and passed Ly the Board, was !—I have here 
words of the resolution Lever fig Sir Thomas Redington, and 
Thad myself intimated that I thought thera 

act of the Board disapproving of whut had been done 
model school; but I found two of the Commis- 
having muctioned the omission, and the Beard having bad, 
‘not actual, what we call in law constructive notice of the non-use 


: sataciv notice ofthe ow 
on Ea Nette ea lead tt ee Armee 


al 
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; 
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tf 


Thomas Redington, after a great 
the appeared: of, the followin, 
8, section 11, of their 


done. 
378. Did afterwards move a resolution to the effect, that 
“then iaay cer meni: tiool sieht bape tae 
i ae Ties Bend dl H 
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879. Will you give the Committee the terms of that. resolution 
—The terms of that resolution are these: “The Board, having read 
‘and reconsidered the resolution of the 3rd day of December, 1852, 
think it right to declare, that whenever @ district model school shall 
pe omea ie Commissioners will themselves, by a formal resolu- 
tion, decide and declare whether any of the books recommended 
viet to Me Serta ecto Ge Ewes Fasinie io 

may say ol to propose a resolution to that effect Ie posi. 
tion in hich the resolution of the 3rd of December (: ye Thomas 
pomaprene) fed ace the Board. For by the resolution of the 
3rd iber the Board declined to direct that the above book: 
or any of them, should be read generally in the model schools; an 
asa model school in the south of Ireland was juat then about to be 
be acys the reeolution placed the Board in a state of actual inertness 
upon this subject; it became necessary to know what we should do 
with this model school; and being of opinion that the Board pos- 
sevsed the right to exclude a book in general use jn the schools, on 
account of special facts and circumstances relating to any 
school, I introduced that resolation in order to enable the Board to 
act when the model school was about to open, 0 as to decide whe- 
ther theso books should be read in it or not, and to giro an oppors 
tunity of bringing forward objections, for the purpose of showing 
that in this there should be an exception to what we considered the 
general rule, if there were grounds for doing so. 

880. Was the school to which you allade as being about to be 
opened, the school at Gormanstown 1—Yes. 

881, On that occasion, previously ta the opening of the school, 
did you move that theee religious books should be used in that 
school !—Yee. : 

882. But that resolution was not carried ]—That resolution was 
moved by me in May, and it was withdrawn to make way for 
Baron Greene's motion, which was of a more general chameter, and 
which, in fact, waz a substitution for mine, which L then withdrew. 

883. Will you be kind enough to state to the Committee what * 
the ae Baron Greene's motion was t—Baron Greene's motion 
imei the Appendix to the printed Charge of the Archbishop: 


ul 
884. Will you be enough to state the proceedings whieh took 
substi yer peciel 1 After the resolution of the 14th 
‘anuary had passed, we had an intimation that the Gormanstown, 
achool was ready to be opened, and I gave notice of » motion, that 
‘the three religions books should be all read in the school, I did so 
for the {ates (Gif there were grounds for making that ease an ex~ 


ception) them brought before the Board. That motion of 
mine consisted of two parts: first, that the three books shauld be all 
used; and the seeond was, a saving of tho right of any parent to 
object to having the books, or any of them, read by his child or 
children in the school, The first time that my attention was called 
to the latter part of that Heapeees reaolution as objectionable was 
sp my showing it to Mr. James O'Perrall, who was one of the 

missioners, and I was surprised that he pointed it out as objecs, 
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tho child, and not the exclusion of the book, was characterized as an 
innovation upon the whole system. 

885. Loup Moxrraaie of Brandon.—Assuming the proper con- 
struction of the 8th Rule to be a ron the part of the 
individual child or his parent to to the book, without carrying 
the exclusion beyond the case of the child who objected, was not 
that strictly in conformity with the principle laid down by Lord 
Stanloy’s letter, which, ‘it contem, the use of these books, 
reserved to ad lent elite or their parents the power of object~ 


si child 
villas 


the prot land for the building of schools, which is as follows ; 

owl the education of the poor of Ireland has been heretofore, 

aad is now, carried on by the said Commissioners, on the princi 

of avoiding all interference whatsocver with conscientions ea 

on the score of aici ae accordingly the schools under their 
are 


col ‘© to children of all religious denominations ; 
and no child is required to be present at any religious instruction 
or exercise of which his parents or ans may disapprove.” And 
farther on, in the granting part of the instrament declaring the trusts, 
there aro these words: “And it is horeby ex; and declared, 
and it is the true intent and meaning of these presents, and of the 
several and seepedren EsHes hereto, that each and every school ta 
be kept and establi on the premises hereby demised, shall be 
kept open for a competent number of hours in each day, at the dis 
eretion of the said Commissioners, and shall, daring sale hours, be 
aad for moral biel jitaracy ieee es and ny ses ian 
cach week, or a day in the week, independen' day, 
shall be set ay for the alates instruction of tho ohildsen, on 
which day or of a day, such pastors or other persons as may 
be approved of by the parents or guardians of the children respeo- 
tea shall have access to them in the school-room for that purpose, 
whether those pastors or persons shall have signed the fa Fae a 
cation or not, And also, that convenient opportunity 
to them for the same purpose on other days of the week, and that 
* where any course of soleil instruction is to be pursued in any such 
school as aforesaid, during school hours, to which the parents or 
geardians of any of the children attending euch school shall object, 
an arrangement shall be made for having such instruction given to 
those who are to receive it at a stated time, or in a separate 
‘80 that no cbildren whose parents or guardians object to their 
50, be compelled to receive or to be present at it.” 

888. Logp Anprogsay.—l understand you to say, that though 
you might have felt yourself obliged, if asked to put a literal con- 
Steuction upon the Sth Rule, to have put the constraction which ix 
now put upon it, yet that, looking to all that had passed with refer. 
euce to it previously, you would not have put that construction on 
it, as one of the Commissioners?—I never would hare put that 
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straction, 

aftor- 

913. What is the effect of that?—The effect of that be 
that Baron Fried, and the 8th 


916, Loxp Axpnossax.—Will you state the precise reasons whieh 
caused you to leave the Board }—I joined the Board under the 
conviction, that it would afford a large and valuable amount of 
ious combined with sccular instruction. That was my reason 
for joining the Bourd, and it was my justification with many who 
required a reason for it; but having 20, when there was sub- 
tracted from that course of religious instruction « most substantial 
Senter Bart, 1 ower’ tl = faith was ened me, and 
ought no longer, cither with consistency or to my own 
chareter, to aan member of the Board. a 
917. Do you suppose that the Commissioners had a right to alter 
or strike ont any of the books sanctioned by the Board As far 
aa regards the schools in connexion with Board under loeal 
patrons, they did not interfere ; but as far as regards the model 
schools, I have always said that thoy had that right. 1 think that 
the rude of the Be should be, that all their books should be read 
in the model schools. But if a state of facts or cireumstances 
pares to the opening of a model school were laid before the 
rd, suilicient in shes perl to justify an exception, I am clearly 
of opinion, that the Board possess the right to make such case aa 
oxeeption to the general rale ; but I must further say this, that that: 
right is liable to this consideration, that great regard ought to be 
paid to the conditions apon which gentlemen have become members 
of the Board. I speak particularly of myself; and heathy eco I 
became a member of the Board, done so in reliance main- 
tenance of that principle, I think it ought not to have violated, 
t upon the most substantial grounds ; and I further think that 
it ought not to have been departed from, except some fnet or 
circumstance brought before the Board, constitat ar fessor 
justifiable case of exception ; and I farther think, that the Board, 
the act which they did, simply revorsod without reason, and 
without fact or j, the orij decision of the Commissioners 
approving of those works. 
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upon the subject. I thonght 

in that his motion was 

way it was, I find that | have not a copy of this ; 

apprizing him of the form in which the resolution 

taken down, stating that there had been an amendment of 

his motion justifying what beee done, and that it was just as 
mach « surprise to me as 1 was sure it was to him. But I remember 
ing in one of the papers some very strong observations upon 
Greene's having adopted the motion excluding the work upon 


considered that Baron Greene’s resolution was 

Marphy's amendments carried !—I did, and 

wrote to me that there was a rumour that I was 

i His letter I received, I think, on the 2nd of July. 

to it on the 6th, and in my letter to him, I stated that 
Greene's motion was negatived, one of the books in 
fact, excluded. Geta Mremertine re be & the 
resolutions of the 8th. It is dated the 13th of Jul. 1888; and be 
sya: “In accordance with the direction of the Board, I am pre- 
paring copies of the proceedings of the Sth instant, for the information 
of the Commissioners who were not present at the meeting, and I 
now send a copy to you, in order that you may see how I have drawn 
it up." T did not receive this until the evening of the 19th, and I 
wrote on the fold of it (Baron Greene being then upon the cirevit) 
these words: “I did not receive your note of the 13th, and the 
ying copy of the proceedings of the Board of Education on 


the 8th, until rrenedty, on my return from the country. The latter” 
he 


(that is, the proceedings) “does not ay to me to bo 
in conformity with the opinions of the majority of the Board on the 
17th of Juno, in this t: Ist. That it states the Board to hare 
cousidered that the 8th Rule should be rescinded. 2nd. That Baron 
Greene's motion is etated to have been carried, with the omission 
from it of the Lessons on the Trath of Christianity ; with respect to 
which, I have to remark, that I understood the Boand to have intendod 
merely to reduce to form tbe result of the opinions delivered on the 
I7th of June, which was, that the amendments to Baron Greene's 
motion should be carried, and the motion itself negatived.” I did not, 
however, send that letter to Mr, Cross, because upon the followi 
day, us I ave said, I found that the notes of the resolutions entered on 
the 8th bad been forwarded to the Government here, and that they 
were the subject of a resolution in the House of Lords apon the 
18th, so that there was no use in my paying any more attention 
to it. 

923. Eant oy Hanzowny.—In an early part of your evidence 
You stated, that upon joining the Board, you bad an impression that 
the 8th Rule bad uniformly received one interpretation 1—I did not 
mean to my that it was immediately upon my joining the Board 
that I received that impression, but tho time that it became 
the tof inquiry. TL did not, till the occasion to which L have 
refe suspect that the rule had any other construction than the 
ail pidesmcartio el mse teat objected to the reading of the 
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School, in which tho patron intends the teacher to instroct the 
ils in the Lossons on the Trath of Christianity. 15th ber 
SS hette 


writing to Mr. Blackett on the subject ; that it is not eres! on 
the patrons of national schools to use any of the national school 
books pane by the Board. That in this ease Mr, Blackett had 
an on sgh by regu: bie teacnee te ee 
thought fit, and that the duty of the superintendent was to report 
to tho Commissioners if any of the parents of the children, or of 
their guardians, objected to their reading it; and that the Lessons 
on the Truth of Christianity were intended to be used daring the 


hours of combined instruction, and were cony 
view of 
to 


fering on the subject of religious instruction gi 
under his care, except in cases when the Rales of the Board are 
violated.” 

993. Eant or Wiektow.—Having received a letter from Master 
Murphy, best that it had otitis: come to his knowledge that 
there was a difference between the two editions of the Lessons upon 
the Truth of Christianity, namely, that published by the Board, and 
that afterwards sanctioned by tl S Bale and that he found that 
the first of those editions did not contain the paragraph which led 
to his objection to the second ; did it not surprise you that he eub- 
sequently should hare proposed the amendments to Baron Greeve’s 
resolution, which he did propose, and which ‘were carried !—I do 
not think that Master Murphy gives an unqualified w tion to 
the book, but he corrects a mistake into whieh he hi len at the 
interview with the Lord Lieutenant. He eays, “The former was 
the only one I saw, and upon reference to it, te will find that it 
does contain the matter to which I stated my objection. The latter 

which was revised by Dr. Murray) differs matermlly from the other. 
procured it at the Board yesterday, and upon examining it, Dfind 
that, as far as I can judge, it is free from any objection 1 have ever 
heard urged against the book, except one, to which I did not con- 
sider it necessary to advert on last Tharsday.” 

934. Do you conceive that his subsequent amendments were 
occasioned solely by that latter objection, to which he did not refor 
in his interview with the Lord Lieutenant ?—I cannot say at all, 

935. Did Master Murphy never, subsequently in any conversation 
with you, explain the reasone which induced him to move those 
qnendiniate to Baron Greene's resolution Master Murphy's reason, 

recorded and stated verbally, was that the 8th Rule, a he inter- 
preted it, gave protection against the use of all or any of these books; 
‘and that as I interpreted it, the was taken away. 


Srna fe eg ped engage etree 





lithe discussion ; the thing hnd been so long uniler cousideration, 
had ap tbls inde i tg i hk 
Jerre tale peice 

fans to th’s parti lo not 

have heard them ; I do not remember their being stated. 
appears that the Presbyterian members of the Board 


i 


sf 
mF 


ir 


grounds upon which 
the other side stated at the time?—I think not. IT 
ent or discassion at all; at least, if there 
ies ve ttle impression on my mind that Ido not 
993. At any of the previous discussions, had those grounds been 
see apecaties | upon any isle ne eee ea 
become obnoxious to the Roman Catholics. 


AI 


isi 


|. Youdo not mean to my that all the Roman Catholics, or 
great number of them, objected to the use of those books !—I 
not mean to say as to that, for Ido not know anything about the 


cannot say. 
1008, Ts ii 
principle in 


system has undergone a material change for 


it opieion that, apart from the consideration of the 
the worse, as a practical system, by the passing of those amend- 


ical mn, 
ments ?—It is my opinion. 1 think the withdrawal of a very valu- 
able work frou th schools is a serious and substantial injary to the 


6) mn. 
1008 Its place might be sapplied by another valuable work 1— 
inky. 
1010. Do you conceive that anything has been done that is not 
perfectly reparable?—I think if the Board substitute a work of 
Fe me he inde a same subject, if they can find one, the injury 


he 
moll, 1 think that th da upon which those two books 
would rendor it. that the board wonld substitute: 
another work of a ‘of them 
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sex setediniereey, patron of every national achool in Ireland — 


‘es, 
1027, pia peeves sollte two editions of the books, the Lessons 
upon tho Truth of Christianity, was not the Irish edition adopted 
by the Board with the sanction of Archbishop Murray, he being 
himgelfa Commissioner at the time 1—Yes ; that was an emendation 
of the prior edition. It underwent emendation by the Commis- 
sionera, of whom Dr. Murray was one. 

1028, Do you know whether any such emendation took with 
reapect to Parker's edition, that was afterwards introduced upon the 
list of the books sanctioned by the Board t—I am not sure aeany 
alteration of it took place. It must inome way have received the 
sinction of the Commissioners, 

1029. With respect to the Lrish edition, the proof sheets were sent 
round to all the Commissioners, as is the usage; but I presume that 
nothing of that kind could have occurred with t to the 
edition ?—I should think there did; when the Commissioners 
books into that list they became sanctioned by them, and I am per- 
suaded that Archbishop Murray must have read every line of it, and 
approved every word that it contains. 

1030, You will observe that in the one instance, and that of the 
Trish book, it is recommended ; in the other it is only one of the 
books sanctioned !—Certainly, 

1031. Have you ever heard of a book which is called the Sequel to 
the Leseons upon the Trath of Christianity, also published by Parker, 


‘and being in fact a sequel of the book whid is sanctioned by the 


Board!—Yes ; I recollect that is distinctly mentioned in the pas 
toral letter of Dr. Cullen. 

1032. And that sequel contains a great deal of controversial 
matter —I cannot tell what the matter of it is at all. 

1033. Assuming that the sequel to a givon book contains contro- 
versial matter which is calculated to excite religious jealousy, what 
effuet do you think the circulation of a sequel of that ‘ipti 
would have upon the circalation of the book to which the second 
‘was a sequel —It does not follow that both are read by the sama 

I should have forgotton altogether about the sequel, bat I 

ed this morning to cast my eye over that pastoral lotter, 

aod T saw iat the camel paaulee ds the question was used 
there. Your reece with respect to the former ii 

tation of the 8th Rule by the Board ; it is contained ina preg Sy 

the Board to Mr. Gallagher on the Sth of Pebruary 1853, in which, 

referring to the Scripture Lessons and Evidences of Christianity, the 

Board write, “ As managers of the school, you may, if you think fit, 

require the teacher to instruct the children in the books ‘ 

ae no child is to be compelled to.read them, whose parents or guar- 

lians object.” 

1042. Lonp Brsior or Dowsx,—Presuming that any members of 
the Board should object to any book used for combined secular edu- 
cation, a2 containing matter coutrary to the teaching of their Ohurch, 
wa it be ene to the Board serene aot eke without 
violating any o! ‘inciples upon which you sai joined 
hog inaFrad rete air plea preemie gray peat 
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the combined religious instruction was first engrafted on pee 
—It was ae ver oy eo the Semabalee at which it 
wns sugges! some mi, & suggestion immediately 

tye others, thee it would be a thing most unacceptable, and 

Imost impossible to be caried on, to ij, Sebo ¢ everythi 
connected with religion ; that it would be possible to have an 
aBigions system ; that is to say, we might have just such an odu- 
cation in reference to Christianity as we are accustomed always to 
give, in reference to the heathen religions, to all young geutlemen 
who have a classical education. We teach them, and we could not 
avoid teaching them, that there were such beings worshipped as 
Jupiter and Neptune. We teach them that all this heathen mytho- 
logy which they are obliged to learn, in order to understand the his 

and iy of ancient nations, was all a delusion, all untrac 
unworthy of attention, except for the eake of elucidating the 
authors which they are reading. Vor Lda ld woe to give 
@ young man what is called a classical education, and to ignore 
ae the existence of any such thing as the heathen mythology. 
ad we accordingly that, though it would be possible to give 
an anti-religions education, and to teachthat Christianity and Mahom- 
edanism and Paganism are all systems of delusion, it would be im- 
possible to iynore (as the modern phrize is) all reference to religion, 
unless we were contented with simply teaching the children to read 
and write, which might be done out of oars Fables. According- 
Ty, it was sy, that the plan should be so far modified, that 
everything which could be Gta by ti ‘Commassioners as 
something unexceptionable for Christians of all denominations, 
should be introduced in the various lessons on History and seoprenhys 
and in whatever other ways might seem most suitable. 
addition to this, Dr. Carlile, who was one of the original Commis- 
stoners, that a considerable portion of Scripture might be 
introduced, not enforced but recommended by the Commissioners, by 
ing & new version, that should not adhére rigidly, either to the 
authorized version or to the Douay, respecting which there 
great deal Lf ee jirit and controversy afloat, This was also xe- 
ceded to rehbishop Murray, and by all the other Roman Cath~ 
olic as well as Protestant Commissioners, And accordingly he, with 
the assistance of some of the other Commissioners, prepared those 
Lessons from the Scriptures that were published by the Board. But 
although the reading of those Scripture Lessons was never made com- 
sory that ix, no patron was allowed to compel children to read 
Bem | the parents objected, the Reading Books (n= thoy were called) 
af the Beanl eon ined a. great deal of Scripture Hi: and frequent 
allusions to Christianity, and a proper admixture of religious motives 
addressed to Christians as such in all the moral lessons given ; and 
those books the m of any school may require the children who 
attend the to read. 

1068. The Committec undorstand, that the combinod reli; 
instrnotion consisted of those Scripture Extricts and the of 
Sacred ere which was afterwards published Grace, on 
the Trath of Christianity?—It was not pul moe; it was 
published by the Board, 
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fi which I did not concei had ibor= 
ccaraty iets 
had been encouraged to 


withdraw those books. By “no ri; 
should not be right in doing it; for » pore Oe 
to do mauy things which he would be very far. right 


=] 


a 


passed was 
to and fro, but greatest di 
‘ing the Commissioners, generally, to come to fae final de- 
sy discussed and debated upon the subject, and then put. 
it off, and put it off agaim and again; and I had occasion to complain 
to them of the manner in which they coutinned to stave off the final 
settlement of what appeared to me to be a vital question. 
1083, But, in consequence of the final settlement of that question, 
You felt it necessary to retire from the Board 1—I did ; not on account 
intrinsic importance of this or that particular book, but because, 
Teonceived that when a principle had been ceparted ea eee 
no saying what might be taken next. I felt that all firm re- 
lianee on the mast be at an end, if it was understood that they, 
wer as not onl: the 


raged, but 


i 


sioners, might afterwards be ratified by them; so that there seemod 

to be thus an unlimited opeuing mado to such departures from prin 
ciple that no one could see the end of them. 

1087. Lonp Mowreaaze of Brandon.—In the case of this unautho- 

ir interfering with the rules which 

in model school, and which the Com- 

to the Clonmel model school, did he 

t ho had consulted with the Roman 


either the clergyman of the Established Church or the priest be the 
eee of the achool, have the cl or the priesthood of either 
lenomination any power whatever of interfering with the general 
system of the Beard?—The Board never recognized any authority 
noe Th beret “ keer both sidi nal, 
1089. That applies to on sides a 
no doabt, We are ary ll aware of oka the anh 
cpildsan ny. eiteanenced by she peices ony any 
some private friends of their own, but we never inquire about 
The to whom we always make reference, when there is any 
question ns to what is or is not to be enjoined upon the child, are the. 
parents. If it so happens that the parents are under any influence 
which we might regret, that is no concern of ours; we cannot inquire 
into it, ‘ 
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y, that tho Board had not a right toex- 
pS (tee books, because i 


of 
the f 
by doles of 
of 
its 


thoee fieular tenets on which a difference of opinion is found to 
oxi 

1102. Do think that a it many persons were induced to 
join and ivenndi in the yale, asas of there being some 
combined religious instruction given in the schools ?—I may state, 
moet emphatically, not as a matter of opinion, but asa matter of 
fact, that thet has been the case very frequently to my knowledge. 
I have known some who, by the representations that have been 
given of the system as one essentially irreligious, have been 0} 
to it; and when, upon further inquiry, they found that this amount 
of religious instruction was given, and might be given, they changed 
their opinions of the pi jure, and gave in their adhesion, aud 

s under the Bonrd. 

1103. Would the exclusion of those books be, iw your opinion, a 
reais breach of faith with the public 1—I ean conceive it to bene 
other. 

1104. Earu or Dexwy.—Would you conceive that the exclusion 
of these books would be, with regard to one class of persons, that 
is, those who desire a certain amount of religious education to be 
given, a3 much a breach of faith ax it would be with regard to the 
other class, to introduce, contrary to the original system, the Scrip- 
tures themselves into the course of combined education!—Undoubt- 
edly. Iconsider them both to be on a par, beewuse pd rie 
always was, that we conducted a ayatem which was of euch a 
= aime ieee ae and yan ole j and that tran 

ight to inclade anything in the «ystem that was origi 
OF to exclude anything dst wane Sally neledede 

1114. Lory Anpnossay.—What steps do you recommend should 
be taken ne to Ug apy eee et ee have 
crept into the management Board !—I am not 
to go into the detail of any Pecoumnenditioar ef the cote’ conduct 


i 
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her place ; but the attendance of the children was so emall that we 
were forced to abandon it ; instead of about 40, the number dwindled 
down to five or six. 

1126. Eant or Hanrower.—Your Grice mentioned, that there 
were three separate heads of instruction : crepe eee 
which the attendance of all the children might be compelled ; * 
in which there was a certain amount of intermixture of religion with 

to 


ly to be 
Scripture 


1127. With regard to the second class, was that second class of 
instruction originally in the contemplation of the Commissioners, and 
was it distinctly laid down as such {—The Scripture Lessons were 
among the very first books that we issued, 

T1E8. When was it distinctly laid down that there were to be 
three ealeeiciss under which instruction could be afforded in the 
national scl 1—It was not distinctly laid down fora good many 
years, I know that one of the latest appointed Commissioners 
stated, as I am informed, through mispprehension, that the 8th 
Rule, about which so much stir has been made, was laid down on the 
first introduction of the Scripture Lessons, the Lessons on the Truth 
of Christianity, and the Sacred Pootry ; he stated that that rule, 
exempting any children from attending the reading of any of those 
books whose parente disapproved, had been laid down as the condi- 
tion upon which Dr. Murray consented to the admission of those 
books, on aoa to exclude them entirely from any school in which 
the parents of a single child might object to them. Whereas those 
books had been in use fora number of years before that rule was 
ever framed. The rale was introduced afterwards, because somebody 
reaped that it was possible that a case might occur, or that acaso 

occurred, in which some children objected to the reading of those 
books. believe some few cases, but very rare ones, had oceurred 
in which the parents of some of the children bad objected to the 
reading of those books, aud thereupon we framed the rule, longafter 
the Scripture Lessons, the Sacred Poetry, and the Lessons on the 
‘Trath of Christianity had been introduced, that the children whose 
parents objected to those three books of a purely religions character 
should not be compelled to attend whoo they were read. 

1140, Crammax-—I understood your Grace to say, that before 
this question arose, certain Protestant ts and certain Jewish 
parents obj to the reading of the Scripture Extracts, and that 
if that happened in your own school, your Grace would have 
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of objecting, it was opon to them to use their influence with 
of the children throagh whom that objection might be 
t—T am not acquainted with that. As I lava bos gaara 
upon the different classes of books, and concerni: 
ie aehich pon Cio uticeanee cea ke 
ease to a that a report has been most wrly eireu- 
hich has been in the aa re in pamphlets, and 
eg ae ee rson's mouth, that the intention of m; 
the mehr eer ras talterthe 


Satya el hng yr eve ental tt vie Oa 


<a pentyl as it was, | recollect, as as when T was 
exami the iene of 1837, aie ht be advisable 
to make the reading of the Seripture Lesson 1s comput declared 
pe aamornios then to be against it,and I know that of the other 
Commissioners was also, because they thought it likely to excite 
Se cad dienes: apa thst any alteration so introduced would be 
Peete wear it ak really: wt we nat, niin Coumrtars sen 
inal principles, Therefore, I said I would never consent to 
wt the ee of any of our books of whaterer description com- 
pulsory, and that wo would merely reeommend the books. Not- 
withstanding this, I know, a8 @ fact, that a noble lord, a member of 
the other ‘ean, | in writing a letter, which I have seen, to a 
of his and of mine, was lamenting that I shoul have taken such a: 
(be was a man perfectly in le of attributing to me ly 
anything which he did not believe to be true) as that of endeavonr- 
ing to enforce upon the children against the will of their parents the 
reading of that book of Lessons on the Trath of Christianity, His 
nt immediately undeceived him; but he had derived 
from some #ource that he snpposed to be antl entic, this false infor- 
mation. Tt appeared ‘also in an article in the “Dublin Review,” 
St is a Roman Catholic Review, and it Reet in 


‘of such a variation from 
have been involved in 


any 

Tha. Tn the to which I just now referred, Mr. nit 
one of the Head La erin Board, upon eceiving an 
from the Rey. Mr. Kelleher, a parish priest, agalneh 5 
the Seriptures, states that be “forwarded a confidential Pese 
the Rev, Mr. Kelleher, informing him that the letter of the 
dloes not warrant the teacher or Inspector in acting on his’ 
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:204, Lorp Mosreacuz of Brandon,—Can you refer the Com- 
tte to any regulation of the Beard, or any communicaticn to 
arliament, or to any public authority which constitutes the Lord 
Lieutenant the chief of the Board }—I can only say that I always 
understood, in the first instance, when 1 invited by the Lord 
Licutenant, the Marquess of Anglesey. tu join the Board, that this 
was a matter placed entirely at his diepial ; that he appeinted 
whomsoever he thouzht fit to carry out Mien ncasures. removing then 
at pleasure; and that the public grants were made ts the Lord 
Lieutenant for the tine to be administered by the azents 
that he should appoint, appointed by him, aud removable at his 
pleasure. 

1211. Lorp Brarop of Ossony.— What is your Grace's interpreta- 
tion of the 8th Rule !—The intention of it wasrimpiy this: the rule was 
carelessly and inaccurately worded undoubtedly, aud it was for along 
time urged by the opponents of the it was in the power of 
any single child to exelude a book alto: wether from use in the school 
if he objected to it. The Commi-sioners always replied, that no such 
thing was ever intended, and that ne snch thing Lad ever Leen done. 
Several cazes had occurred in which. through the inaccurate word- 
ing of the rule, doubts had been entertained or h 
do not know which), whether an ubjection of a 
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was not to exclude a book from te whole school; and in every’ 
instance in which application was made to us, we always, i it appears 
from documents entered in our minutes, in every in-tance replied, 
that no such thine was designed, but merely that any particular 
child who objected was not to be compelled to read the Look, and 
were to be such, that 





that the arrangements for the times of res 

it was not to interfere with the seeular eer 
1212. Lory Moxteacze of Brande 

Mr. Blake !—It was prepa: Mr. he. 

the wording of it un loubtedls 

pretation. 

1213. You were on terms of eiicial an} persoral inti 
Mr. Blake for many years 1—Fer 15 
1214.—Have yon any doubt i 
the intention of Mr. Blake was in prepar 

ever, or any of the other Com 
ever dreamt of, as that it was in the power “fa si 
exclude the book from the whole schoul ; but whe 
that the words of the rule mi:ht be « rpreted (1 ackuow! 
that it was very carelessly and loos and an explinn- 
tion of the force and drift of the we always 
promptly answered that no such thi te exelu 
the book from the school generally, but merely to have the 
of it so arranzed as not to compel any child to read it that objected. 
1215. Lonp Bisuop oF Ossony.—In the ease in which an authori- 
tative answer was given to the applicition of Mr. Tottenham, con- 
taining the view of the Commissioners, of the rule, aul signed by 
the Secretaries, there is a somewhat stricter limitation yiven than 
your Grace has expressed, becanse it is not simply that such 
arrangemente should be made for the reading of the Louk as would 
4 
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it was not eukimitted by the Board, but by Archbishop Murray, who, 

ving of the himeelf, wished for his own satisfaction to 
obtain the sanction of the head of his Church. I had it from Mr, 
Blake, who was on intimate terms with Archbishop Murry as every- 
body knows, and he gave me all the details of it. It was submitted 

Arhbishop Murray to the late Pope. It was read over to him 
in Italian by a person who was master of both lan and the 
answer he gave was that he caw no objection to it. I believe an 

« erroncous notion has proyailed that that book has been sinee: 
on the Prohibited Index ; but that is I believe a mistake ; and I 
believe that the sanction given to it by the late Pope is the reason 
(at least it isa very sufficient reason) for its not being eo placed. 
jut come time after thia Mr. Blake got a sight of the book as I ori~ 
ginally published it, and be told me that he thought it was the better 
of the two; that he thought the alterations which Mr. Carlile had 
introduced into it were not at all for the better. I ead, “To say 
the truth, Iam of the mecpinicn aleo ;” but that as I saw nothing 
at all objectionable in what Mr. Carlile had introduced, I was unwil- 
Jing to interfere ; and he said, “ Woll, Lliko it the better of the two,” 
Lenid, “If that bo the case, suppose we introduce that asa substi- 
tute ;" and he said, “No, it would be better not to attempt that, 
because this has not been submitted to the Pope, and the other bas 3 
and we can now pot forward, not as a Board, but individually, that 
this isa book which has received the sanction of the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church ;" and the upshot was that the original 
book was sanctioned and permitted by the Board, but the other waa 
the book published by the Board. And the prohibition which L 
believe, misled some persons is of the Italian translation of 
original book. It was translated by a Roman Catholic priest at 
Florence in the present Pope's reign, and that book is, as I ander- 
stand, placed on the Prohibited List. There are copies of the book 
now to be had in London, 

1247. Is there not this material difference between the two cases, 
that in the one case the Pope's sanction or approbation of tho book 
was a matter which was given merely verbally, and in the other caso 
tho decision with t to the Board appeared in all the papers a4 
a formal document, signed by the Cardinal Seeretary, and produced. 
ate mecting of the Roman Catholic Bishops in Ireland: has not 
your Grice seen that paper —I suppore I have ; but I cannot call 
it to mind at this moment. 

1248. Lorp Bisnor or Dows.—Was the circumstance which Mr. 
Blake mentioned to you ever communicated officially to the Board 
hy Archbishop Murray, with reference to the approbation of the 
head of the Roman Catholic Chareh of the book No; it would 
have been utterly imp: that it should be. I believe it was 
communicated to every individaal member of the Board a such ; but 
it was never brought before the Board. It would have been inde: 
‘corous to do so, because it would have implied that the Board sco 
nised the Pope as one of the parties to treat with, There is no dou 
that the then Roman Catholic members of the Board were made ac- 
quainted with it, 
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yo 
meant; it certain): Hn chet wna ina ek 
De wile Erotertania ead Bouse 


of 
religious instraction ; namely, the reading of the Sacred 


1268, Allow mo to remind Grace of what 
jin the fifth page of your Address: “When the 
was originally established, it ran ab Risk matter of rierepeers 
saything mare could be accomplished than simply to, eres 
ly secular, leaving all instruction in any wa; 
teiten giao ton care of the pastors of the aaa 
minations,” What is meant by education, pnrely secular, appears to 
Posepeianl hy weet lows: “ And it was judged that even teach- 
Pensteliienncd pookivey iasoeal bookay voll ba anges 
itious an ively imme 8 a 
advance il the existing bi schools, in which the few ehil- 
dren who did obtain the frst iments of learning received them 
too ofton blended with much that was absolutely corrupting —That 


ante say, “But some of the 
ion was adopted 
t it would be possi 


versy amon sa taeoe Mr, Carlile's account is, that some of the 
Commissioners bad suggested that, and that the suggestion was 
adopted by the rest, as your Grace says ; but that it was after an 
interval in which there wero difficulties entertained by some of the 
Commissioners, one of whom your Grace was, and these difficulties 
were only removed nye arguments {—Mr. Carlile must have meant 
to Make entirely with reference to the Scripture Lessous ; whether 
that was Ais meaning or not, I do not know, bat that was the fact, 
1281. Loup Apxossay.—I understand from your Groce that: 

had wo letters which you wished to have given to the Gommrition 
‘on the laat oceasion, but were degre doing #0 by having left them 
at home !—I accident! Teft thom beh Py have copies of them 
now, Thoy are two jaaets of toe ta bie elle ‘aed 
Germans : one of them is an answer to one of his, containing his 
letter of expostulation to Paron Groene on his retirement, he 
sar inca tee Tho other is the last letter I ever wrote to him 
on the subject, being a reply to his Se poh letter, which has 
been published, a is before eee Lordships. The first of these 
letters, which was written on the occasion wh Baron Greeno's resig- 
nation, is dated the 24th of sb the date of the other I have not 
recorded, but it waa my reply to bis Excellency’s last. 
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conforri er for the bringing of the m into n, 
there egeod Sera keaton a ndad eng soa woud 
have been all the better, if the Commissioners had been directed to 
meet only once a quarter, or perhaps once a half-year, and to have 
an Assistant Commissioner, with a salary and without any yote, to 
conduct the routine business, to take care that the rules of the Board 
wore adhered to, that the model schools were properly conducted, 
and that the Inspectora did their duty; and that the rest of the 
Commissioners should meet once a quarter, or once in the half-year, 
merely for the purpose of considering whether any new books were 
tobe Erotiog or any new rules established, or any modifications 
of the system ; but that the whole of the routine business of the 
Board would be far better conducted by one Assistant Commissioner 
with a salary, and a secretary under him,and clerks carrying on the 
i details of the business. I may take the liberty of men- 
tioning that I ay the adoption of some such plan some time 
in tho course of last summer, in conversation with the present Pree 
tier, when the disputes which have since come to a crisis were 
ing. Teaid that for a long time past I had thought that the 
‘issionera bad not been doing any good, and that the Board 
meetings, in fact, had been less than unserviceable, and that it 
would be better to let the system, having been thoroughly launched 
by the exertions of the oriyinal Commission, be now carried on ax 
to all its details by subordinate persona with salaries, and that 
the Commissioners should only meet occasionally, very seldom, to 
look over the Reports of the Inspectors, and to sce that no departure 
had been clandestinely introduced from tho principles of the system, 
and to consider whether any new rules orany new books were 
moot fo ta at arpa 7 pany Social ere were ap- 
inted, and wero indispensable, for 9e framing rules 
Pid aR Misgcap. Rod meactonivn (Mocka: Gav fas Docket 
ie purpose ; the rules have been over and over again 

° 


Teper have been fog their aly. (ie ch on~ 
tions 
uh be 


them have been very forgetfal of 


a 
1430. What course would you recommend should be adopted with 

nd to. the book on the Evidences of the Truth of Christianity, 
which has been expunged, and with regard to the other two bool 
used in the combined religious instruction |—It seems to me that 
the only fair and safe course in the long-run is to restore every thing 
to the state in which it wasayearago. It should be observed, that 
up to June or July last all the books sanctioned by the Board were 
actually read in the model school in Dublin. 
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neighbourhood of Newry to the use of those same books t— 
ben converstion ‘which Thad with Mr. Butler, the Head Tn- 


I felt very confident that it would eause a great deal of 
if the books were introduced. 
1611, What is tho religious persuasion of Mr. Butler ?—Ho is a 


ic. 

1612. Before sanctioning the disuse of those books, had you any 
eommunications with any of the authorities of all religious persua- 
yions, who had joined in the application for the establishment 
ofa model school t—I merely conversed with Mr. Butler; I did 
enter into any communication with the clergymen. Mr, if 
boon there for some time before, to organize the school ; it was for 
him to make inquiries and to feel his way, and to ascertain whether, 
‘on the whole, it would be a wise and just thing to introduce the 
books or not, 

1613, Upon the udvico of Mr, Butler alono, and without the 
conenrrence at the time of the other Commissioners, you rH 

raelf justified in introducing a very important change 

ie sereeikectint dletene model school, which was to be 
estal under the sanction of the Commissioners generally, and 
to serve as a model for that which they desired to recommend }—T 
certainly considered that it would be very unwise, under those eir 
cumstances, to introdace the books; and I took upon Bere when 
consulted by Mr. Butler, to say that I quite agreed with him in 
thinking that it would be better not to introduce them. 

1618. Do you give the interpretation to that rule, that if in any 


‘school the parent of a single child educated -in the school objected 

to the Scripture Extracts being read, the veto of that one 

would have the effect of a the system of education in the 
for 


echool, and excluding that hook for that particular hour from the 
whole school §—No doubt, if such a case occurred, aceording to the 
letter of this rale, it would be necessary that this book should no 
longer be rend sy the time of combined secular instruction, but 
di abate igious eneet eae . 

1619, Is that the interpretation which has generally gi 
to that role by the forced repeals I have often Tonle 
subject discussed, and I never beard any person say, that when 
those words were fully considered, they could bear any other 
meaning than that which I have given. < 

1620. Not that the child objecting should be allowed to withdraw, 
but that one child objecting should alter the whole course of edu- 
cation ; that is the interprotation that you put upon the rulet— 
That is the int tation which has been put upon it when the 
sabject has been discussed before the Board at any time ; it always 
appeared that if the rule were carried into strict effect, an objection 
by one parent would render it necessary that the book should no 
longer be read doring the time of combined instruction, but during 
the time of religious instruction. 

1621. With regard to the Newry model school, did you ever leave 
the course of education, euch as it would bave beon Jeft by that rule, 
with the interpretation you bave affixed to itt—No, wo did not 
Aatroduce the book ot all’ Iwas conyineod that if it were intro- 
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the a1 of its being governed by certain = 

Tikad it that there was any thing likea breach of faith in the 

thing, I certainly would never have been a party to it; con~ 

sidered that the course which we were taking, was one which was 

Bib, sate. eleslate. to palsy the pecple there than if we bad 
ixtracts, 


he 
1631. Are 


1635, In the district model schools the Commissioners themeel ves 
are the patrons !—Yee. 

1636, Would not it then appear, thet if in the district model 
echools the books which had been origivally recommended for gene~ 
ral use were absolutely prohibited in a considerable number of cases, 
either there was a c! in th inion of the Comminioners, or 
that the Commissioncrs were indifferent to the introdaction of the 
religions element in their own schools #—1 think the best proof that 
no such view was taken of the matter is, that no complaint wasever 
made to the Commissioners, or in any way with respect to the non- 
introduction of thoee books at Nowry or Clonmel ; for three yenrs 
the schools wont on with the full approbation of the public. In 
pos ber Rar fceeina ldap assed npr 
introduced, and no compl was ever brought from any quarter 
against us for not having introduced them ; the local parte were 
eet satisfied with the course of inetruction that went om thare, 

i half-hour each morning that would have beon devoted to readin, 
tho Foe a apa if they bad boen introduced, was 

the Protestants in reading the Bible, and by the Roman 

in receiving their religious instruction, and there was an entire 
satisfaction with respect to this course, and no complaint over 
reached the Board in in respect of the ont that 
was made at Clonmel, i i 


different view from Mr. Butler, aud had insistod oron their being 
introduced immediately, the Roman Catholic parents would have 
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to listen to ety pa , a8 showing what tho feclings of the 
parents of the chi would, to a certain extent, be in case we 
introduced the hooks. 

1783. Do you understand that in the 8th Rate, as originally ex- 

, that time might have heen intended as the time to which 

ae were to be relegated upon the objection of a child }— 

By the 8th Rule it would have been necessary to them to 
tho time set apart for religions inatrection. 

1734. Is not the time which is appointed at the commencement 
and at the clove for reli instruction, called the time of religious 
instruction in that particular school 1—Yes, it ia. 

1735. As the term “separate religious instraction” does not occur, 
why do you fix upon the time of separate religious instruction as 
the time to which those books were to bo rel t—Religi 
instraction is te religious instruction by our Rules, We know 

at ex com! Lb 
of nothing at all except combined instruction and religions 
instruction. There ie combined instruction, which is literary 
instruction, and besides that, religious instruction, which is always 
understood to be separate religious instruction. 

1756. Is not it expreased when the religious instruction is to be 
‘separate religious instraction!—We understand religious instraction 
always to be in its nature separate ; it must form a part of instruc 
tion entirely distinct from the combined instruction of the school ; 
a time must be set apart for the pw amt notified. 

1737. Is not it included in the Time Table of the business of the 
school (—Yes, bat it must be notified ; a board must be put up to 
show that religious instruction is then to go on, that all the children 
= withdraw whose parents de not approve of their remaining, 

738. From the first construction of the Time Table, was not 
there a column in which religious instruction was to be found, and 
the time of giving it was to 9 1—Yes, 

1739. If in the Time Table there was a column for religions 
instruction in which the religious instraction to be given on the 
ondinary duys of the week waa to be noted, wns not in that a 
recognition on the part of the Board that there were timos of reti- 
gious instruction distinct from the separate religious instruction 
which was to be given on» certain day!—tI think religious instruc 
tion, whether given on a particular day set apart for the purpose, 
or given at any other time, which must be a notified time, and, 
under all the fornralities of religions instruction, is always separate 
religious instruction. 

1740. Tu the Sth Rule is there any ning which determines that 
the times of religious instruction to which those books are to be 
relegated upon an objection are to be times of separate Re 
instruction in the sense of a day ect apart for religious instruction 1 
—Cortainly not ; they might be eased cither on a day, or part of a 

~ day, set for the purpose, or they might be used upon any other 

“YE Til Intl, tha teat th option of tho patron, might be 
41. Til a time, at the option ae \, Tm} 

at the commencement of the school, at the cloee of the pal blr 

an intermediate hour!—There is no difference at present about 

that. If the Scripture Extracts are used, after the objection is taken 
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land, in which they could have been 
‘stores, aul in which our other 
uantitios, i 


q Pig) So Pani 
novor been donied, that the book on the Truth of Christianity was 
never employed to any extent in the 1,600 Chureh Education 


1881. Wasthis book used in the ‘ian schools in the North 
of Ireland under the National Board ?—1 imagine it has beon used 
at least as much there as in avy other national schools. 

1901. Loup Bravmowt.—Did you ever hear that there was any 
intention or desire in any party to revise those books, and to have 
the portions of them which have any religious cast removed 3—T 
have never heard of any intention of that sort, and I think I stated 
in my former examination that I have the strongest conviction 
it would be quite contrary to the wish, not only of the majority, but 
of every one of the Commissioners, to remove out of those Lesson~ 
Sooke religious element which is #o largely interspersed through 
out them, 

1902, Loxy Anprossan.—But if Dr. Cullen and the rest of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy wore to express their disapproval of those 
secular books, would not the same result ihe which has happened 
with Sciehd to the Scripture Lessons 1—L cannot say with confi- 
dence what the result would be; but I can say with great confidence 
that it would be exceedingly unwise and dangerous for Dr. Callen 
t muke any such attempt, and that if he did, it would weaken his 
eseeale ry much ; it would be straining the cord agreatdeal too 
tight, And further, I do not believe, from all that I have heard, that 
Dr. Cullen has any such intention in his mind. 1 am speaking 
morely as to matter of opinion. 

1903. Has he not expressed his decided disapproval of combined 
religions instruction |—He is understood to be very hostile to what 
is called mixed education, that is, he is very hostile to the education 
of Roman Catholic children in schools in which the patrons are 
Protestants and the teachers are Protestants. T do not think he is 
‘at all hostile to the education of Protestants and Roman Catholics 
together, provided there is the security of a Roman Catholic patron 
and a Roman Catholic teacher. But, where Roman Catholic children 
am attending a national achool, I believe that he unfortunately is 
very woxious that tho school should ‘on all occasions be under a 
Roman Catholic patron and a Roman Catholic teacher, , 

1904. Did he not, on a lute occasion, say that he reprobated all 
combined religious education I—I do not recollect that; IT am not 
aware of it. Ithink his objection is what I have stated. Gene 
rally speaking, he seems to be hostile to what is called mixed 
education, 

1005. Loup Mowtzacze of Brandon.—Do you refer to any late 
enews wick has appeared from him ?—I think his Pastoral ex- 

te 
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you aware that the “Lessons on the Trath éf Christi- 


090. Did the P, — 
« Lessons on the Truth of Cl iristianity ?”. 


reymen inguiry, thi 
not affect or interfere with the Catholic eitea,saienrare tohe 
altogether excluded from them. 

2091. Loxp Beavwont.—Was that in consequence of certain rales 
with regard to the manner of reading the book ?—It wan; it bad 
reference to the spirit of the Board partly, and slso to the rules 
which were connected with the 5 

2092. Are the Committee to understand that the Pope condemned 
the book itself —He did, decidedly ; &. ¢., not by an express decree, 
but in his conversational intercourse with the clergymen who wero 


cre an ngeels7 po pee le 

2093. But he declined to condemn the system, or to the 
#ystem, on the condition and the conviction that the would 
not be used by the Catholic children !—No doubt be mid so. 
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2111. Loxp Moxteacur of Brandon.—You have never heard of 
the books being excluded by reason of avy one taking that 
objection !—No, I have not. A * 

2112. Carrmas —Are you aware of any opinion having been 
expressed ey. member of the Board (contrary to the treet 
whieb ve just now stated yourself to hold), that it was 
desi to hayeall that which may be termed the religious portion 
taken out of the common reading books !—I never heard any mem- 
ber of the Board wish that that should be done. 

2113. Have you any reason to believe that such a wish is enter 
tained by any member of the Board ?—I cannot say that I have 
‘reason to believe it. 

2114. Lozp Anpnossax.—If Archbishop Cullen and a large por- 
tion of the other dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church were to 
object to those religious portions of the common lesson books, do not 
you think it weld be very likely to become a question whether 
those portions should not be excluded ?—I think I said before, that 
eenee es came tiey would be excluded; Tam pretty sure 
they would be in case of all the authorities ohjecting ; but I do not 
think they would on the authority of any one particular Bishop; 
in such case he might exclude them from hisown school. I know 
many of the Bishops who are partial to the Extracts ; they did use 
them in their schools, and they read some of them, and taught the 

riptures themselves for the children ; but they do not put them 
into the hands of persons who are not qualified to-use them, or whom 
they might suspect of throwing in notes or comments of their own, 
and who might be adverse to the Catholic faith ; or even in the case 

Roman Catholic teachers, there might bean unfitness to uso them 
for the children. 

2169. Banu op Wicxtow.—Do you or not approve of the inter. 
pretation which bas pal beon put upon the 8th Rule, namely, 
that the objection of a child should have that effect?—I approve of 
it, a8 the only means of protecting the children from the book. 

2160. Lonp Moxrgacte of Brandon —Are you to be understood 
to. ve of the interpretation put upon the 8th Rule, which 
enabled one single child to put a veto upon the book, and exclude it 
from the use of all the children of the school !—I think that that 
was the meaning of the.rulo; I think there was no other meaning 
to be attached to it; I approve of that, therefore, so far as a menns 
of protecting the children from the book. 

163, Cxtarman.—Are the Committee to understand you to aw, 
that, according to your interpretation of the 8th Rule, any chi 
objecting could cause the removal of that book from the hoars of 
catia instruction }—That is the interpretation which I put upon 
the 8th Rule. 

2164. Though yon think that thero is some hardship and absurdity 
in such n rule, being the only protection which the Ontholic body 
had that the book should not be commonly used by Catholic teachers 
and Catholic scholars, would have objected to the modification 
‘of that rule if the you considered objectionable had not been 
removed from the list?!—I would, decidedly, 

2165. Lonp Agprossax.—Howover absurd the construction put 
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2295. They ee pc were, a jurisdiction over those points 
to their clergy t—Just #0. ‘s 

2296, Upon that. consulted the clergy, and the clorgy ex- 

an objection ?—Some of them had al, objected, and it 

‘not come as a subject before the clergy ; the chief matter which 

they had Lecomte atts meetin, vite Caer separate 

religious instruction, with a view ey would agree among 

themselves upon the days and hours when it was to be given to the 
children of their respective persuasions. 

2297. Loxp Bisnor or Ussory.—Did you, in point of fact, ascer~ 
tain the feelings of the priests first, and the ots afterwards, or 
vice versa i—In point of time we heard the objection of the priests 
first ; but that arose from the nature of our in: ‘ions, which 
obliged us to call first en the clergy,and next on the most influential 
laymen, in order to put the matter before them, and inform them 
a5 to the plan and general arrangements upon which the school was 
taibe vondicteaaeuan rik in paper drawn up by the Commis- 
sionera, and which we read to the several parties. 

2298. Was it part of your instractions to consult the: as 
to the use of particular books in the school !—Not at all; but it 


was our duty to answer any questions they might ask us in refer | 


‘ence to I. 
2299. Lam to understand that that was the way in which the 
communication arose between you and the clergy t— .! 
2300. Eanu or Hannowsy.—Your instructions were not to con- 
sult the clergy about the books to be used at the time of combined 
penny but the arrangements for giving religious instruction }— 


es. 
2301. In the course of that communication the question respect- 
ing the religious books to be vsed at the time of combined instrac~ 
tion arose |—Yes, and naturally, 
2302, Upon this, did you make any special report to the Board 
that such was the fecling which prevailed !—No; I did not deem 


it a 

2303. Dia you feel _youreelf authorized to take arrangemente, 
with regard to combined instruction, without reference to the 
Board !—We did, under the general rules of the Board, ‘There was 
no particular difference between this and any other school in the 
respect you mention, and we felt ourselves fully co wader 
the instructions we had received, tu areas to combined educa- 


e ‘J 


8 the day came for the opening of the school, it ae 
ld.-be introduced or not. rae | 

T undertook the duty of registering the applicants for admission ; 
kept the book myself, and as the parents came in, I took their 
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ae deg oa ee a ae 
ot anythin, itestants on the , 
on thos ids you did pa hea the book ?1—Yee. _ 
2341. Kant or Desastr.—You said that you did not take pains 
to ascertain the entire unanimity of the Roman Catholic parents ; 
did you consider that you were justified, upon your own responsibility, 
in ant 
the 


ntcipating the objection of the parents and withdrawing one of 

's own books, from a school of which it was the patron, 

Sapien che dhe er 

its of the children in thi yi 

‘a Foclty of thien ‘ho firmed te: principal deautifae od 

the town objected to ‘the Extracts, and my bands were 

tied up, and so were those of the Commissioners, with to the 
iiiedteetion of the book during the time of combined i i 

2342. id not you have ascertained first that there was 

unaiiimity 1—There was no need of unanimity. 

Bisnor oF Ossony.—Will you narrate to the Com- 
mittee the circumstances connected with the opening of the Dun- 
BaSrey model school t—About a week after the opening of the 

model school, Dr. Patten and I were sent to make similar 
arrangements for the opening of the Danmanway model school. 
We acted just’ ax I before described in the case of Clonmel; we 
called on thie clergy and the other principal persone in the neighbour= 
hood ; we read to them the paper containing the general ions: 
which were given for hs lance. The rector wished to take no 
in connexion with school. In that particular case the 
Catholic clergyman made no objection to the use of the 


Bre Lemons. 
19. Did he communicate with you that he would make ated 
He asked us what books would be used, and we told him all the 
books of the Board; there was a conversation ax to the Seri 
Lessous and the Christian Evidences, The usual books were intro 
duced in the Dunmanway school, and amongst them petit oe 
Lesions; and from the day that the school opened, they 
continued to be used since. 

2350. Youeay the Roman ee made no objection ; 
did you then consult the Roman Catholic parents?—When the 
parents came, cast asked, bad the books and the arrangements 
cotnected with the school the approbation of their clergyman, 
and they were informed that they had. The Oa ae Lessons were 
introdaced in the echool, and bave continued to be read from that 
time to this at the hour of combised instruction. 

2351. Do you mean that the books continue to be read still}—Yes, 

2352. What is the meaning of this passage from your letter: “The 
Scripture Extracts continued to be read np to the close of Inst year, 
when the Rey. J. Kelleher pe notice to the head master and to 
the District Inspector that be desirod the use of those books to be 
given up by the Roman Catholic Lert t—They were never given 
up; they continued to be read without any remark, or anything 

ing occurred worth mentioning to the Commissioners. 
|. There was no interruption to the reading of those books? 
—None whatever. 
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jection was made by the only, and I told him that euch 
Stee i co nee eer ts aloes nail a Wa 
had not mnde objections, it would have been culpable in the 
awaken them in their minds by informing them 
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“their use; I ed to correct the wrong im) 

was under, and to let him know that as paris! 

act on his objection, parental right being that which we could ali 

recognize as the Bogrd’s officers, but that his relation to 
rules of 


& ‘the re 


sFREE 


2865. If your object were to correct Mr. Kelleher’s error, why did 
not you morely communicate to him that his mandate to the teacher 
wae not to be attended to; why did you go on to toll him that it was 
“open to bim to adviso or direct the parents to instruct the teachers 
i have their children not included in the classes who read the 
Boriptire Lesions, and that the teachers are then bound to act on 
the Ineteuctions of the parents ?"—I stated to him a common truism, 
Vrom his relation to his flock, nothing can be plainer than that he 
had the same rights that every other clergyman bas to advise his 
flock on matters intimately connected with their religions well-being. 

2986, Lonp Bravxost.—Was that any part of your duty as an 
officer of the Board ?—I conceive that it was my duty to tell him 
what was his exact relation in the matter; that his relation to the 

ts of his own flock was not influenced by our rales; that he had 
no right to interfere with the school, but that the right which he had 
asa ch , we had neither the will nor the power to control, 

2367, Bant, or Desanr.—Do not you think that that would cause 
an objection to be raised on tha pan of the parents by directing on 
thom what you knew to be an adverse influence 1—I do not, 

2368. Lonp Mowreaare of Brandon.—It did not lead to that con- 
sequence t—No, but to the very opposite: I beliove if I had taken 
any other step than the one I took, the books would not now be in 
use, To show the entirely cordial spirit in which those books 
recommended, the Commissioners state in their 
an he further from their intention than compulsion; 





were wble to read, read them. 
2768. But sinee that time lms the reading of the Scripture Lessons 
discontinued 1-—The time for reading thom now is before the 
Tu aecordance with 


it that before thy oy hae 

az many of the children lad in the habit of coming between 
nine and ten o'clock for extra instruction, 

2769. Aro they now read Rae Roman Catholic childrgu in the 
Mai School I— ot Hy te of thee a Ok ieee 
than one-third of the Protestant children. 

2773. How do you account for the diminution in the number of 
Protestant children SE eS books t—The Protestant children 
attend the reading of the Bible during the religious instruction, but 
comparatively few of them attend Scripture Extracts 
which is before the ordinary business; 1 think they will soon 
cease to attend it altogether. 5 

2774, How do youaccount for none of the Roman Catholics attend- 
ing now since the change, when a great many attended previo 
ai all read these books previously, that is, all that were 
to ried upwards of 1,200 on the rolls of the two schools before the 
change are described as learning them. The non-attendance of the 
Roman Catholic children was, in my opinion, caused by what is called 
the emendation of the 8th Rule, but whieh, I think, made it worse; 
I wish it had remained as it was, for the rule itself was 20 unrenson- 
able, I must say, and so subversive, not only of the national system, 
but of all echool-keeping, that it never could have been carried into 
effect; it ahead 80 ray know of, been te letter ie 
many years; but amendes lo gave an) rent the yates 
objontine, and, in consequence of that objection, we had to make a 

lution that these books must be either before or after the 


inary business, T have a very important document to refer to 
on the subject of the Scripture Extracts: I was aware that Archbish 
Murray had, a long time ago, written a isd important letter on this 
it, 


subject, but, from not knowing the date had great difficulty 
in referring to it, and, in fact, 1 was not able to find it till about an 
hour before I left Dublin for Kingstown; I could therefore only 
glance over the letter, and take down a sentence or two; Dr. Murm) 
at that time had been about seven in connexion with the Board, 
and he was at that particular period so much attacked for it, that 
he wrote a letter, as he states, to all the prolates of his ehurch, “exeept 
one,” expressing a determination to retire from the Board, unless it 
was in accordance with their views that he should remain. It is 
dated the 21st of October 1838, and it was published in the Dublin 
eee Post of the following day: I will read the extract which T 
im it. 

2775. Loxp Beavsroxr,—Will you read the whole letter }—I was 
unable to copy the whole letter, becauze I only saw it about an hour 
before I in to come here, 
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i the subject of the Seripture Extracts. He publishes in his 
Jotter a I reyes iaek Archbishop Bally, the Roman Catholic Print, 


and another from Bishop Denvir, one of the present Commissioners. 
Dr. Denvir in that letter begs him not to think of retiring from the 
Commission; so that Dr, Murray was encourged to go on, and ho 
did to the end. 
‘2777. Lorp Brsnor or Ossory.—You do not know more in detail 
Catholic 


the answers which he received from the other Roman ie pre~ 
lates ?—No; I think this is an important fotter, and it can be easily 
referred to, as I have given the exact daté, 

2780. Lorn Anprossay.—Do you ascribe the withdrawal of the 
aig is Ug cage i th fnlerpetsion the ih eye 
only to the in the in tion le, or 
out it partly, and even more, to the opinion entertained of ‘thoee 
books by Archbishop Cullen and the other Roman Catholic hier- 
archy 1—Decidedly to the latter. 

2781. Lorp Bisnor or Ossony.—In what way was the objection 
of the Roman Catholies to the reading of those books communi- 
cated t—Immediately after the change, there was an objection on 
the part of some of the parents to the book. The rule was then im- 
diately applied ; and the time for reading the books was changed to 
a hetone the ordinary business of the school, namely, from 

if-past nine to ten o'clock. 

2782. Viscount Craxcsrtr.—How was the objection made hy 
the parents!—It was made first in tho female school ; one or two 
objected, and others followed their example ; and something similar 
took place in the boys’ school. But the objection became general ; 
when one objected, they all began to object. 

2788, Coarmmay.—Do you think that it would be possible now 
to restore the previous stato of things, with regard to those book, 
cana eaaOy, with keeping up the national system of education in 
Treland?!—I would rather not answer that question: 1 think that 
the Scripture Extracts re mt a principle. Their introduction 
into the system was regarded as a compromise, and as condition of 
the original grant. hey represented the religious element to a 
certain oxtent, and I think that the other books alluded to are not 
in the same position us the Scripture Extracts. 

2791. Lory Arprossay.—You consider that now, practically, 
there is ne combined religious instruction in the national system ?!— 

t what is omicel in our ordinary Lesson Books. 

2792. Have you ever heard any opinion expressed by the Roman 
Catholics against the religious portions of your common Lesson 
Books ?—1 have not, 

2793. Do you think that there is any danger of that element in 
those books being expunged tt have lest that there is a disposi- 
tion on the of some persons to have the religions lessons 
omitted ; but I cannot say that I ever myself heard any objection 
made to them, P 

2794. But if the Board had considered it right to remove a reli- 

us book which constituted a element in the system, might 
Gee oe ight to remove the reli, element 
in the sceular books!—I think they might object to the religious 








the footi which 

{lie Aisruption in the Board be racilestly aga 

which the Roman Catholics have been contending !—It wa: 

2825. Do you not therefore think that the carrying out the Arch- 

bishops views, by restoring the ayatem to its condition before the 

ion, would have the effect of causing the withdrawal of a 

nui of Roman Catholic childron from the schools !—J ean 
state my opinion ; I think it would. 

826. Loup wuoxt.—Do you mean that there is a general 
wish among the Roman Catholics generally eared ey, joint 
instruction in purely secular matters }—Decidedly not; ve 
always found them anxious for it, both the laity, and T say all 
the that I hare come into communication with os lagna 
sadins fotiete: ak ot aba ened ane has become prevalent 


the case, would not the ing the of 
* putting bef 


Famers are peso, 
tion, and that they woul 
disturbed. 

2829. Loxn Brsnor or Ossony.—When you say “ mixed educa- 
tion,” do you include in that, mixed religious edneation 1—I mean 
“mixed” toa certain extent. We have been going on for many 
years in this way, and these opinions, to which reference has been 
made, have only lately sj rang BP 5 Tam sure they are not passiee 
chy by the great body of Roman Catholics ; they really have no 

ire for the separate aystem of education; on the contrary, 
would, I am sure, deprocate it, 


May U1, 1864, 
Ven, Edward Adderley Stopford, Archdeacon of Meath. 


4291, Eart or Cannanvox.—Do you think that the difference of 
opinion which has existed among the Commissioners during the last 
ear has affected either those who were in connexion with the 
Board, or those who were standing aloof from it, but felt inclined to 
put themselves into connexion with itt—TI have no means of know- 
ing what effect it produced upon the patrons of schools ; but with 
respect to those who were to the Board, or standing aloof 
from it, T think the offect of it has certainly been to strengthen their 
impressions against the Board. 
4292. Lonp Brsnor or Ossony.—You mean the effect of the divi- 
sion at the Board |—Yes, I think it has alienated them «till more 
strongly from the Board, 





this, that any one 
Chili reading Gat book, bet 
up thie school, 
was: opi from the first time that the rule 
awented that was the obvious laastewtca 
along with that I also saw that thore were eircum- 
sean hosliy: & bscent sures) 
: xt Herentyson.—You think, in point of fact, the 
‘of the Sth Rule has simply expleinod it in the natural 
ous meaning of the rule as it stood when it first appeared ]— 
Bane ey aoe be Sak aa ae 
ic words, that 


Jy b=1 would have recommended the withdrawal of the 8th Rule, 
J} @ return to the prictice of the Bourd as it existed several years 
to the introduction of that rule. 
‘ou have already stated that several changes have taken 
ju tho rules of the Board from the time of its foundation up 
last change which hus just been spoken of —Yes, 
t % eerste nepent bs yon thar there is no security to the 


or to the supporters of the system, ha shoe eee 
gn to.an indetinite extent in future Formerly I bi pays 


strongly in my own mind ; of late years I have quite got 

Nhat fear ; but since the late alterations made wih ee to 
Ath Rule 1 do foresee farther changes as being inevi 

Tn what direction do you think the changes will be which 

foresee }—I think it probable that the Board will ere lave 

withilraw their sanction from the Scriptare Lessons, with the sole 

of getting rid of the principle of the 8th Rule, so that they 


mot be urged to appl, rinciple to all their reading books. 
. You are een Poa jess, tliat there is a good. deal of 
information contained in the ordinary reading books of 
t—L am aware of it, 
. In principle, if, according to the 8th Rule, as now inter 
one it can prohibit the use of Seripture Lessons at the 
combined instruction, should not that one parent also be 
to prohibit the use of any parts of the ordinary lescon 
which have a Seis ebaracter or tendeacy 1—The principle 
to be precisely the same in cach case, so much so, that I 
te be made hereafter to apply it to both 
o. 

Avil al the Board have already surrendered the princi 

ww Rika uhlite Bstipture'Lansons, Wie taunt scfameto coreaies 








Pant LE} Evidence of Sir Thomas N. Redington, K.0B. mat 
Ee Nh RI ES the passage in 


6103. So that Mr. Blake was a competent interpreter of the mean- 
ing of both !—He may be a competent interpreter ; but I consider 
that those who read the rule ean also interpret it; and I consider 
that the Commissioners interpreted it. 

S104. Bat the state of the case is, that Mr. Blake, who intro- 
duced a in the 6th Report, which was afterwards embodied. 
in the Sth Rule, pat an interpretation upon it which is different from 
Ah aang rotation different from the view taken by Mr. 

‘was put upon that passage by the Church Education Society ; 
and the Commissioners, in their next report, did not say that that 
was an erroneous interpretation. 

5105. Eat or Wicxtow.—Does not it strike you, that it would 
bea aes more aed to take of a rale a that bes) not 
considering its grammatical conatrnction, but considering the object 
of the framers of such a rule, to understand it as incall we 
that one child objecting should rather hare ission to retire, all 
the others being ready and willing to read the book, than that ono 
child eye exclude se book sltogsther from the pre 1—The 
parent is the person who objects ; and one parent objecting can 
oxelnde the book. I tel a regarding as I did be hours of 


combined secular instruction as the hours at which it was intended 
that all the children should be required to attend, T always looked 
open the separation of the children at the hours of combined inatrac~ 


jon ax somewhnt absurd, and I voted against the modification of 
the rale as it now stands introduced in 1863; because Imid, “You 
are actually establishing still further, that ia the bours of combined 
eecular instruction, instruction may be given, at which some chil- 
dren may not be required to be present. [ think the original 
intention of the was, that the hours of combined secular 
instruction should be hours during which the patrons might require 
all the children to attend, and that no instruction ehould be given 
during those hours at which anychild could not conscientiously attend, 
106. Wonld not the uence of your view be, that when 
once the Board has sanctioned any book as a hook for combined 
instruction, no child or no parent should have any right whatever to 
interfere with it !—I think it would have been more consistent at 
er ee et Hemel lad said, | eae 
Seriptare Extracts has not s in being generally coat 'y 
‘parties, and it is therefore unsuited to bo on the list for the hour 


sd hie some would 


aim 

va ie to have been to give combined secular instruction aye 

08. And in that s9 far as the attempt to give combined reli~ 

gious instruction was made to interfere with that, the more important 

-at least tho more attainuble end of the system was sacrificed 
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Peers Is not the shat ehh the Board have adopted ae 
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L found that I conld far 
pn ee har fe 
upon the rules ape reese any wer Av ab rete 


Neaiet csbepradsoredicn Diveab there. I took it, and 
eonkd to improve tho tone of the teaching, as for as the 
ie concerned, and by ‘the school improved. 
rt with that master, and after a little while L 
ing the serviecs of a man of whose qu 
more favourable opinion, under whose 
very much reine and the attendance was 
apy so, that I think, instead of an attendance of about 
‘whon 1 went to the school, four of whom only were 
Uhoae were the children of the schoolmaster, we had in the course 
“we ‘an average of about 60, 
1 was the means of estal 
grooms and the horse-trainers of the Curmgh of Kildare, 
‘went ou prosperoualy for sowe time, without any complaint 
of any parenb oF or child, or manager, 
, Did this state of ih continue 1—Not very 
After some little tim: ed think i in 1860, we were visited in ont 
oe Catholic Bishop of the diocese, the Right 
in. Haly. 
ss. To what do you emey the change’—Dr. Haly was 
with the armngements of the school. The numbers were 
wry separa on that day, sees it was very early after the eom- 
ness subsequent to the Christmas holidays, How= 
tar ho = he was pleased wees and eps his approval 
Way in the observation bool leaving the school, he 
io i best nl on ging 6 in which they 
Kept ie saw, among others, tI de Evidences of the 
ristinnity : to this he « pbiested but he mentioned that 
it waa to the Cori ers he woi spely to hey the beok?ae 
Tat once told him that it was introduced by the unanimous 
of the Beard, and that I did not well see that they could 
ily withdraw it. However, shortly after his visit, the nambers 
iliminish, We were then visited by the Roman Catholic 
who, I believe, took the names of the children who were in 
and our numbers mpidly diminished, tae there re- 
the fen Prsietans n at Soo pa 
‘ou steps to restore Perce 1 did 
,, state tebe you did !—I wrote a letter to Bishop 
iT your Lordships will permit me, I will read, with his 
Nod 18th Febroary 1851 
You receive any other cnaiataiten from the Board 
have read }—I had a communication, not from 
of the Commissioners, and which T 
oh ollicial one, which, if your Lordships will allow me, 





: to me Eh ‘most naturally 
terpretation, yet agree never intended 

the ealsan oF a whole pes from certain 

of instruction, on account of the objection of one, or of a 
and, in fact, such has never been the result in our own model 
in whieh there have been both Jews and Christians, objecting 
ire Lessons, and who were not compelled to do so, 
to be any impediment to others, f eonens there- 
are not bound by our rales, according to the Commis+ 
own interpretation of them, to éxelude from the reading of 
lessons sanctioned by the Board, any children i 

ject to their reading those lessons, though they do 

learning of the Church Catechism, &e. ‘All he has 

words used by Mr. Macdonnell, with the assent 


ane 


the rare Poetry, (ns the case may be), at which time 

i parents may object will be expected toattend. And 

that, moreover, such and such another hour on auch a day, is set 
apart for religions instruction in the authorized version of the 


\¢ Bibl 
or the Catechism, or, in short, any religious books not sanctioned uy 
the Board. And this, he added, ‘is a decisive answer to those who 

have pretended that a whole school may be deprived of the use of a 
‘book they are willing to uso, by getting some one child to object.’ 

on this you may act, and this decision yon may show to any 
‘being not only that on which we have always acted, and 
Thave alwnys understood was to be acted on, but also what 

‘was distinctly assented to by all the Commissioners present,—Your's 

faithfully, Riesaxo Dopitw.” 

7409. Banu ov Wioxtow—Was that written to you in conse- 

of any communication that you had made to the Areh+ 

11 think it was in consequence of = verbal communication 

to the Archbishop, after I had seon what 1 will preseutly call your 
to. 


attention 

‘TALE. Did believe when you first placed your schools under 
the Board aha the yates was oe one of aa a and 
separate religious education, or that there was a religious element 
PriMibbeedalat’ portion of dheiritrtction I believed 
that was a religious clement essentially incorporated with the 
ayatem of education ; I believed that the books of the Board them~ 
solves carried that out, and that the clement uust be introduced into 

zYgeY school which used their books, 
7416. Lonny Beavnoxt.—In what did you conceive the religious 
cloment to consist?—In portions of their reading books; in the 
Extracts, in a Veabons on the Truth of Christianity, and 
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§ 


these rig 


from these their pablished conditionsand principles, and pray 
those who have the power to enforce the fulfilment of their original 
contract, And now for our proofs, For some time after the first 
establishment of the system, it was objected by its opponents that 
it was one which entirely neglected all religious instruction, and 
made no provision for the education in religion, either of the 
‘or the pupils, who attended their schools. In answ 
tion, ad made by the Bishop of Exeter in his place 
we have the Commissioners themselves asking, in their 3d rt, 
* What is our ‘ice in the National Model School of Dublin? It 
is this: the Ten Commandments aro constantly hung up in it; so 
is the Christian Lesson which our rules enjoin. A portion of the 
Word of God is daily read from our Scripture Extracts, and at stated 
times the Protestant and Roman Catholic parochial clergy attend, 
and give religious instruction ; this is our practice, They algo refer 
to their Inspector's reports, to prove the general use of the Seripture 
Extracts; and in their rules as to tuition, attendance, &e., we find 
them directing such extracts from Scripture as are prepared under 
the sanction of the Board may be used, and are earnestly recommen- 
ded by the Board to be used, during those hours allotted to this or- 
dinary schoo! business. (Vol. 1. p, 35). Butagain, in the evidence 
of Mr. Commissioner Carlile, as given in page 64 of this same volume, 
we have him avswering thus to the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons. ‘Question 2530. Is the method generally adopted 
for teaching reading taken from the other books you lave men- 


‘iene ai 


wd, referece to a momorial ox petition from certain pa 


trons and 
erectians we cunvesion sick the ‘ational Board, and which had just 
‘published. 








, prohi- 
instruction. I have said, ‘ if strictly acted upon,’ for Thelieve 

Dyas ee aerial Pim 
3 and that the framers of the rule themselves did not in- 


ean show 


tend thut the strict letter of this rule should be enforced, provided 
peed 6 read 


) you soe reason to apprehend that 

remains may be removed —I 

on as they have been doing for some time 
every 


\ "s book?—I think, and I should hope, prev 
farther attempts being made by the same parties who have got it 
removed for withdrawing still further those 1 pins which they 
anight think objectionable, and that a cortain degree of confidence 
would be restored tothe public mind, which might ultimately extend 
‘the usefulness of the system, 


Tune 15, 1854, 
The Rev. John O'Regan. 
7488, Lonny Axprossax.—You are at instructor, appointed 
the Archbishop of Dublin, at the Marlborough-etreet’ model 
‘school 1—I am. 


ttl 
report of your Lordships’ Committee, The minds of 
aiding to see what the rewult will be. 
498. Do you think that the late apne shone on 
perce ot ena pda feugey of this rihachoense 
is gui this Committee, will damage the prospects 
the eaten = Eat : 

7499, Currtnway.—What grounds have you for thinking so t—If 
‘the late proceedings of the Brnistaneies be sanctioned by your 
: and by the Government, I think the Commissioners will 

confidence which has been hitherto ter in them by many 


fies, except, perhaps, the Roman Catholics, I think, how~ 
osarai penions wi have reflected upon the subject, must 





attach great importance 

to the of the beak wtih ess the, corablnad aig toe 

insteactiont—I think it was the combined religious instruction 

which reconciled to the aysten many of the Protestants, laymen and 
, wlio were favourable to it. 


ected U in religious 
Hf to certain 
of the reading books ; but I heed .ys avoided mixing m: 
with such matters, feeling that it might interfere with my 


7519 Do fink thi would bo a safeguard 
. thin! at it a i 
fature spear if the Board were maide more ible to Ue 
Lord Lieutenant than they are at present }—Yes. 

7527. Can you point outany case in which sorten, wie 
the same as of the model school in Dublin, bas followed 


out in Treland with regard to united education ?—Yes, in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 

7528. Will you state in what the resemblance consists }—At the 
college entrance examination, all, Protestants and Roman Catholics 
alike, are examined in selections from the Scriptures : at present, 
these seleetions are the Gospel of St. Luke, and Acts of the Apostles > 
and in their encergrounele course all are alike examined in Paley’s 


Evidences and Butler's Analogy, and though I was ten years a rési- 
dent in the University, I never know or heard of a Roman Catholic 
objecting to thase books, Now, in the Central Model School, as it 
was, not.as it is, there were selections from the Seri contain- 
ing, along with mach beside, the aforesaid Gospel and Acts, and also 
Evidences of Christianity, used by all until the change, and I never 
heard of an objection being made there to any of those books. The 
jel seems to me a very close one. In both selections from the 
icriptures and Christian Evidencea were text-books for all the 
pupils, the only difference being, that in the University their ase was 
sory on all, while in the Model School it was left to the 


7430. Hiso tapnoe or Dowx.—Oonld not you draw the lel 
which you have drawn a little further, as showing that, while mem~ 
bers of the Established Church are bound to attend the catechetical 
lectures, the members of the Roman Catholic Church are not bound 
to attend them before receiving their ucademica! degree t—I think 

anaes. coneen: wbece 2 cea The Protestants at the 
ity are bound to attend the catechetical lectures: in tho 
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ns, the ambiguity of the other is 
and the meaning of the rale is at once: ined. Now, 


jing of the other, aud consoq 
of the rala. If Lean show that by tho persons upon wl 
the use or non-use of the book depends 


gn btarety seg If 


Hicto item caplet 


180 OF NOD-UsE, As 
of those locall, 


upon whose diseretion the use or non-use of that book 

the managers of the schools, and therefore it cannot be a book: for: 
separate religious instruction, for over the books for separate reli- 
gious instruction neither the Board nor the manager has any kind. 
of control. Hore there is doounentary evidence supplied: by: the 
Board which fixes the meaning of one of those: jions ; and, 
accilvre, soniees Ube acabigaity cb tp’ olline jieant onmeaeeain 
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which T have reason to believe had the sunction of the hi 


previonsly to the late dieraption of the Board, it would have been 
A protection against the consequences of it ?—I think it would ; but 
‘ink also, the orters of the system conecived that they 
ity than any such rale conld give; they con- 

, on the und of a contract 


he 


example, that in my cake the Board have violated their contract ; 
I put my schools in connexion with the Board om the expross 
wr ding that I should have liberty to use the books 

their list ; ey require from every manager of a school a 
tinct undertaking that they will use no book without their sane- 
tion ; I stated to the Board the books which I intended to use, and 
obtained their sanction for their uso ; I feel, therefor, that I should 
hold my school discharged from a condition already fulfilled, and that 
I be ever afterwards free to use those booke ; this is a leading 
principle of justice and common sense. 

8041, Lon Anprossax.—Do you think you would obtain any ad— 
ditional security, or that it would bean improvement in the system, if 
the Board were made more responsible to the Lord Lieutenant than 
they are present, so that no hook should be publiehed without the 
sanction of the Lord Lieutenant, and no book once sanctioned should 
bo withdrawn without the sanction of the Lord Lieutenant t—I do. 

8163. Vescourt Hurentxsoy,—I collect from some of your former 
answers that a return to the original system of the National 
the system which existed before the resolution of the 18th Jaly last 
year, would be entirely sttisfactory to and to the other 
ipalieene signed the petition to which you have alluded ?— 
os 








hy the patron as 
i pete ae 


the time of separate 
T think tho distinction is clear in the documenta 
issued. There is a clear distinetion in tho 
Charter of the Board, which is Lord Stanley's letter, between them ; 
both kinds of instruction are clearly specified there, and both kinds 
ion are clearly pointed out in the subsequent docoments 


rule, 3 
obviously 
of the 


of the question 
at the words used by Mr. Macdonnell 


letter. In the conclusion of the letter, he either contradh 
or he contradicts me. 


23rd June, 1854. 
The Right Rev. Cornelius Denvir, ».p., Roman Catholie 
Bishop, Belfast. 
8766. Lonp Steisorrk ee concur in the i 
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8777, Can of that from own knowk can 
of it on at ke told meas bee opi q saci 
shenpa llerpected alo B tx to way in whi oa Quem Mate 
ways interpret in way in which you 
eelaewiad it!—I am sure he did. 

8779. Lonp Brsuor oy Dowx.—Do you think the withdmwal of 
the Archbishop's books, the one from the published list, and the 
other from the sanctioned list, has had any effect upon yablls 
either to increase or diminish their confidence in the Board}—! 
sachet Aa tee as far as the Catholic public is concerned. I say, 
decidedly, it admits of no doubt whatever, that their confidenge in 
the Board has been increased by the withdrawal of the books; their 
confidence waz much diminished by their retention. 
atatieare oF Darra ‘ou are quite pores bere: 

chango in the Protestant part of the communit 
T am not ayareiras change it may rites produced in he Boe 
testant community, but I have heard persons not of the Roman 
Catholic faith say, they were books which should never baye been 
introdaced at any time. 

8781, Lonp Anvnossay.—Have you any objection to the ee 
ture Extracts as a book to be uscd in the hours of combined rel 
gious instruction? —I have, 

8782. Will you state what the objection is!—My reason is, Ido 
not consider it to be a book from which religion is to be learnt; I 
do not consider it is a book from which the doctrines of faith excla- 
hively are to be gathered ; spoaking only as an individual, T do not 
see ihe use of wasting time with it; religious instruction ought to 
be given separately, as religious instruction. 

Are AA eit faaok Win: nyshensras, YOR Ho; ou think still it 
would be an improvement in that system if ‘he reading of the 
Scripture Extracts were done away with *—I do not ge would 
do away with them; they are not done away with by the Board ; 
they remain and are tolerated ; aan bcke left to the option of the: 
patrons ; some Catholic patrons use them, and some do not. 

8784, Lox» Beavsoxt.—Your private opinion is, that it is rather 
tw loss of time to use them !—My private opinion is, that secular 
Tasirriction’ shocld /bo.courpletely. separated. from. rolig ioe: faMstae 
tion. Daring the time paid to secular instruction, that alone 
should be given, and during the time set apart for religious instrac- 
tion, suck only should be given by sears parties. 

8785. Loxb Anprossax.—Do you think that that element of the 

has a combined religions instruction, ought to be 
with t—I do. 


8787. Lop Brsnor or Dows.—It has been stated by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin that he has been informed confident fy that a 
desire oxists on tho of some of the members of the to 
‘expunge from all the Reading Books every thing that partakes of a 





were Sgageeeene so that the children should ander 

them t—It is Le would explain them that I would 

object to his ag aera If he explains them, he will explain 

rp is ee eg ch to his own Belson 

not be views w! would approve 

ov Hannowsr.—You do nob kuow what the limits of 
would be ?—I do not. 

to a Pro- 


2ith June, 1854. 
Jeremiah J. Murphy, Esq, 
8835. Cuarmsax.—Will you have the to state what 


offices you hold under the Government 1—I the office of Muster 
et and also that of a Commissioner of National Education 


ars S36. When ‘ore you appointed a Commissionor }—On the Lith 


of Joly, ee 
8838. Has attention been called to the recent exelusion of 
fescpenge idences, and the Lessons on the Truth of Chris- 
1—I hee the exclusion of them. 

. On what grounds 1—I moved the oxelusion of the Christian 
Bvidonces (Parker's book), beeause I considered muck of that book: 
quite opposed to Catholic teaching and doctrine in casential matters, 
Freel Ebad ascertained that such was the almost universal, if not the 

jion of the Roman Catholic clergy, and the intelligent 
Hom lic laity of Ireland. 

Did your wish to exelude that book arise from new 
ereiccee DAL bak wees, wo ae you regret that it ever 
been introduced }—I regretted that it leven been introduced ; 
my attention was drawn to it by a Roman Catholic clergyman, who 
stated to me) that it was a moet objectionable book, and entirely 
pd a eer corre} and ort T then Soh for the 

time, in ied my own ent to it, 1 wasaatis- 
feds’ wees book 2 that cherclor 1 Unrsoce that 
its introduction or continuance was not consistent with 
ciples of the Board, as previously avowed, and as announced io 
their reports, and that it was not right towards Catholics, crtounts 
tho mombers of the Catholic body whose children were 
the: schools, to tieahinl ele marr spam ee 
recommended body of Commissioners, of whom some were 


SB4I, Didi you comsidér its veriation fromthe resommentintiony 
of the Commision im 1825%—1 did, cortainly; im bret 
186, I find this paseage:—“The ie mousy which. 
nd has to administer, se lakol from ns. of all com 
aly for books to be used 
religious denominations 
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ee ee ae and used for the 
purposes of common instruction, , in inion, to 
irsous page bouks of aa ecaatvaly Honan Catholic Kind t-—-Most 


ly. 
8851. You would apply strictly the «ame of which you have 
advoraot the application hero in the caso ar boas aoe to 
Roman Catholic 4 of » similar kind 1—Just as strictly. 


8852. Coammmax.—Do you believe the opinions pad have ex~ 
pressed in kalba hittoricabalpaigidlagerins os the 
majority of the Roman Catholic clergy and laity ?—1 no doubt 
that they are ; I never spoke to a Roman Catholic clergyman or lny- 
man open the subjeet whodid not condemn the Lessons ou Christian 


8853. How do you account for its having so long remained on the 
list of books sanctioned by the Board !—The only way in which I 
can account for it is this: I was myself willing, ‘underall the ciroum= 
stances, to allow it to remain, provided the 8th Rale had not 
been interfored with ; I consider that the 8th Buls. openioreael 
practical exclusion of that book ; if any child or children objected 
to it, it would be relegated to the time of separate religious instrac~ 
tion. When with pain I was obliged to take the step Tid, + 
to move the exclusion of those books, I stated that I was quite ready 
not to do a0, provided things were allowed to remain as were, 
and no attempt were made to alter the 8th Rale, which Roman 
Catholics hud always ded, and which I have reason to know 
that Dr, Murray himeelf regarded as a safeguard against the intro- 
dnetion of the book. 

8866. Lory Anpnossax.—Now that the Archbishop's books om 
the Truth of Christianity, bave been withdrawn from the list of books. 

ublished both and sanctioned by the Board, are you satisfied with 
the construction at present put upon the 8th Rule {—1 do not obj 
to it; Iam not however satisfied with it, for this reason ; I fear 
in practice it will lead, and I know that it has already led, to some 
inconvenience, and therefore, though not at the time expressing my 
reasons for opposing it, I did certainly oppose it ; I will state te 
your Lordships the reason why, The rale, as it stands at preeent, 

to me to impose upon a teacher the duty of teaching the 

Beriptare Lessons and the Sacred Poctry, whether he will or no, If 
he happens to be a teacher in a district in which the Roman Catholic 
clergyman thinks these books oughe not to be read during combined 
inatruction, or perl at all, he will be in this position, he must 
either abandon his under the Board, or act cont to the 
direction and to the advice of his spiritual superior. We havo had 
already two instances ia which objections have been made, not, I 
beliove, by teachers, but by pupil-teachers, and the Board were in 
this difficulty. I, for one, never would have assented to oxelude 
them, because they stated they conscientiously refused to teach theae 
books ; what was done in these cases was, that a direction was given 
to have somo other pupil-teachers employed, who would not 
to teaching the book. Supposing however that there is only one 
teacher in # national echool, and that teacher, from = conscientious 
motive, and acting under the direction of his pastor, does not think 
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conditions prescribed in this memorable “Charter” of the 
Board, and respecting the views which influenced the Com- 
missioners in acting upon some of them, and in rejecting 
others as impracticable. In order that the subjoined extracts 
from his Evidence may be clearly understood, it will be 
necessary to enumerate the requirements of Lord Stanley's 
first Letter, and to elucidate them by a few observations. 
The following were the original conditions upon whieh the 


“For the success of the undertaking, much muat 
racter of ered tothe count rl the 


Srl the Boant will 


either 
ae and oe Catholic te etn ae ey 
ic 


cy mpl Nia 


ote all applications for ald, whether granted or 


rin grown ott dco, and annually sabmit to 
ath vil i Sovarah require, 1s & condition not to be departed from, 

Acad fu sess whieh: ong. aba: frmn, Ha, pene 
Pay wl refuse all applications in which the following objects are not 


Tocally for 
gts: funit sufficlent for the annual repairs of the School-house and 


wnitury. 
“and. A . 
ein aas salary for the Master, not lees than 
Zen ein vito bel Pe 
a Where ald is 
se ss ie 


aes “a 
house, when finished, be 
They gall uiro that the Schools be 
ela aba) iit at the: 
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put a large number of their schools under the Board, on 
the terms specified in the “Correen” application, which will be 
subsequently explained. The following Return was called 
for by the Committee, showing the number of applications 
received by the Commissioners, from 1832 to 1838, classed 
under six different heads:-— 

fe ee eee ee 


sgt oor of oth denominations, he 
sith. rom ‘and laymen of same denoenination,, 264 


From clergymen of either denomination not coujointly, | 100 
Bet ytees heacs ot cele Ceameaieion nie etn oe eee 


“Total number of applications, . + . 2692" 

The first three classes of applications comprised in the 
foregoing tabular statement, indicate to a certain extent the 
concurrence of persons of different religious persuasions in 
seeking assistance from the Commissioners. Under the fifth 
and sixth heads it is clearly proved, that even previous to 
1838 there was a considerable number of cases in which the 
Clergy and laity of one Church requested aid to Schools, 
‘withont first consulting or obtaining the co-operation of the 
members of any other. The distinction between vested and 
non-vested Schools, upon which we shall have occasion here- 
after to animadvert, was not authoritatively sanctioned until 
1840. From that period applications from individuals became 
almost universal, and the inevitable consequence has been, 
that Schools under the joint management of Patrons of diffe 
rent religious persuasions are limited to a very small number. 
‘This result, though much to be regretted, is entirely attri- 
batable to the prejudices, fears, and dissensions of the Clergy. 
‘The Rules of the Commissioners do not prevent co-operation; 
but they would exercise their power neither with justice nor 
expediency if they refused assistance to individual applicants 
hecause persons of different religious communions will not 
join in asking for it. 

The conditions prescribed by Lord Stanley for raising local 
fands, upon which all aid from Parliament was to be made 
strictly dependent, are in conformity with the recommendations 
of the Committee of the House of Commons which sat in 
1828, and of whose Report we have elsewhere given an 
abstract, The instructions communicated to the Commis 
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riably, the principal addition to the salaries of the Masters and 
Mistresses paid by the Board. Local assistance, except that 
derived from the children’s foes, has unforunately been the 
exception, not the rule. Mr. Grogan’s Return to an Order of 
the House of Commons, moved for in February, 1853, contains 
the most recent and authentic information respecting the 
actual condition of the National School Teachers, the in- 
adequacy of the School fees, and other local payments, re- 
ceived by them in the year 1851, The facts embodied in that 
document, although they exhibit a very unfavourable and dis- 
couraging aspect, ought to be generally known; nor should 
the circumstances be passed over in silence which have pro- 
duced a state of things so much to be deplored, and so detri- 
mental to the efficient working of the system of National 
Education. The Return, it will be observed, is not brought 
down to a later date, and the leading points in it are brought 
out in the evidence we have extracted. 

The total number of Schools in which fees were received 
during that period was 3,957, and the amount was 
£16,895 3s. Od. There were 2,841 Schools in which the 
School fees received were under £5 to each. There were 
875 Teachers who received no fees whatever, and were there- 
fore totally dependent for their support upon the salary they 
obtained from the Board. There were only 950 Schools, the 
Teachers of which received extra contributions towards pay- 
ment of their salaries, exclusively of the weekly pence of the 
children, amounting to £7,311 10s. Od. The number of 
‘Teachers whose total income from these Schools was under 
£20, was 2,409, and a very small number had apartments 
attached to their Schools. 

No information is given respecting other sources of income 
which many of the Teachers may have received from their 
Patrons in Aind, as, for example, fuel, grass for a cow, garden 
produce, and other small allowances, which, though consti- 
tuting but a small sum to each individual, ought not to be 
omitted from any calculation professing to show the total 
amount of their salaries and other emoluments. 

We have examined the Twentieth Report of the Commis- 
sioners for 1853, and find that at the close of the year there 
were 5,028 Schools in operation. The total sum paid towards 
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The Commissioners ‘have uniformly admitted in their 
Reports anid other official documents, that they were not 
authorized to make grants of any description, except my ArD 
of local contributions from the Patrons of the School and the 
parents of the children. It is in vain to deny that the sum 
locally contributed from all sources, compared with the 
¢normous outlay from the public funds, is exceedingly small, 
and that no rigorous measures have been adopted to efféet an 
object which all those who wish well to an efficient system of 
National Education consider to be highly desirable. The im- 
poverished condition of the humbler classes in Ireland is 
urged as the principal reason in defence of the course pur 
sued by the Board. Every man acquainted with the state of 
the country for the last twenty years, and who has witnessed 
the opposition which the National System has encountered from. 
the Protestant clergy and landlords, will be prepared to make 
large allowances for the difficulties in which its adminis- 
trators have been placed. When Lord Stanley directed them 
to insist upon the observance of certain stipulations, sound 
and unexceptionable in theory, as they are, he did not, 
perhaps, foresee the combination of adverse circumstances 
which rendered it difficult, if not impossible, to comply 
with his instructions. As regards, however, the payment 
of Teachers’ salaries and the purchase of School books 
and requisites, the allegation so frequently made, that the 
whole cost has been thrown on the State, has not been substan. 
tiated. If an attempt had been made to enforce strictly the 
regulation in the original letter of Lord Stanley, of providing a 
permanent salary before a School received a grant, it must have 
resulted in a signal failure. “It would have been attended,” 
said Mr. Carlile, in 1837, “with the effect of leaving ‘our 
Schools in particular districts without any education whatever, 
He could not conceive that there were twenty Schools in Tre- 
land where such a provision could have been made." The Com- 
missioners refer specially to the question of local payments, in 
their Sixteenth Report, for 1849. We transcribe the passage 
in question, which is alluded to both by Mr. Macdonnell and 
‘Mr. Cross in their examination :-— 


“Wo stated in that 
Cepek i ealosgsue in Toasters canegcia ea lee ea 
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Education Society may justly boast of their success in raising 
ample means every year by means of their affiliated associations, 
their charity sermons, their appeals through the medium of 
the press, and their attacks upon the principles and work- 
ing of the Government plan of Education. In all these 
Instances their success may be traced to the same causes. 
‘The recources of the Church Education Society are abundant; 
its influence is extensive ; its exertions are unremitting ; and the 
imajority of the pupils attending its Schools are generally of a 
superior class, and, therefore, better able to pay the weekly fees 
Whenever the controversy upon the Irish education question 
shall subside ; and if at some future period the perilous experi 
ment of denominational grants be tried,a much less flattering 
picture will, we have no doubt, be exhibited. 

The blessings conferred upon Ireland by the System of 
National Education have been confined principally to the 
children of Roman Catholics, Its tolerant principles have 
rendered it peculiarly acceptable to them; they are the 
poorest section of the population; and therefore the limited 
amount locally contributed by them for the purpose of educa- 
tion should in justice be estimated in proportion to their means, 
A comparison has been frequently made between the National 
Schools in poor districts with those in the Protestant and 
wealthiest parts of Ireland under the Church Edncation 
Society or the Kildare-place Association It would be a 
more impartial way of dealing with this question, to contrast 
the National Schools in Connaught with the miserable Schools 
in some of the Highland parishes of Scotland. ‘There is an ad- 
imirable article in the number of the “ North British Review” 
for November last, on Popular Education in the Scottish 
Nation, pointing ont its existing deficiencies, and the remedies 
which ought to be provided. We recommend the following 
striking passage to the attentive consideration of those who 
seek to depreciate the character of the National Schools, and 
to triumph over the alleged failure of the System™ :— 


“Sir J. K. Bisien has bronght by in a condensed form, 
tatistics which, whether his culculations based on them be accurate or no, 


* The reader should also consult Mr. Spee pride aks a! Report 
gn Schools in Seon, yubisied is the Heprte of Committee of Council 
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respectable proprietory, consisting, to some extent, of the 
middle class of the population, is in process of formation, 
whilst many of the aristocracy have begun to reap the 
advantages of a position free from jary embarrassment, 
‘This then is the auspicious juncture when the Commis- 
sloners of National Education should grapple resolutely 
with the important question of local payments. Tt is sure 
rounded with difficulties of no ordinary magnitnde. Every 
obstacle to the accomplishment of this desirable object 
should be considered maturely, with all the aid that calm 
reflection and practical experience in the management of 
popular education can give. It will assuredly be gained if 
proper means be adopted, and carried out with firmness and 
eaution. Judging from the tone that pervaded the discussions 
in Parliament during the last Session, on the momentous 
question of National Education in Ireland, we much doubt if 
£100,000 or more will be voted by the House of Commons to 
the Commissioners, under the head of salaries and gratuities to 
Teachers, unless upon the express understanding that a more. 
liberal provision for the maintenance of the Schools under the 
Board shall be secured by means of local subscriptions and 
donations, 


particular localities into which it may 
; but no effort should be spared to enforce. 





‘+ Whilst cduention for the poor cannot subsist on voli 
either can State efforts suffice without voluntary 
essential and anccessful 


immaterial, i 
forth ours, others; and there is magic in the possessive proooun when 
Tov geodon isto torengatsies an active and eniring eympenhy i 
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applications for grants towards the erection of Schools, om 
Sasen in of eiling Ge irom tn tl Bees continued: 
to be received from that body, notwithstanding the prohibition 
issued by the Pope. Tt is, however, to be regretted, that 
many clerical Patrons of Schools of the Roman Catholic per- 
‘suasion were prevented, by the instructions received from the 
Court of Rome, ftom availing themselves of the aid given by 
the Commissioners to vested Schools. According to a Return 
furnished by the Commissioners to the Committee of the 
House of Lords, it is shown that, during a period of three 
years, from the 4th of September, 1842, to the 4th of Sept 
ber, 1845, the number of applications received for 

grants from Roman Catholic clergymen, to be vested in 
‘Trustees, was 241: from Ulster, 58; Munster, 114; Leinster, 
34; Connanght, 35; whilst the number received from the 
same class of applicants for the eight following years, to be 
vested in the Corporation, namely, from September, 1845, to 
March, 1854, was only 267: from Ulster, 61; Munster, 123; 
Leinster, 37; Connaught, 46. This statement affords conclu- 
sive proof that the objections to vesting Schools in the Board, 
though resting upon insufficient grounds, have not been 
altogether removed. It was stated by more than one witness 
before the Committee, tliat the Protestant Clergy, with few 
exceptions, disapprove of the principles on which vested 
Schools are conducted, and decline to apply for grants to 
build. ‘The effect of this has been, that of about 1,600 vested 
Schools, the great majority are under the management of 
Roman Catholic Patrons; and that number would have been 
largely increased had it not been for the change in the 
rule, the object of which we have explained. Some persons 
have suggested that the rule should not be obligatory, but 
that an option should be given to vest the Schools in ‘Trustees 
or the Board, at the discretion of the parties applying for 
aid. Considering the views which influenced the Com- 
missioners in altering the rule; that it does not involve any 
conscientions objection of a religions nature ; that it has been 
ten years in operation; that it is absolutely essential for the 
protection of the property of the State; that the apprehen- 
sions regarding its operation have heen proved to be entirely, 
imaginary; and. that it does not encroach, in the slightest 
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degree, upon the rights or privileges of Patrons of Schools, 
it is questionable how far the Board would be warranted 
in resorting to the old regulation which was so injurious 
in its effects. 

The other provisions in Lord Stanley's letter, having 
reference to the control of the books to be used in the 
National Schools, whether in the combined literary and moral, 
or the religious instruction given at separate periods, and to 
the arrangements he required to be adopted for the latter 
in vested Schools, are discussed in the evidence we have 
extracted. There are several points connected with this 
section of the Board’s regulations which have been misunder- 
stood, and which require accurate explanation. Upon these 
we reserve our remarks for the next chapter. 


EVIDENCE. 


February 28, 1854. 
Maurice Cross, Esq. 
100. Citarawax,—You have Lord Stanley's letter 
begins with a historical summary of what took 
Seen vecneres tat Pet pesent Tene a Nato 


Ireland 
a ir 


the last which I have in my hamd, the 


wb 
should consist of porsons professing different religious opinions.” 
102. Loxp Arpnosssx.— Did the first Beard soenie afalatae 


tod 


Andrews, doctor of law, an eminent barria: 

105. When did tho change take ce in augmenting the number 
#0 greatly #—I think it was when the charter of incorporation way 
obtained, which gives the Lord Lieutenant the power of increasing 
the number to fifteon. It is now at its maximum. 

106. Were the Commissioners, at the time of that 
unanimous in their approval of an increase to such an extent 
am not aware that there was any objection made to it. 

107. Is any Roman Catholic p % member of the Board at. 

inti—Yos; the Right Rey. Dr. Denvir, Roman Catholic Bishop 
in Belfast. 

108, And one Protestant 

109. Eant or Desant.—Aro 
selvest—Tho Commissioners 
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ey's letter on to state, that “Tt 
is the intention of the Government that ‘thie Beard should exercise 
a complete control over the various schools which may be erected 
under its auspices, or which, having been already established, may 
hereafter place themselves under its management and submit to its 
regulations, ee these, applications for aid will be admissible 
from Christians of all denominations ; but as one of the main objects 
= lagueonal en 1 Be Se ee Pgh 
must co-operation ¢ resident 7, the 
Board will Dibably: look with peculiar favour os siphon 
proceeding either —Ist, the Protestant and Roman Catholi¢ 
elergy of the pari: 3 or, 2nd, ono of the clergymen, and & cor- 
‘tain number of parishioners Uae posite creed ; or, 3rd, 
ishioners of both denominations. re the a) sein irs 
exclusively from Protestants, or exclusively from Roman lies, it 
‘will be proper for the Board to make inquiry as to the circumstances 
which lend to the absence of any names of the persuasion which does 
‘not appear. The Board will note all ire for aid, whether 
granted or refused, with the grounds of the decision, and annually 
subinit to Parliamenta report of their proceedings.” \ Has this portion 
‘of the regulatioas been acted upon, or have any changes taken place 
either in the regulations themselves, or in the practice of the Board 
consequent upon them?—Up to the period when the Presbyterian 
body gave in theiradbesion to the Board of Education, the Commis- 
sioners were in the habit of receiving applications signed by the 
and laity of various denominations; butat the time when the 
ans joined the Board, one of their stipulations was, that 
have the liberty of apply for nid, without necessarily 
‘eonbulting the clergy or members bn} other denominations, and 
og on to join them in the application. 

111. Ean or Danny.—What was the date of that Presbyterian 
adhesion ?—In the year 1840, It isalluded to and explained in the 
Sixth Report of the Commissioners. You will find that the first 
application made on the part of the Presbyterians was by one Pres- 
creat fares the Rev. Robert Stewart, of Broughahane, in 

eountyof Antrim. And the Board made grants to other schools, 
~ Slatted Hed Led nepst cm similar peg at st 
that | num joint applications coming up, signe 
Colao has been iiry few ; they are, neal ts eth 
fact, almost exclusively from ono individual, lay or clerical, of dif- 
ferent denominations. But Iam bound to state that if the Commis- 
‘sioners had reesived united applications from various parties, they 
would have given them the preference, as carrying out the inal 
(emg of Stanloy ; there is, however, no arrear of applica~ 
i If there wero, the Commissioners would give the pt co 
to united applications coming from persons of different religious 
denaminatior 


na, 
132. At the commoncement of the system, had you many appli- 
cations complying with the first condition, namel; a that ey ond 
‘Le from the clergy of different denominationst—There were, I have 
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ber ; when I rice, i 
Sete tet te ert 
ita dice ands 


1s. ‘ie fous ain te: Sa ER whieh has been made 

sa of the Board by ntteuling to individual applications, 

the reault of f daisiing the amount of that combination, 

sof kite shea arf praesent 

were before i—The effect bas certainly arate 

more under the management of individuals of different religions 
ion, but I think there ix nothing in that fact (ever though 

itbe nated) to kor netoronh united instruction, although th 

been, that ols under Roman Catholic 


attended to ialky i i 
persuasion. “He the North of Ireland, ‘aliens the 
mixed, you will find by the retfirns furnished to 
there i ie a a oes taser amount of mixed education than in the other 
161. rarer next pointin Lord Si 's letter is, that 
oe Beard “ will ipvariabl, ru colin st whe departed 
that local funds shall be raised, upom which any aid from the 
t; they will refuse all applications in whieh 
mbes for: Ist, A fund eulli- 
honse and furnitune. a 


ex] ota al fr bung, ob approved of the 
Comimleres, be granted for the purpose, and that the 4 
when finished, be vested in trustees, to be also approved of by them ; 
lave those samen rep local aid boon in any way al 
or have they boon lhered to }—The conditious now 
ieagrchotprecprein tree extent, been fulfilled. 
Ant ov Denuy,—Will you state what conditions, with 
teal sana ni thes matabasened of thr eaaea 
put: Is there a reasonable 
prospect of lal fnde sng 4 ined Ves Cenkucsicuonn 
ro statements sent up to them before rele veeninel Fanaa 
teachers as to what the ete may baye 
suis endse thesbred of bserip! en weekly peat 
ut the Commi poeta pce not enforced the rule 
u EEE gave areas oti er 
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and the materials to be used ; but that has not been done with the 

with which it will be ander the supervision of the archi- 
tect clerks of works, Plans are in preparation which will give 
greater uniformity to tho building of echools, and will, I think, secure 
gece ata jess in the application of the grants towards thetr erec- 


175, Do the actual plans to be carried out ever come under the 
observation of the Commissioners themselves !—For the first fow 
years after the formation of ihe Board, the plans were sent up | 
the local patrons ; but there was no uniformity in those an 
the consequence was, that many of our schools been built with- 
‘out proper to architectural appearance, and that many of them 
are not substantially built. The grants of the Board have been so 
smal} with reference to buildings, that one can scarcely feel ae 
ee ae a character as it is desirable they should 

74. Viscount Horcnrssox.—I believe the Board only contributes 
two-thirds to the expense of building the school, and then the school- 
house is to be conveyed to them, and vested in trustees for them —— 
In the first draft of Stanley's letter, it was intended that the 
schools should be vested in the Board as they are now. In the second 
draft the word “ trustees,” I think, was substituted, and for many 
years that rule remained in force ; bat since 1545, the Commission~ 
ors have required the premises to be vested in them in their corpo- 
rate capacity. 

176. Lonp Bisuor or Ossony.—Can you inform the Committee 
what is the entire number of schools that have no aid whatever from 
local contri ne, with the exception of school fees !—Yes ; full 
information is given on that point in the two Returns that have been 
already cps by Parliament ; the Return moved for by Mr. Grogan 
in the House of Deoancn, and that moved for b: Clancarty. 

177. Can you state the number of schools which received no aid 
whatever from local contributions except school fees, in the year 
1851 t—It appears from this return to be 3,529. 

178. Viscounr Horenrwson.—What was the total number of 
mpenls on the roll at that time !—Four thousand seven hundred and 

four. 

179. And out of those, according to this Return, it bee that 
3,529 reoeived no other local aid than that which they recetved from 
the echool fees 1—Yes, 

180, Then the Committee are to understand what 
stated with respect to the first, second, and third condi 
Stanley's letter, that those conditions are not 
Yea; they are complied with, but only to 
oe by the payment of weekly fees. 

181. The first is, “ A fand sufficient for the annual irs of the 
sobool-house and furniture ;” that is not complied with #—That is 
not complied with, 

182, 


t you have 
of Lord 


h there is no permanent fund called for, 
ling the condition with regard to agreat 





Jnteetoont ss 1893, 
in the week at least set apart in rich seligions 
| a aad the echool 1—Yes ; I should say that it 


wid. Ts that 
itis Adal sp 
313. Is it obvere 


day Pointe for pie i 
the Seren the aes to such an 

ae Commissioners would insist that specified time 

ald be done, because clergymen of other persuasions might wish 
to give religious instruction, even though the patron did uot intend 
to be himself of the right, 

$23, Then, in the first instance, you do require that » day shall 
be vo sot apart!—Yes; a day or part of a day. 

ee And you refuse the application if He be not so set apart 1— 


“35, Do aon ically Moke say notice of a departure from that 


nti—If a case arose, in w! Soult was to the Com- 
missioners that the patron refused to comply with that rule, ihe 
would notice it, 
326. Or if he neglected to do sol—If a case of that kind were 
to them, the Commissioners alts at once, L have no doubt, 
require that the school should be spiel for the purpose of giving 
raion instruction hy the clengy, Ht Hey chose to avail themselves 
privilege at tle time appointed. 
327. Then, what was the mneaning of your former answer, that, 
with ee ey to this point, the Commissioners do not interfere t—I 
mean, do not interfere to the extent, that the Inspectors 
should seo fA that rule is carried out or not, which would in- 
volvo the necessity of their going to thase schools during the hours 
of separate religious instraction. The Commissioners are anxious 
to avoid any interference on the part of the Inspectors with what 
takes place while religious instruction is going on. * 


* The witness obtains permis from the Committee to 
nant osplatiation of i teers to Several guetons pat 63 baa aes 


Py net weap taken by the Cousmissioners to secure 
ir rule, wl wires that, in the vested schools, whether vested im 
trustees or in the Bosrd, one day, or part of a day, shall hase ar ae 
wate for the purpore of }eparate religious instruction. In etatiny 
tah jos, that the Commissioners do not interfere with te 

hi Shas die Gounatloners do avs iosist eee coe 
was this, that the joners do nox insist w © 
‘them with actual Bash penok thee bat. te Fila in .gusstion fx strie complied with. 
If the Commissioners imposed such a duty upon their Inspectors, it would 





pee the number vei in gee yearly beg ee oe 
number vested in trustees form tl en ° 
dually diminishing. Tn eo: asacs ot Guaioges cutee Eh 


clergy, 
generally, being much op) to the change of rule which I have 
explained, they object to haye the schools vested in the Commis- 
sioners. There was un order from the highest authority of their 
Church (I believe from Rome itself), that schouls under them were 
not either to be transferred or to be vested in the Commissioners. 
359. It appears that 666 schools remain leased to trustees; are 
those achools which the Roman Catholic trustees recline to hand over 
to the Commissioners}—They continue to remain in the bands of 


trastecs, 

360. With respect to those schools, are they, 50 as the deeds 
subsist, bound to be carried on upon the principles of the national 
system 1— Yes. 

361, Is there any power in the Commissioners to alter the system 
of edneation that is set forth in the trust deeds 1—No, 

362, Then, in point of fact, those schools are withont the disere- 
tion of the Commissioners, further than to retain the system laid 
down in the trust deed?—The rules as laid down in the trust deed, 
are thoe rules which the Commissioners require to be observed in 
the vested schools. 

363, ‘There appears to be a class of schools held by bonds ; what is 
the meaning of that?—There were many cases in which it was diffi- 
cult for the ay Bis to give a valid lease, and the Commissi 
in a number of cases, accepted bonds in lion of leases, which could 
not be given, upon the understanding that the grant towards the 
erection of the school should be returned in cuse of any violation of 
the fundamental rules of the system. 

373, Viscovwr Hurcninsoy.—What is the minimum number of 
children in attendance upon a school that the Commissioners would. 
consider to justify them in continuing to pay the salary of the mas- 
ter!—The Commissioners hare laid down no fixed rule ‘that 
subject, but the practice is this: that, in the first pl ny will 
receive a nou-vested school into connexion when the daily average 
attendance is only thirty. That rule has been for some time past 
relaxed, for the sole purpose of Ree. difficulty iu which the 
clergy of the Established Church, or la; itestant patrons, have to 
contend with in particular localities, rates the great majority of the 
poor inhabitants being Roman Catholics, the pease) Protestants 
was not sufficient ta conatitute a school with av avernge of thirty. 
Tho Board has relaxed that rule to this extent, that they will 
take a school into connexion where there is an average, say of 
only twenty-five, but upon the éondition that the oft the 
maater shall be the minimum salary; that is the amount paid to 
those desij probationary teachers. Butas soon as the a 
number of children attending the school rises to thirty or above it, 
and proof is shown that it has so inereased, the Commissioners then 





down to twenty in Sesleneatioat 
ition comes from Protestants or Homan 


you explain what you mean by the “average attend- 
ne eee the total number of jren upon the roll of 
or the weekly svcrago attendance}—Not the number 
dane the reaikly avenegs attendance; the number upon 
arse not ab accurate test, as it always very greatly 
attendance, 
that this relaxation of the original rule was made 
of Protestant: en or laymen who were patrons 
in dint slaly: inhabited by Roman Catholics!—Where 
of Protestants is #0 small that they could not command 
a sepaiee this to bea d from thy val 
not is to a rom the origin: 
eof a ec by whieh it was intended thet the whe of 
Beals no Rees din their Vee ie 
together it isa state of thi 
li be regretted, but it cannot be eontrotled fe 
that if grants under such circumstances were refi 
va layge mass of children left withont the means 


ax—The next passage in Lord Stanley's letter ix, 

totheduldre and enconrage the clergy to give religious 

ildren of their respective persuasions, either before 
ry school hours, on the other days of the week.” 

nes you have already given have Teferenee to 

any thing farther to state upon that head ?— 

ive to that question is ato best Sealey 


elites 
Te ae a fa 3 


He 


is to give By ncn havireotisa to the children it their 
flocks out of school-hours, the Board understand, merely 
‘to such pastors facility of acoesa to the earn at the Ses 
or not employing or remunerating tl they 
that the parents and guardians of the hikdnoe are to. 
to what denomination they respectively belong, the Board 
The moan rin Tord Stanley's J They 

next in itanley’s lotter is, “ 
the most entire control over all béoles to be used in 
whether in the combined moral and literary or 
instruction ; none to be employed in the first, 
tae tons oct it with 

my: 
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the ap of those members of the Board who are of the same 
gious persuasion with those for whose use they are intended. 
Although it is not designed to exclude from the list of books for the 
combined instruction such portions of sacred hi , or of religions 
or moral teaching, as may be approved of by the |, it is to be 
understood that this is by no means int to convey a perfect 
and sufficient religious education, or to supersede the necessity of 
aie religions pecs on se day ~ for that Let < 
next is, “ wi nire that a register 
kept in ealels in hist Seal be entered the attendance or 
non-attendance of each child on Divine worship on Banteae Has 
there been an alteration in that respect |—The rule requiring that 
a register should be kept was abolished very soon after the formas 
tion of the Board, the Commissioners deeming it objectionable, and 
I believe the objection was acceded to. 

442. Eant or Denny.—tI believe the Commissioners were from 

the very first unanimous in declining to enforce that rule |—Yes, 
ically, it hax been a letter from the commence- 
ment t—Tt has ; the rule has not been insisted upon. 

444. Coarmay.—The next paragraph in the letter is, “They 
will at various times, either by themselves or by their Inspectors, 
visit and examine into tho state of each school, and Por 
oeetee to the Board.” Is that regulation complied with t— 

it is. 

485. Lorn Bisnor op Ossory.—Yesterday I called your atten- 
tion to rule No. 10, in Appendix A. to the [9th bet 7. 
Will you read it?—“If any other books than the Hol iy Seip 
tures, a the panies books ee uae to which the children 
usin, m0 ng, are em in communicatit igi 
instruction, the title of each eae made known nga 
missioners.” 

486. You told the Committee that, in point of fact, that rule has 
bea a dead letter, and that no such lists are furnished 1—That has 

m 80. 

487. And yet I find there is this clause in the lease made to the 
Commissioners of National Education in their cory capacity = 
“ And farther, that if any other books than the Holy Seriptures, or 
the standard books of the Charch to which the childeon using them 
belong, be employed in communicating religious instruction, then 
and in such case the title of each such book or books shall be made 
known to the said Commissionors.” Your answer yesterday shi 
that this rule, so enforced by this clause in the lease, binding the 
party to observe it, has become a dead letter. What proof is there 
that the other, with reference to setting apart a day or part of aday 
for religions instruction, may not by oo 60 }—The Inspectors, 
since my connexion with the Board as secretary, have never been 
called on to answer say question with reference to the former clanse: 
in the lease now read, but they are required to anawer the question 
relating to the arrangements made in the national schools fur reli- 
gious instruction, whether vested or not vested. 
ane That is, a Board Dea mer Enel aero letter I— 

ith regard to the provision in as to icular religious 
books, theclause has not been complied with, E 
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the work they have to do, they are only able to visit twice }—Many 
of them only twico, 

625. With respect to one of those visits, there is a rule which 
obliges them to give notice of it !—That rule refers particularly to 
one of the year. 

626. So that of one visit the parties always have notice {—Yee, 

627. And with respect to the other visit, I suppoxe there is no 
possibility of sald it seeret, except in the case of a very few of 
the schools. mn their tour of inspection it may be 
unknown ; but after it has begun, I suppose all the other 
are in a state of tion for them t—I do not know whether 
auch is the fact, but I think it very likely that in many of the 
districts it is known, though the intention of the Commissioners is, 
that there should be no previous notification or knowledge of the 
Tuspector's visit, with the exception stated. 

648. In point of fact, they visit the schools twice a year; once 
witha Weal ape for their visit, and on the other occasion 
with a pro| ity that they are expected 1—They may be expected ; 
Tam unable to state positively that it is so. 

629. You think it is probable /—I think it is probable that cir 
cninstances may occur whon the teachers will know of their coming 5 
but the Inspectors understand thoroughly the meaning of the rile, 
that they are not themselves to give any intimation of the time of 
their visit. The teachers have it in their power, no doubt, to com- 
municate the fact, knowing the geographical description of the dia~ 
trict, and tho position of every echool, 

657, Cuariaax.—The next paragraph of Lord Stanley's letter to 
which T wish to call your attention is this: “They will allow to 
the individuals or bodies applying for aid the appointment of their 
own teacher, subject to the following restrictions and ions : 
Ist. He (or she) shall be liable to be fined, suspended, or removed 
altogether, by the authority of the Commissioners, who sball, how- 
ever, record their reasons. 2nd. He shall have received previous 
instruction in a model school in Dublin, to be sanction 
Board. N.B,—Itis not intended that this regulation should apply 
to prevent the admission of masters or mistresses of schools already 
eatiblished, who may be approved of by the Commissioners. 
3rd. Elo shall have received testimonials of good conduct and of 
general fitness for the situation from the Board.” Is that regula- 
tion still complied with {—That regulation continues to be aly 
complied with. It does not follow, however, from the an wl 
your Lordship has read, that teachers may not be appointed to 
‘vested or non-vested schools who have not been previously trained, 
though they are ndminsible afterwards if recommended by the 
I I wikh the Committee to understand, that in man 
schools of both descriptions, there are teachers who are uficiontly 
qualified who have not been trained at a model school. 

852. Viscousr Horonixsox.—You were understood to state that 
sinee the alteration of the Board with respect to religious instruction, 
some of the Roman Catholic el have come forward and have 

uested that their schools might be vested in the Commissi 
and that the unwillingness of the Catholic clergy to vest their 
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amount of public money bad been granted for the of 
which money was in a fair way of bei irely lost; that is, the 
. 5 


which the Commi Garin 
tte wrap te ententats of Che wrnatees Ea to do 


the bet 


neceeary to go throu; 
happened in some of ti 
Lead eh ee rites bole eyaten cotatsa) se ane eet 
where o| i to the system ex! ), other acta 
went and possession of the school-house, dilapi pero 
pees belonging to the Irish missions, or some other 
ieties, E made that the Commissione 


had died, and that another had gon 
that it was w hopeless task. The Commissioners, therefore, 
just ground for requiring some security that the public money 
expended should not be thrown away, On the other hand, the 
question was taken up, L think somewhat erroneously, by the per- 
sons of my uasion. There is no doubt that the subject was not 
much mentioned, perhaps, not at all known. by the public, till the 
role was ado] ‘4 the Commissioners, and that it took parties by 
surprise, without their having received sufficient information us to 
what the object of it was, and they attributed to it motives which 
certainly were most unfounded. was, that it was designed in 
that way to get into the hands of the Government the sites of those 
schools which had been built on el yards, for instance, or built 
upon ae (ine the eras Catholics, at one na oe other, iad 
obtains ourt o! me ex) a stron; ion 
the vosting on that view. It ne struck os that any is 


a trusteo, 
fo eha ernment ;" and Ay bee stzock me, 
really was to secure those schools being kept in proper 
prperly repaired, if some means were taken of charging the repairs 
and maintenance of those buildings, either upon the grant or upon 
the country, ax long as they were used for school-houses and s0 on, 
the objection would be obvinted. It is a subject on which there is 
avery strong feeling. They do not wish to part with the sites, and, 
of course, they object to the Board refusing a grant of money. Some 
eases have arisen where an Senet, of a school was sought for, 
and the Board were obliged to re! 
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8736. Lorn Anpnossay,—Would not the difficulty of obtaini 
liad wish tuncneble Jase lina just nov rolaeced ta) tie the paveUReRE 
building vested schools, be done away with, if the system obtained. 
the bution of the Protestant clergy and proprietors }—Your 
Lordship au that all the Protestant clergy and all the Pro- 
testant proprictors could be rendered unanimous on the subject. 

8737. Lam supposing them to approve of the system geuerally!— 
If the Government will guarantee that Protestant proprietors and 
landowners must give sites for schools, I think that would do away 
with some of the objection. 

8738. If they approved generally of the system, in nll probability 
they would not require any compulsion to induce them to give or to 
let land ?—I will not answer for that. 

8739. Lorp Bisnor or Dowx.—You were understood to state, 
in answer to the Karl of Harrowby, that the objection to vesting 
schools on the part of the Roman Catholic church arose consider- 
ably from the fluctuating character which the system is likely to 
have under various administrations (Precisely so. 

8740. Presuming that Parliament, as the result of the labours of 
this Committee, so far confirmed the present national system, as to 
render it little likely to be afterwards changed, and the roles of the 
system were #0 far stereotyped, that no advan’ could be taken 
of them to interfere with te religious opinions of any class of the 


community, would not the objection against vested schools be in a 
great measure removed [—It would go a certain length to remove 





PART III. 
CHANGES IN THE RULES OF THR HOARD. 

1. Distinetion between Vested and Non-vested Schools, 2, The Clergy of 
tho Established Chureh, and of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland generally opposed to the principle of Vested Schools, 
%. Introduction of the Tablet entitled **Retigious Instruction." 
4, Schools in connexion with places of Public Worship. 5. Celebration of 
Public Worship in National School Houses. 6- Objection of the Pro. 
testant Clergy to the Rule for Religious Instruction in those localities 
‘where the members of their Church constitute a Majority. 7. Practical 
Taconvenience from giving Religious Instruction at an intermediate time 
uring the ordinary School Hours. 8. Religious Instruction given to the 
children attending National Schools, accompanied by their parents and 
connexions, on Sundays, and before of after the School Hours ow other 
days of the week. 9, Alleged Exclusion of the Bible. 10. Patrons, Man- 
agers, and Teachers not required to exclnde any children from Religious 
Instruction willing to attend it, 11. Practical working of the Rule as to 
‘Vested and Non-vested Schools. 

Tr has been justly observed that “the attempt to establish 

the present system of National Education in Ireland was 

an experiment of a doubtful character, and attended by 
difficulties of no ordinary magnitude. Considering the 

State of parties at the time of its introduction, the instru- 

ments which had to be employed for carrying it out, and 

the discordant materials on which it was brought to act, 
it was impossible to foresee either the difficulties or the 
results, The machinery had to be adapted to the cir- 
cumstances existing at the time, and altered as defects were 
discovered in its practical working.” Tt would have been 
impolitic and absurd had the Commissioners commenced their 
arduous labours by prescribing a code of regulations which 
was never to vary even in expression. The Commissioners 
have, therefore, never ventured to deny that some of their rules 
have been materially changed, that others have been made more 
intelligible, and rendered less liable to misconstruction, The 
charge which they would deny is, that they ever framed 
or issued a rule violating the fundamental principle of their 
institution,—namely, a scrupulous regard for the rights of 
conscience. Upon this vital question the Commissioners hare 

not been silent. In their Eleyenth Report, published in 1844, 

they express themselves in the most decisive terms :— 


++ In respect of the fundamental principle—that of avoiding alli 
fesbbins ot napatiog: WAN, eoasstntione sarkplap—ibo Uorsalioenees tererey 
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Board, having special reference tothe use of the Holy Scriptures, 
and to several other critical points connected with religious 
instruction, have been altered from time to time, at least in 
phraseology, without encroaching on the original principle of 


serious objections, and calculated to produce a wide difference 
of opinion. The facts brought forward in the Evidence we 
have selected, will enable us to show how far this statement is 
founded on fact. 

We shall finish our comments on the remaining stipu- 
lations contained in Lord Stanley's letter hefore entering 
into any explanations of the subjoined extracts from the Evi- 
dence. ‘The first relates to the number of hours which should 
be devoted to the moral, literary, and religious instruction of 
the children: 
mregeles Si the aaonke he kame. cee for a certain number of 


ve days of the week, at the discretion of the 
‘edacation only; and that the remaining one or fro 


will 
days in the week be set apart for giving, separately such religions education 
to the t 


children ns taay bo approved of by the clergy of thelr respective per~ 


In the Regulations of the Commissioners, as finally settled 
and published in their First Report for 1834, the latter part of 
the foregoing condition was modified. Tt is thus expressed :— 

her pee 
Bn 
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that— 

« will also permit and encourage the clergy to give religious instrac~ 
Seoracas someones ee 

Soon after Lord Stanley's amended letter was maturely 
considered by the Commissioners, they drew up an explana. 
tion of their views regarding some of its conditions, which was 
stibmitted to His Majesty's Ministers, and received their sane- 
tion and approval. In this document the Commissioners 
advert particularly to the above rule, and observe — 


pastors of diffvrent denominations religious 
Resa Sorrge prince eearer ys pe ce — 
Rows Jo mich peters Sec of seein ae 


‘The purport and intention of this rule have been misunder- 
stood. In consequence of the distinction afterwards made be- 
tween vested and non-cested schovis, the regulation in question 
now applies only to the former class of schools, of which the 
number does not exceed sixteen hundred out of nearly five 
thousand in operation in 1853. The Commissioners do not insist: 
upon the patrons or managers requiring the Clergy or other 
persons to give religious instruction in vested schools; but it is 
obligatory upon the Patrons to permit such pastors or other per~ 
sons, as shall be approved of by the parents or guardians of the 
children respectively, to have accessto them in the school-room, 
for that purpose, at convenient periods. ‘This amounts to 
nothing more, on the part of the Commissioners, than afford- 
ing suitable opportunities to children of every persuasion for 
obtaining instruction in the doctrines of their respective 
Churches. There are no Returns to show whether the Clergy 
of various denominations avail themselves of the use of the 
school-roows for the exercise of this privilege, nor are the 
Inspectors of the Board authorized to make any inquiry on 
the subject. They merely state in their reports whether a day, 
or part of a day is set aside for religious instruction. Mr, 
Cross was closely examined with regard to the operation of 
this regulation. The conclusion to be drawn from his evi- 
dence is, that religious instruction is given, either during the 
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school-hours, or before and after, in nearly all the vested 
and non-vested schools, not, however, by the Clergy generally, 
but by the teachers, under the direction of their respective 
patrons and managers. The following explanatory note, 
bearing on the point, in the examination of this gentleman, 
is important: — 


ne the Commilesiovere 
(a addition to the clause in the lease which j finding upon the trustees and 
marae) i, that the arrangements for religious instruction, whether during 
iehool-hours or on a separate day in the week, must be rpecifod f in tho re. 
forts of the Inspectors after each visit, and inserted in ‘the Time Table;" 
farther, that when the eee or managers of the schools make their 
ra quarterly to the Beard, previous to the selaries of the teachers bei 
made, they are required to answer the following question: * Have the rules 
of the achool (in which, of course, those for religious instruction are included), 
ss approved ‘of by tho Commissioners, been compliod with, as far as yi bare 
to observe ; and if not, state in what particular?” ‘Tho Insp 
on called upon to state if the arrangements notified in the “rine Table 
DNARIGS oF cttient, thoas fie religious instruction) have been a 
from; and if the rules of the scbcol, generally, have been adhered to. In 
the opinion of the witness, religious instruction ix given, both in the vested 
aed nos-vester! schools, in almost all of them, xt least one day, or part of 
day, in each week, and very frequently every day.” 


The rule in which Lord Stanley defines the control given 
to individual members of the Board over the books used at 
the time of religious instruction, was modified to remove the 
objections of the Established Church and Presbyterian clergy. 
Th its original form it stood thus 

suey,” the Commisloners, + will exercise the west ¢atir control aver all 
‘teoks to be used in the schools, whether in the combined moral and literary, 
GF sepanite religious instruction; none to be employed in the firet, except 
under the sanction of the Board, nor in the Istter, but with the approbation 
Of those members of the Boar who arv of the sume religious persuasion with 
those fr whoee use thoy are intended.” 

The Commissioners give the meaning they affix to this 
condition as follows :— 


“To n giving ‘4 control to individual members of the Board over books to be 
used ie the particular religious instruction of different denominations of 
the Board do not understand that it was the intention of His 
either to claim for themselves, or to vest in the Conun! 





Rey. Dr. Henry, President of the Queen's College, 
Belfast, and a member of the present Board, explains an im- 
portant modification of this rule, sanctioned by a minute of 
the Commissioners in April, 1832, and approved of by the 
Government, only a few months after they commenced to 
discharge the important duties confided to them. It was to 
this effect :— 

ital throngh the Dake of 
ne 
Proyterane sexne vein ny in 
ring with reapoct 
ted on the Boart ax 
to His 
90 m8 


sabmit 
+: a Presb: 


other denomi de 
Mowush pesction tr rensed er Cras ie elioas Coa incticn er a Emcee 
Scriptures, or of the public standards of any Church.” 

The rule, as it at present stands, is ns follows: “If any 
other books than the Holy Scriptures, or the standard books 
of the Church to which the children using them belong, are 
employed in communicating religious instruction, the title of 
each is to be made known to the Commissioners.” 

Notwithstanding the alteration in this regulation, Mr. 
Cross stated that, during the fifteen years he had held his 
present office, it had not been acted upon ina single instance. 
‘There are, howeyer, weighty considerations which render it 
expedient to retain the rule, in the event of « case arising 
when it might be advisable to prohibit a book of a highly 
objectionable character. 


It was originally proposed by Lord Stanley that a“ Register 
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r that the Protestant 

were allowed to remain or go out as they thought fit. We directed 
‘bo in the tirat or the last ee 


Hi 


hour or not, as they think fit, 
of the attendance in the school."—Lords, 


what religious instruction they should receive, that it seems 
utterly inexplicable how any doubt could ever afterwards 
exist on the subject. This important document is referred to 
in the foregoing extract from the Rev. Dr, Carlile’s evidence. 
It was republished in the Eighth Report of the Commissioners 
for 1841, page 173. We insert it here without abridgment: 

the right of all who choose 


Fiation of certain bours 
arty chi ak any 
wall eed uated ot se impossibl 
BO ‘i f, anid 80 im les 
soul 


Panett tre eee amare moot Dic reeuten eal 
wach ay re e sense e words 
aid sccaed to be sanctioned by some, at least, of the Pare 
Synod. ‘The National Schools are not so tho Schools of the Govern= 
inagers, who submit voluntarily to certain 
them to receive aid from the 4 
to lay down their intended course of 1 
in hours during which certain studies are to 
carried on, in same of which Roman. Catholics and Protestants may, in 
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their judgment, religions instruction of any kind from being 
given in the common school hours. Those persons who are 
conversant with the Education controversy in Ireland, and 
have read the numerous pamphlets written on the subject, 
maust be aware that the Roman Catholics, whether as sup- 
porters or as enemies of the National system, never complained 
of the regulation of the Board which confined the reading of 
the Scriptures and the use of Catechisms to the hour imme- 
diately before or after the school business. Individuals of the 
Roman Catholic Church may have sympathized with Protes- 
tants in their scruples on the point; but,collectively, the Roman 
Catholic patrons of schools never made any objection; at least 
we have never read or heard of any public or official remon= 
Strance on the subject. It must, however, be admitted that 
the modification of the rule, which proved so satisfactory to a 
Jarge number of Protestants, was also a boon to the Managers 
of Convent schools in which prayers are repeated, and religious 
exercises take place, in the middle of the day, peculiar to the 
Roman Catholic Church. Of this class of schools the number 
was very small in 1837, when the alteration in the role 
took place; and in 1854 there were, according to the evi- 
dence of Mr. Cross, not more than 204. It is perfectly 
clear that, in abolishing the limits originally affised to the 
period for religious instruction, and aflording fucilities for giv- 
ing it at whatever time might be deemed most convenient, the 
Commissioners were actuated by a laudable desire to remove 
every reasonable ground of complaint. The justice of the 
concession met with general assent ; but, we fear, the practical 
effects resulting from it have been far from beneficial. Any 
person of experience in the management of schools must have 
foreseen, that it was an alteration without being a practical 
improvement. — 

The arguments in favour of the rule, as it was at first 
framed, are set forth in the reasons assigned for its 
in the early period of the system, by the Rev. Dr. Carlile, in 
a passage from his evidence, in 1837, which we have quoted. 
‘The scrious inconvenience that has, no doubt, beon caused by 
the working of the rale, in its present form, is pointed out 
in a passage from the evidence of the Archbishop of Dublin, 
‘The privilege granted by the Commissioners in 1837 is, un- 
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‘This alteration in the practice of the Board did not take place 
till December, 1839, only about a month before the deputa- 
tion from the Synod waited upon the Lord Lieutenant, with 
the view of adjusting the differences so long existing between 
the Presbyterian Clergy and the Commissioners. 

The withdrawal of the query-shect was a measure for which 
the Presbyterians had consistently and resolutely contended 
from the commencement of their opposition to the National 
System, and it was one of the grounds upon which they felt 
themselves justified in abandoning that opposition, and receiy- 
ing grants for their schools. A much more satisfactory course, 
‘on the part of the Commissioners, would probably have been 

_ to have adapted the form of queries to the rules as they were 
then modified, and to have required a// applicants to sign them 
when applying for grants. Had this course been followed, 
the principles upon which the junction of the Synod with the 
Board was based, would have been clearly understood, and 
no cause for dissatisfaction could have arisen. 

In the Report of the Commissioners for 1839, which was 
not presented to Parliament till 1840, an account is given of 
what occurred when a deputation from the Synod of Ulster 
had a conference with the Lord Lieutenant, on the 24th 
of January, in that year, and at which several members 
of the Board were present, The substance of whut transpired 
at that interview is embodied in the following passage :— 


“Your Rey received a 


Synod on the 24th January last, w 

able to attend were prevent at your desire, 
¥ stated in substance :~—1st, That v 
was one of equal right and justice to all 





in harmony with the distinction between vested and non- 
vested schools, alluded to in the subjoined passages from the 
same Report:— 
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Clergy and laity had never, as a body, that we are aware of, 
urged any objection to the rule of the Board which rendered 
it obligatory on them, in their capacity as Patrons of vested 
National Schools, to give the use of their school-rooms to 
persons of a different creed from their own, appointed by the 
parents to impart religious instruction to their children. 

The strongest objections advanced-against the principle 
upon which aid is granted by the Board to non-vested 
schools are these;—That the rule authoritatively declared 
in 1842 has placed a formidable barrier in the way of 
united education; that it has given a denominational cha- 
racter to three-fourths of the schools under the Board; 
that it has increased the number of those from which Serip- 
tural instruction is excluded, the majority of that class being 
under Roman Catholic management; and that if any Patrons 
were so disposed, the system might be entirely changed in its 
character. Instead of being essentially, though imperfeetly, 
religions, it might, under the existing rule, become purely 
secular, and religious instruction be altogether excluded. 

‘That there is much force in these objections cannot be 
disputed. With regard to the last, there is not the 
est ground for apprehension that the National Schools, 
generally, will ever become mere instruments for com- 
municating literary and scientific instruction only, and that 
religion, upon which all education ought to be based, will be 
banished from them by direction of the Managers. ‘This evil, 
therefore, which might arise in exceptional cases in schools 
established on the non-vested principle, need not cause any 
uneasiness, The testimony of Mr. Cross is conclusive on 
this point; and it is corroborated by that of other witnesses 
equally well acquainted with the working of the system. The 
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writer thoroughly understands the rules of the Board, the 
difficulties which have impeded the progress of the system, 
and the fillacious arguments of its enemies. His opinions on 
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Mr. MIvor is of opinion (in which we differ from him) 
that it is wrong in principle for the Protestant clergy to be- 
come patrons of vested schools; but he holds that, in refusing 
to yisit them for the purpose of instructing the children in 
the principles of their religion, the clergy are guilty of a 
dereliction of an important duty, In the subjoined passages 
he astigns weighty reusons for taking this view of the ques- 
tion: 

Bebra al patecar oe junttcaten woateres oc ths uo. carn a 
fetch havo on ui ett ce or ths a ep 
lic the advantages it offers in the name of the Government, 
“While we address the one point to the Commiissioners, it is eurel; 


bo press, Spey pede ona of the clergy. Ax ie Board 
sem to averlooked the difference between a Commissioner and a patron, 
6,60 tho ober hand. the clergy plainly forget the difrence betwen & 
recalving Government aid on certain terms, and those other religious 

in the neighbourhood, to whom, whether they have * applied’ for the 

jor not. the Goversment has soured the right of entering the National: 

‘in their LY. a8 religious teachers, and of ting to 

‘their own mind ch whose parents will intrust thom to their care. 
operation, There are 

u few of other classes who may 


the clergyman, 
positive rule, that the Protestant clergy- 
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Judging of Lord Stanley's letter according to its plain and 
obvious meaning, no candid man could confidently assert that 
it recognises a difference between particular classes of schools. 
According to the rules he lays down for the gnit 
of the Commissioners, it seems as if he had intended all 
parties to be equally bound by the same stipulation. Tn 
opposition to this view, we have the testimony of the Rey. 
Dr, Henry and Mr, Cross, to the effect, that the Archbishop 
of Dublin, Mr. Blake, and other members of the Board, uni- 
formly declared that there was always a distinction made 
between vested and non-vested schools. 

Other questions of importance became the subject of dis- 
cussion soon after the rule for the government of non-vested 
schools was announced in the Ninth Report of the Commis- 
sioners. A brief reference to these may not be withont use, 
as they were referred to by several members of the Com- 
mittee. We have noticed in another place the allegation 
so frequently brought forward by writers adverse to the 
National Board, that the original rules did not recognise 
in explicit terms the important principle, that the patron 
of a National School was not required to remore any child, 
during the hours of religious instruction, in compliance with 
the direction of its parent or guardian. On the contrary, the 
language of the Board’s regulations, on this essential point, as 
at first announced to the public, seemed to convey the oppo- 
site interpretation. It would serve no useful purpose, in the 
present position of the Education question, to point out and 
examine the variations in the phraseology of the rules from 
1833 to 1843, when they were revised and published in a 
form less open to misconstruction. We have already had 
occasion to refer to the query required to be answered by 
applicants for building grants, at the time when the four pro- 
positions of the Synod of Ulster were assented to by the Com- 
missioners. The case of the Temple Meeting-house School has 
been also adverted to, in which it was affirmed by the Com- 
missioners in language of which the meaning could not be 
mistaken, “that it was of the essence of their rules that the 
patrons should exclude from religious instruction all who 
were not actually directed by their parents to remain.” The 
evidence of Mr. Blake, in 1837, was decidedly favourable to 
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this construction of the regulation in qnestion. Lord Stanley 
may have intended that no child should be allowed to be 
Present at any religious instruction, unless with the express 
consent of its parent or guardian. The Commissioners, 
however, after fall consideration, affixed a different mean- 
ing to their rule. Their views are clearly explained in 
their correspondence with the Earl of Clancarty, the Rev. 
FB. F. Trench, in 1844, and the Rev, Edward A. Stopford, 
in 1847. In an application received from the last-named 
clergyman to put a schoo! under the Board, of which he was 

, the rules were specified, and the obligations strictly 
defined, which he undertook to observe. We copy them 
Without curtailment, because they give a plain exposition of 
the rule for religious instruction in that particular school, 
which the Commissioners approved of, as im accordance with 
their own.regulations:— 

“*ist. ‘Tho patron consents that children be admitted to secular instruction 
thamowe bends ines relies Srosa seraieg of councienw; dhoges ty eeseia i 
el te feels that in coneenting thus to Yor them, he incurs na 

mn any other, with that which ie Dot entrusted to.” 


* sad be rel feels nent ia leave to such parente trad 
heir from religious instruction of 


. ee of salary and books 
on these conditions, recognised and approved of an interpre 
tation put upon their rules which had been up to that period 
misunderstood. The Archdeacon of Meath called the attention 
ofthe Commissioners tothe ambiguity ofthe regulation bearing 
upon the point which we have endeavoured to explain, in his 
able letter to the Clergy of the diocese, in which he specified the 
terms and principleson which he had felt himself at liberty to 
put his schools in connexion with the National Board. His ob- 
jections to the construction put upon the rule by the public 
generally, previously to the wording of it being changed in 
1843, are stated in clear and forcible language in the sub- 
joined extract :— 

eanTne SA a ee bt be, ‘that no 


compelled to receive, ot should be compelled to be present at, any 
n2 
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were adopted and maintained by a majority of 
i From the introduction of the 


pressed the same opinion; although a large class of persons 
of all religious denominations, who stand firmly by the 


principle of religious liberty, and are prepared to protect 
to the fullest extent the rights of conscience, do not feel 


themselves constrained, by any objection of a religious nature, 
from making themselves active instruments in giving effect 
to the wishes of the Parents on a matter of such vital im- 
portance as the religious education of their children. 
The Commissioners, however, anxious to show 

deference to the conscientious objections of a large and influ- 
ential section of the Protestant community, and seeing that 
the object sought was not to subvert the principles of the 
system, published an explanation of their rale as to religions: 





sion in religious teaching of any kind whatsoever is the funda- 
mental principle of the system of National Education, and 
that it cannot be carried out in perfect good faith unless a 
fixed time be allotted for religions instruction, and specified 
in the Time Tuble of the school. If that safeguard has not 
been found in all cases effective in affording perfect security, 
then the Commissioners were warranted in making their rule 
more astringent, 

Lord Stanley, in his explanatory memorandam, 

to a Deputation from the Synod of Ulster, in 1833, to which 
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we have adverted, lays down the principle of wotjffcation aa 
an indispensable condition. He observes :— 


nor over te pape 
ae was, ‘objection caene Bourse 


es ups tin Saget ta Sp lg 
‘pot approve,” 


da ‘a restriction of this nature the primary object of 
the founder of the system, that even “ the suspicion of prose- 
dytism should be banished from it” could not have been sue- 
cessfully accomplished. 

In conformity with the express instructions of Lord Stan« 
ley, the Commissioners have always made it obligatory on 
the Patrons of their schools to notify the time for religious 
instruction in the Time Table. No statement was brought 
forward in the Evidence to prove that this regulation was 
ever objected to by any religious body. The principle of 
notification is involved, although not specified, in the “Cor- 
een" application. We are, therefore, surprised that any 
individual should cavil at the use of the “Religious Tablet."* 
What is it, after all, but an additional and « necessary check 
upon Managers or teachers of schools who might not scruple 
to violate a principle of the system which they have pledged ~ 
themselves to maintain. 

The editor of the Banner of Ulster, in discussing this 
order of the ~ paeaR observes that— 


phen ofa board is little eles than a technical form for 


ie ton Sind it proclamation in anyother ven 
Todo tzu ia Moet bo n cutter 0 no moment, s0 far es principle is con 


Under ordinary circumstances the restrictions already pro- 
vided by the Commissioners, would be considered sufficient to 
prevent an infringement of their rules. It ought not, never- 
os heegeepae of surprise, if, in a divided country 

like Treland, and particularly at such a time as the present, 
when proselytism seems to be an object more highly prized 
than the education of the people on non-sectarian principles, 


eben sit i hoes 
jregoeeey in Belfast, reputed to be the organ of t! 
terians of Ulster. “4 
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that some bold and honest advocates of the National System 
should think additional security necessary for the protection 
of religious liberty. 3 

In the existing crisis of the all-important question of Edu- 
cation, not only in Ireland, but in England and Scotland, it 
is of importfince to remember the comprehensive principles 
laid down in several plans for a general system of instruction 
in the sister kingdom, and the effective arrangements proposed 
for precluding the possibility of any attempt to disturb or inter- 
fere with the creed of the pupils, We select, as an example, 
the scheme introduced into Parliament by Sir James Graham, 
during Sir Robert Peel's administration, The object of that 
Bill was to provide for the better education of children in the 
Factory districts of England. It was a system of combined 
education, based on the principle of toleration. The right of 


Scriptures, 
scholurs as shall 
teaching of the H Scriptares dual be oseucted 
teaching of the 
bere rection. of andl mt 


yonestinte, di the said master; pee 
whool, tla ‘in Divine 


E , ihe 

holic shall wotify to the trustees 

objection, he desires that such child may not bo 
Scriptures, 


stomp ipe Gad ips ee apy 
ever school, save as 
‘and puch other of the liturgy 
‘established as 


the of aay scholar shall 
‘nt vac scholar tany ant be pre 
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eae wepia a oa igting Seay 

tawtal Perea, 

Phar ts pel oF chron roclee voc cath 

atull not be lawful for the trustees or i 
‘permit to be given in 


8 
Hu 
Bite £ 


him, as will be seen by the foregoing enactments, contained 
‘three very important provisions. First, Every child attending 
the schools which it was proposed to constitute, was to re- 
‘ceive the benefits of secular instruction without being com- 
illed toattend the religious teaching. Secondly, Any parent 

‘ing to the Scriptural and Catechetical instruction given 

in the school was required to xoriry his objection to the 
‘trustees, and the master or they were bound to take the 
necessary steps for giving effect to the wishes of the parent 
‘Thirlly, The time selected for religious instraction was the 
hour immediately after the opening, or immediately before 
the close of the school; and any pupils declining to attend at 
the time the Bible was read, or when prayer and other reli- 


This excellent scheme of united education, conceived in 
‘the most tolerant spirit, and providing effective guarantees 
for civil and religious liberty, was withdrawn by the Govern- 
ment in consequence of the general opposition it met with, 

the Established Church, but from the various dis- 
- communions of England and Wales. Our object in 
, some of its leading provisions is to show the nature 
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and extent of the protection it would have afforded, had it 
‘been passed into a law, to the parents and children of all per- 
snasions. In this respect it was more complete, and better 
adapted to secure its object than the present rales of the 
National Board. We feel deeply sensible that any attempt 
to change them at this critical juncture would exeite suspicion 
and alarm, The terms on which the Clergy of the General 
Assembly of Presbyterians, and a minority of the Established 
Church, have consented to ayail themselves of the advantages 
offered by the system, without fully concurring in many of 
its details, render it a dangerous and questionable experiment 
to propose any measure of additional protection. But if 
proof were adduced that it is really necessary, and that it 
would strengthen the confidence of any considerable section 
of the community in the administration of the National 
System, the Commissioners, we conceive, would be then 
hound to consider how far it was practicable and expedient 
to accomplish so desirable an object, consistently with the 
principle, that the right given to the parents must be exer- 
cised by themselves, and not imposed upon the patrons of the 
schools. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry and Mr. Cross made special reference 
in their evidence to a question of importance with regard to 
the use of the school-rooms on Sundays, and before and after 
the ordinary hours of business on other days of the week. The 
rales of the Commissioners on this point were never suffi- 
ciently clear to prevent misconception, nor were the public 

ly aware, until the late inquiry took place, that a 
privilege had been granted to the patrons of non-vested 
schools so much open to abuée as that which is explained in 
the following extract. Alluding to the various objections 
which had kept the Presbyterians for so long a period in an 
attitude of opposition to the Board, the Rey. Dr. Henry 
makes the following remarks :— 


“The seventh 


‘of Killileagh, who raised the point in 1897, «We are died to frm 
That the rule of the Board, probibiting national school-honses from 


on ial og 
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a denomination, or! 
Poarths Thar the etter of = ey 
assembly of for religious 
whother such service be conducted by a 
violation of the National 
to 


remedying is 

with the . Stewart anil some others continued to have 
worshiy fa thelr schoolhouses. ‘The abuse, as we thought it was, 
to the 7 igi gaoerlnty ae te letter was, at my 
to Dr, I received from him an answer in return, 
afterwards, himself, 
ing in the school. |-houses. That practice, how~ 
; the Boar! have pat one construction 

itanother, 


it 


th 
f 


ministers have spear 
‘examination closes, to draw 
De fore ‘We had a a 


a 


# 


147 peng Miackies of Brandon.—Is the Committee to 
‘that Dr. pees ication on the 17th of October w 


his decison was in general terms, not specificall ble to 
Dut to all Seeks Epbcopalisns ed hy soleil all 


” De, Hiscke fx clergymen of the Established Church, is he 
Tu relation to the arrangements of the Board with the Pres- 

it has been alleged that the privilege given to use 

the school-houses for the purposes stated by Dr. Henry was 
granted for their «pecia/accommodation ; and that the patrons 
Of schools of all other denominations were excluded from the 


“The arrangements in question are « peculiar! to Preshy- 
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terians so far as this, that Presbyterians are the only religions 
denomination in the state who have availed themselves of the 
circumstantial latitude sanctioned by the Board inside its 
general principles, but there is not in the kingdom an Epis- 
copalian minister who may not participate in every concession 
that has been made to Presbyterians, if he only chooses to 
accept the offered benefit.” 

In allowing the Clergy to have religious instruction given, 
and lectures delivered, before or after the ordinary school hours, 
to the children, attended by their parents and connexions, 
the Commissioners appear not to have foreseen, that a latitude 
of this kind would naturally lead to the violation of a rule 
which they laid down in 1835, prohibiting the performance of 
public worship in National School-houses. The Pres! 
patrons of schools have not felt themselves called upon to 
make any inquiry whether the persons attending their reli- 
gious addresses were the parents, connexions, or friends of 
the pupils or not. The result has been that in numerous schools 
under their management, public worship, according to their 
form, has been celebrated on many occasions, and that the 
Commissioners have failed in their efforts to prevent it, 

‘The Rev. Dr. Henry admits the difficulty of the position 
in which the Board has been for some years placed in the 
subjomed answers to questions put to him by Lord Mont- 
eagle, the Earl of Harrowby, and Viscount Clancarty:— 


“9158, Will you explain how that question now stands ?—I am 
afraid that sone of the Probyterian clergymen take a a 
e 


H 
ul 


i 
Hii 


time; because he was obliged to uw his schoolhouse for public 
the Lord's Day, his Church being under repair, 
“9159, East of Hanrowny.—I presume there is more difficult; 
the Hine with regard to Presbyteria than others, 
itis less ritual fn its character ?—Thery ie 





The rules of the Board on the point in question have 
varied from time to time in expression; and we fear that this 
circumstance has lel the Presbyterian Clergy to magnify the 
actent of the privilege conceded, not to diem, in the first 
instance, but to a distinguished and esteemed clergyman of 
the Established Church. It may conduce to a right under- 
standing of the views and intentions of the Commissioners, if 
we transcribe from their Reports, and other official documents, 
the statements they have published on various occasions in re- 
ference to the use of the school-rooms. ‘The first exposition of 
the rule was given in the “Official Explanation of Lord 
 sfosaquailan aaa their First Report, 


seas ety nob by ORDINANY CASKE, tO. 
control 


When the ee. submitted to the Government, in 
1833, their four propositions, the last of them was couched in 
these words :— 

El ers peer fey tre 

"We have stated in another place that although these Reso- 
lutions received the assent of the Commissioners, the Synod 
continued for several years afterwards to withhold their sup- 

the system. In the Second Report of the Commis- 
sioners, published in June 1835, the rule in question was 
; with greater fulness, and with additional restrictions. 


Se aaa 
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The General Rules of the Board were not printed in 
the Reports for 1836 and 1837. In the former year we 
observe that amongst the queries to be answered by ap- 
plicants for aid towards the building of school-houses, there 
is the following:— 

++1f the Commissioners object to any particular use of the schoolhouse on 


Sundays, or out of the |-hours on week-days, aa an sbuse, tending 
to contention, WILL SUCH Usk OF TUE sCHOOL-NOUaR: Be ‘crvas CP." 


The Fifth Report for 1838 contains, in substance, the same 
Rule that was published in 1835, with a slight change in the 
phraseology. In the Reports for the three following years, 
1839, 1840, and 1841, the rules were not given; but in the 
last-mentioned year the document published by the Commis- 
sioners in 1833, explanatory of the sense in which they under- 
stood and acted upon the instructions given in Lord Stanley's 
letter, was again inserted; and it contained the rule relative 
to the use of school-houses expressed in the terms of its original 
announcement. 

In the Ninth Report, for 1842, the rule was embodied in 
its more detailed form, but with additional words, which 
had not been previously introduced. The Commissioners, 
for the first time, required that the school-rooms should be 
used exelusicely for the purposes of education. This condi- 
tion was thus framed :— 


“The Commissioners require that no nse shall be made of the schoal-rooms 
for any purpose to contention, such as the POLITICA! 
any ding to cont are Ping co 7 root erie or Te 


school 1 used 
peerey FoR THE PURPOSES OF KoUCATION; and any breach of this 


rule will be hel to be a violation of the principles of the National Ednestion 

‘The requirements of this rule are sct forth, with equal ex- 
plicitness, in the form of the lease then in use, and a copy of 
which is given in the same Report. The covenant to which 
we allude is as follows:— 
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‘The views of the Commissioners regarding this rule do not 
‘ppear to have undergone any alteration since 1842. In 
their subsequent Reports their regulations, bearing on this 
question, are substantially the same. A dispassionate consider- 
ation of the various statements we have quoted from the 
Board's Reports, lead us to conclude that it was never con- 
templated that the school-rooms should be converted into 
places of public worship; Wut that it was intended to permit . 
them to be used, under proper restrictions, for religions 
teaching, and for other useful purposes. 

No one doubts that the Commissioners were actuated by 
the purest intentions in making this important concession; 
bat, in our humble judgment, nothing could be more impo- 
litic and objectionable than the terms defining the extent to 
which it might be carried. To impose upon the Patrons of 
the schools the invidious and difficult task of ascertaining the 
ties of relationship between the adult persons and the chil- 
dren whom they might join in attending the morning or even- 
ing lectures, was an unwise and useless proceeding. It was 

easy to perceive how easily the letter and spirit of the rule 
mh be infringed, and that it would be impossible to prevent 
the school-houses from hecoming eirtwally places of public 
worship; and this, too, in violation of a regulation of the 
Board which was considered fundamental. The concurrent 
testimony of the Rev. Dr. Henry and Mr. Cross establishes 
the fixct that many of the school-houses have been so used. 
‘The difficulty in providing an effective remedy for this ac- 
knowledged abuse is increased by the extreme views now 
taken by several influential members of the General Assembly 
of the privilege so indulgently granted, They hold that 
the fourth proposition, submitted to Government in 1833, 
and approved of, is still binding upon the Commissioners, 
apparently forgetting the significant fact, that the Synod of 
Ulster allowed seven years to elapse from the date of the four 
resolutions, before they consented to accept from the Board en- 
dowment for their schools, and on terms, in many respects, 
eszentiallydifferent. Under the last of these propositions, as we 
have already stated, “ every use of the school-rooms was vested 
in the Patrons or Committees, subject, in cases of abwar, to the 
cognizance of the Bourd.” It is alleged that when the condi- 
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tions of the agreement between the Synod of Ulster, and the 
National Board were definitively settled in 1840, the fourth 
proposition was recognized as one of them. The authorized 
documents, published in the Reports of the Commissioners, do 
not verify that statement. It is to be lamented that, at a 
critical period like the present, when the National System of 
Education is threatened with danger, this disputed subject 
should be again revived. We observe that it has been re- 
cently discussed ata meeting of the Belfast Presbytery. The 
Rey. Mr. Johnston, a leading member of that body, and the 
of several National Schools, is reported to have 
expressed himself as follows:—“ Every patron had a perfect 
Tight, on any evening he pleased, to give additional reli- 
gious instruction to the pupils, their parents, or connexions. 
But he would not stop there. He insisted there should be 
no discussion of the meaning of the term connexions ; but 
that the school-room should be open to aif who choose to 
come—no compelaton keeping them in, and no compulsion 
Keeping them ont.” Without discussing the abstract ques- 
tion whether the non-vested schools, being the property of 
private individuals, ought ever to have been used, at the dis- 
erection of the Patrons, for any purpose whatsoever, except 
the instruction of the children attending them, it is perfectly 
clear that, amidst the conflicting views entertained with 
to the question at issue, there are now only two courses 

left for the adoption of the Commissioners. ‘The liberty they 
have given must be abridged or extended. They must either 
insist upon a rigid observance of their rule, which prohibits 
public worship in every National School, or they must put the 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and Roman Catholic clergy and 
laity upon an equal footing, and permit all non-vested schools 
to be used out of school-hours,not solely for the purposeofedu- 
cation, but for the religious teaching of the pupils and such 
adults as choose to attend it, subject to an express stipula- 
tion that the administration of the sacraments and the eele- 
bration of sacred rights are strictly prohibited. It is for 
those who have thought it expedient to revive the agitation 
of this difficult question relating to the Rules of the 
Board to weigh maturely the probable results of the 
controversy they have provoked, and to consider what 
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the Board, our object has been to give an accurate account of the 
modifications and concessions which have, at various times, 


absolutely necessary to mould its details according 
cumstances. Some of the variations in the phraseology of the 
rules are no doubt open to misconstruction, and others liable 
to objection on the ground of policy; but the real vindica- 
tion of the Commissioners against the charges of their oppo- 
nents is, that they have never swerved from the great principle 
of educating the poor of Ireland of all persuasions om’ prin- 
ciples strictly impartial, and compatible with religious liberty. 
The power of the Board is properly limited to the framing 
of such regulations as seem to them best fitted for 

out those principles with undeviating firmness and strict 
uniformity, 
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school, that’ child is at liberty to withdraw and to recive religious 

feecicen septate: ‘The patrons ure bound to the observance of 

3s Dt ou enin to be understood, that ieee 

‘no religious instruction is given in except 

pepe vip haan i etewnen tin eee eliot 
children who remain for religious instruction make no objecti 

Patrons ask no questions on the subject of their reli persuasion. 

338. But that is not the ease in the vested schools }—No ; the 

yosted schools are entirely upon a distinct footing. ‘There the 

of the school must admit a clergyman of a different persua- 

‘sion from himself, if he wishes to come and give religious instrue- 

tion to the children of his communion on one particular day or time: 

set for the parpose, in the spirit of the rule laid down in Lord’ 

Sig0) Have you bad lications from the clergy of either: 

. Have you any appli from lergy 
sion for vested schoolst—There are very few applications” 
‘of the Extablished Church i Fe i 
es to vested schools, The vested schools are. 
the f 


340). Then the distinction, practically, between vested and nom 
‘yested schools in that respect is, that in the vested schools provisiow’ 
is made for the children of all persuasions receiving religious instruc= 
tion ; and in the non-vested schools, not only is no 
for it, but practically no such instroction is given t—In the non~ 
yoated schools, robles instruction is almost universally given, but 

i 


it is given only to children who belong to the same communion as the 
patron, unless children of other denominations choose to attend. 

341. Eant or Hannowsr.—aAre they uot in fact mostly separate 
schools }—No, not in all cases ; for example, there are many schools: 
in the North of Ireland, where, as I stated in my former examina= 
tion, children of different persuasions attend, even in schools where 
religious instruction is given only to one class. If no child objects, 
Protestants and Roman Catholics may be educated together. ‘The 
fact which Iam now stating bas caused, on the part of the Roman 
Catholic clorzy, considerable uneasiness and alarm, in reference to: 
the rales in non-vested schools for religious instruction. 

342. Ts a board always atfixed in the non-vested schools to indi« 
cate the separation between the two classes of instraction about to 
be given 1—Tho rule applies toa school where religious instruction’ 
is given ; a tablet must Fel up, and if the Roman Catholic chile 
dren wish eet en religions ee about to be 

jiven ina it fers ‘are permit ta do 80, 
el. Viscount Chaxcanrr.—With respect to the clergy of the: 





church 
423. Banu or Dunst. 


England to be the 
to you to say that every, 


tamper t 

jin to give 

flock; would th 

entitle him to 

objection to such an 

naren hours—which must eae notified in the time 
424. 


The only condition upon which you would insist would | 
that from nine o'clock to ten, and from two to three, children: 
other persuasions than his own should not be compelled to attend 
and wm board should be pat up, during those hoars, 
that those were the times of religions instruction ]—Yea. 

426. Sabject to that condition, he would be fally entitled to give: 
four hours of secular instruction to the childrén of all persuasions, 
and two hours every ey of religions instruction to the children of 
his own nasion |—Yea. 

z the children of any other persuasion that choose to 
remain 1—Yees. a 

427. Eant oy Hannownr.-—Supposing the caso of a parish where 
there is now nceaeroned gens letely in the ne of one: 
persuasion, and that a person of ai © peranasion wished to open: 
a national school in the came parish, ialing that be bad not the 
facility of giving religious instruction to the chilklren of his owm 

raaasion in the vestod schvol which he ought to have, would the 
Rational Board give assistance to such a school }—Yes; if proof 
were laid before the Board that the educational wants of the popu 
lation requited another eehool, 

a mets Ont pure: of leserd, whe prantelly Napa 
tore Roman lie |, who i at 
present, no option but to attend a oon raced iced ot a 
exclusive character, and that tho el an of the i 
Church, or a lay patron, was price, giving to those Protestant: 
children Remateeniags of 3 uational school, what remedy would he: 
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— March 10, 1854, 
De Most Reverend Richard Whately, p.v., the Lord Areh- 
ha: bishop of Dublin. 

_ 1125, Eantor Densr.—Is not th tof all thedetails of 
Sepweenicean monies endings 
Bene seeces e ySemny td 

bo an entray 

r ex ioew the teotiac instructions -For exon) A will nie 

€@ never 


psig ever! ithdrawin, 
any ita Shildrea si socks Gtpo, would insert ‘a bempate dan 
(SRE gtedgecbepmentdimegher mer pager fy br 
children would buye nowhere to go, und they would have 

to do but to go into the street or to go home, perhaps a 
and to return. We haye always insisted that this was not 
allowed ; but we were far from laying it down os a " 
instraction was not to come in mlddle of adiet 


and those whom they employed, that the 
ion of the different denominations should take 
jin the middle of the day, and then the Protestants have all 
into the girla’ sehool, and the Roman Catholics into 
¥ 1, and no inconvenience las ensued. But whenever 
found that there was such inconvenience as would interfere 
the secalur instruction, or lay » trap for the consciences of the 
we always insisted upon adherence to the general principle, 
never departed from it. 
Lonp Moxrescne of Brandon.—Have you, daring the 
of years you have been connected with the had 
1y cute which satisfied you that proselytism 
juced into any of the national sehvols }—I have never 
-any instance of it; there have been complaints occasionally 
ation ereaisure teva toc enciy eee ant 
to it they huve always been very promptly 
have been ineffectual. 
1361. Could you have anticipated such a result so completely 
ling in that respect the original objects of the establiahment of 


the cen hpery at the time when it was first introduced }—I 

should not have given my adhesion to the n if I had 

that it would be attended with any unfair interference 

with the ego persuasions of any of the children ; but certainly 
i 


the success of the system has been in many respeets far beyond what 
have anticipated in every place where it has been fairl 
When I speak about proselytism and unfair interforence, 

mention I have never, before the Commissioners or beforo 
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anybody, I the emallost objection to the 7 
ee ag pa ay 


i ihiak lbs is commnsadaite;nccarting > is ca NMEA 


doing ided he professes openly what it is that be ix 
of 2. Would ancl in tha inion the introdaction 


our rules ; we should not my, for instance, that a child is to be 
tarned back on the ground you are & Roman Catholic, or you are a 
and you must not attend. If thechildren, with the eon= 
sent of their parents, choose to attend, bere trees 
Protestants or Roman Catholics, the religious eatechist has no busi- 
‘ness nt all to inquire ; be may givo his instruction to all who choose: 
to receive it, i 
1353. Your Grace is aware of the declaration made in the 
Fourteenth Report, that no ayetem of education in Ireland can be 
approved of, or can be successful, unless it shall be declared and 
carried into effect that there shall be no attempt made whatever to” 
disturb the peculiar faith of any class of Christians ; do 
of that declaration t—I approve of it in the sense in which the Come 
missioners have always understood it, viz., that there should not be 
aby mode used of entrapping children into instraction which their 
nts 


choose that they shoul 
questions, are you a Protestant, or are you a Roman 


Marck 17, 1854. 
Maurice Cross, Esq. 
1502, Caarnmay.—You adverted the other day, i ‘idence, 
to the change of the letter in the rule, which ak Supa 1837, 
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the time for th instruction. You 1 
piesa soeieneat thereade 
instruc~ 


wie te present ane 
before ten or after three ; 
convey | it sk 
be now mete the school-hours, . cine. the sre mes 
is over, or both, as well as on Sundays, in the echool-room, if 
40 desired, not only to the children attending, hut to adults, 
[ beg to state the circumstances under which this permission was 
given, The privilege to which I refer is given {o th patrons of all 
ee sees: So far back as the year 1837 a 
“ence took place between the Rey. Dr. Hineks, rector of Killylea, a 
Scethaelag and the Commissioners, upon the subject to which. 
Tast question referred, having. however, special reference to the rule 
me tithe pte prohibition of public worship in national school-hovses, 
Commissioners had no rule to prevent the patrons of national 
from giving religious instruction to the ehildren before and 
as well as during the ordinary school-hours, if they wished it, 
arlety on Sundays. Butat the time T have mentioned they aleo 
poy ue. farther privil that the parents or connexions of the 
might with smacwt when such religious instruction was 
yey and which might be nied, under certain restrictions, 
with prayer and singing. ‘This | iborty. was granted by the Com- 
with an carsorogioe to meet, as far as possible, the 
wishes of the 7 in clergy, and those of the Established 
Chureh or others, w bt wish to avail themeclves of it, he 
Presbyterian ly, have availed themselves of the advan. 
tages scoured to em wie that rule, and they give religious instruc~ 
tion ee Te pea ly after achool-hours, on one or two evenings in 
sometimes on Sundays, the ae and connexions 
oe children accompanying them upon tuch occasions, I feel, 
however, bound to state, a8 my opinion, that the latitude thus given 
pene tei tation of the 's Rule, though perfectly in accord- 
jirit of the national system, ix in some di 
mali jnestiouable policy ; 4, under the privi 
snoopy connexions accompanying the children, oth 
tives, might, and I believe do, ited the schools when such inatrac- 
tion is given ; and by these means school-houses might be converted 
substantially into ates of rehiig pestis ig Sear won aes have 
een it to correspond with several testant managers 
sation pshioclo, who have been accused of departing from this 
femal regulation, and to threaten that the grants would be 
withdrawn, unless the rule on this important point were strictly 
observed, yiz,, that “public worship cannot, under the sanction of 
the Board, be celebrated in the sehool-houses.” 
1506, You are speaking of the “ae set ee apart for separate reli- 
inatruction {—Yes ; the echools who avail 
lvew of this privilege, call it males instruction, and, of 





nT etil On the sila i there = hinge amsasat of sop ieee ne 


tion given both in the vested and non-vested echools t—Thoro ia. 
have no doubt whatever that in neart 
which amount, t 


ge 

children. True, it cannot be enforced ; 

nae s rips a by the perspire 
lave you an opportunity of refreshing your momory. 
aaito, whilier pay. chavs bate. been, Krolgit aiden the aetisetee 
the Commissioners of cither roligious worship being celebrated 
in Protestant achools, or mas being celebrated in Roman Catholie 
echoola ?—Yes; I thought it necessary, in consequence of soma 
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ing was violation of the rules of the Board : a repetition of 
Gitotee ule pce uncles aware of. 

1619. Lonp Anpnossax.—ls that the only instance you are aware 
of a school having been strack off the list on such an account 
Yes ; There have, however, been aeveral cases in which schools haye 
‘been struck off, in which the managers have suffered public worship 
to take place. I have facts before me to show that the Commis 

i ve withdrawn their aid from schools where mass has been 
hipaa iene berger eopmperpenbrnteop or nae 

10% lor it ers, in whose ip 
has been held. a 

1520, Have there been many instances of the kind !—Not many, 

1521. Caarrmax.—Are there any instances of political meetings 
being held in school-houses }—Several instances of that kind have 
occurred, and the Commissioners have, in some cases, struck off the 

‘tio aye jolat heerarnpeary ici =: 
a ition a violation ie it 
aoe withdrawn, _ 


1522. Lonp Mowteaaze of Brandon.—Your general principle is, 
I believe, to confine the use of the school-houses to the purposes of 
instruction, and no other {—That is » fundamental rule: it has been 
40 strictly applied in some cascxas really to bew hardship, Insome 
instanees application has been made, that book societies, charitable 
institutions, or evening meetings of the teachers for literary study, 
should be jitted. Temperance associations were at oue time 
allowed to foid their meetings in the school-houses, but the Commis- 


sioners found it necessary to withhold that privilege 3 in consequence 


of abuses which occurred. They now apply the rule very strictly, 
and insist upon its obzervance. 

1523. Lorp Brsuor or Ossony.—That restriction only to 
woek-days, does it?—It would be equally a violation of 
if political meetings took place, or public worship were held on 
Sundays. . 


March 31, 1854. 
James William Kavanagh, Tale Head Tnspector of National 


2586. Lorp Monreaate of Brandon.—Do you not consider, how- 
ever unfounded the imputation may be, that the imputation of the 
‘exclusion of the Scriptures is even now, in many inatances, received, 
believed, and acted on!—Persons act as if they believed 7 
must think that Hey believe it when they state they do; we in vain 
endeavour to show them the contrary ; but somehow or other it takes 
possession of theminds ofclergymenand they cannot bedisubused of it, 

2587, Eant or Hannowsy.—Are you sure, when persons speak 
of the exclusion of the Scriptures, that they mean in every ease to 
state that the Beeps is not admissible within the walls of the 
building ; do not they mean that no child is compelled to read the 
Scriptures ; that sre ey exeluded from the ni couree of 
education ; and that there iano acai pga one child within the 
building being taught thom ?—From the speeches made on the sub- 
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ject, and the intercourse T have had with objectors, I should divide 
into three classes: Pirst, all those who see that they are pre- 
vented from forcing, directly or indi Benes t te Ar 
‘on those not of their own communion ; Secondly, who coinplain 
that are ‘upon the readii of Goil's Word by its ing 
to be read as it is according to the ational system, under 
restraint as to particalar times, which und parents to 
for the sake of order ; Thirdly, those believe that the ae 
are excluded in any form from the national schools. I think 
you mig “So ieselytd idee ete Rte BN ad let, 
great mass of objectors, 
2588. From a non-rested school under a particular patron the 
Bible may be effectually excluded, may not itt—It may in this way, 
that he may refuse the uso of the room for religious instruction if 


he armored of the Bible for auch ut he must permit 
the chil to absent themselves from the school to read it olaewhere, 
if their parents desire it. In this way it comes under the samo 
restrictions as all the other books of religious instruction. 

With regard to 3,000 and upwards of the national schools, 
the Bible may be effectuall: from the use of the children, 
or from forming a part of their instruction at any time?—As a 
speculative question it wight, ag already described ; but it so hap- 

# that in proportion to their number the most Bible reading 
Thools anidér the Board are those of the non-vested class. 

2590. Is the Bible moré read in the non-vested schools than in aw 
other schoolst—Yea, as of $,068 non-vested achools (Lord Clancart 
teturn) whieh give the patrons’ creed, 1,015 are under Protestant, 
35 under mixed, and 2,018 under Roman Catholic management ; 
whilet of the patrons of vested schools, 257 are Protestant, 1,145 
Roman Catholic, and 94 joint or mixed. 

2591, What is the tion of non-vested schools in the charge 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood!—On 31st December, 1861, there 
were 3,196 non-vested schools, of which 2,018 were under Roman 
Catholic patrons, and the vast majority of theee are clergymen. With 
Tespect to the non-vested schools generally, the Presbyterians in the 
North of Ireland declined to solicit building grants, because a clauso 
in the trust deed would oblige them to permit the use of the vested 
for the purpose of religious instruction for children not of theirown 
communion ; and this principle mainly kept the Protestants of the 


Church of England, as well as the Presbyterians, from applying for 
aid ted ° chooks ne 


to build vested schools ; and thus the non-vested s are in 
a higher proportion under Presbyterian and Church of England 


ent, 
mao What is the proportion in the non-rested schools 1—OF 
schools under the man ent of single or individual patrona, there 
were, 3ist December, 1553, vested, 1,402, of which 18 por cent, of 
the were Protestant ; whilst at the same date there wero 
133 non-vested schools under single patrons, of whom 32 per cent, 


wore 
2693, Is there, Lage , any considerable number of non-veeted 
ae which the Bibles excluded at any time?—I think in all 
‘ ‘ander Roman Catholic management it is. és 
od 
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ey ji Sazoouae pranaiere: Hoy many a one 
to 
Ei tia sane 


in 14 
~ the Extracts are said to te veid tabitenlly is 154; occasionally i 
hn sik a sera th ested schools, 
wi to the non-v 
ilativel, ’ speaking, that Uiroughout the whole fore ther 

en sry that the Bible ay we not be entirely exeluded 

them; and a 

anes is practi 

by the religions princi 
as of schools to whi 


20, Ts there not a epee which rats 9 on 
connexion with the national system, th 


no oa instruction at ut they may have it ; seeing 
to provent their having it, In the vested schools | they can have: 
given to their children in the school-room asa right; in hee 
yested schools they can obtain scriptural instruction in the room if 
the patron is a Protestant; and if any patron objects, they can ob» 
tain it elsewhere ; so that ‘all objection is thus at once met, 

2598. Where other fae have already become managers, how 
can he now exclude t] and take their place 1—Of course this 
could not be done; but, as already stated, they. esa. obtain ‘the 
scriptanel instruction clsewhers, or tt there is a considerable Pro- 
testant population, a school under their own Meee: could be 
got uP sided. If the Protestant clergy and the Protestant land- 
lords wha yet stand aloof would but come forward in | faith 
and join S aafleral system, there is such sunkibeui in the pro- 
tection which it affords to all classes, that not Protestants, 
but Roman Catholics would attend theirschools; and oi Teel nde 
that there is scarcely a district in Ireland so supplied with ae 
echools that could yet be able to furnish 30 chil of both creeds 
for the purpose of getting up 4 new national school. 

2599, In districts where a national school is already catabliiedy 
aud it is in the hands of persons who are not Protestants, 
there be any opportunity of securing the use of the school-room for 
religions instruction and for reading the Seriptures?—J am not 
aware that Lever met with an instance of religious instruction 
given of a different kind from that of the manager and the majority: 





teacher of the school to pat out the children. 
3227. How docs the practice at present stand 

nth; sasing aoe Us Sears nc ils a ghee, coast 
feat! re tS in questi 

meaning the Aechiccon and soe bers weaned to have diffe 

was €x 


3228. Ean.’ or Wioxtow.—Would not the child fring out by 
hinwelf, and saying that it was by the authority of his be 
considered sufficient }—Yes ; there never was any question of 
the difficulty was in case the child should wot himeclf withdraw. 
But the Board have also added, that while the constraction to be 
put upon the rule is, that the teacher or the pete is Mp tie 
pat out the child, still they would consider the spirit of the of 
the Beard violated if any influence, direct or indirect, were exercised 
over the child, to induce it to remain during the time of religions 
instruction; and this brings me to the point as to which I wasspeak- 
ing, for it is here e: thero is a difficalty in saying when the 
is violated, and when it is not. We have to consider what is 
meant by indirect influence and direct influence. A Roman Catholic 
man may, perhaps, say, that the presence of the child there at 
all, after the expiration of the hour for the impartation of ordinary 
instruction, is proof safficient to him that there has been some undue 
influence, direct or indircet, exercised on tho ebild to cause him to 


remain. 

3238. Do you believe that this modification or this explanation 
of the Pesilen of that ambiguous rule, with reference to the attond- 
anee of Rea cularn Bee xia with onireunel ee t—It has 
¥ ne satis! Protestants, it may at 
thete fostanos that ft was 50 explained, but I do nett think That is 
peeteoty satisfactory to some Koman Catholics. Lf thoy were con- 
sulted, E believe they would recur to the old interpretation put by 


= 
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the national 
schools in consequence of that explanation of the rule to which 

have referred 1—Not from the national schools altogether ; bat T 
believe that there is disposition on the part of some of the Roman, 
‘Catholic clergy, and has been for some time, to withdraw the children 
from echools which are not under Roman Catholic management, and 
to indace them to attend those exclusively which are solely under 


oohes aera 
~ $240. You think that that has been in consequence of the inter- 
now affixed by the Board upon that particular rule #—It 
ay not he owing to that. It may be owing to that among other 
It is, however, a very legitimate conclusion to form, seeing 
they have expressed dissatisfaction with it, as not giving them 
i ity against thoir children being tampered with, 
$241, Viscouxr Cuancanty.—When you speak of Roman Catho- 
lies having an opinion with respect to the interpretation of that rule, 
do you mean the Rowan Catholic peasantry or the Roman Catholie 
t—I refer to the authorities of the Roman Catholic 
and not to the le at all. 
$242. You do not conceive that it had any direct influence upon 
the minds of the ts |—No, Ido not think it had. 
- 8243. The feeling of the Roman Catholic considered, 


‘ieat in 
therefore, as an index of what ought to be the Keeling of the Roman 
Catholic 1—Not of what ought to be, at least by me ; that is, 
would not ‘ake the opinion of a Roman Catholic clergyman as the 
alone guide of my conduct, or as freeing me in ap degree from the 


ene fully the views and wishes of the people. 
*: Asa matter of fact, is it so taken W—It is generally eo taken 
in the country, because generally it is the fact. 


x May 12, 1854. 
The Ven, Edward Addosloy Stopford, Archdeacon of 


_ 4536, Viscousr Horentysox,—Aro the Committee to understand 
that it was in the year 1846 that you wore first connectod with 
Getam Poesioely tot paid, ou di wot think pons 

4 '. Previo to that period, not thi janti- 
fied in pet the rd tt did ae pet. 

Will you have the goodness to state what were the grounds 

of your objection, and how they were removed previously to your 

ing the Board 1—The objection, in point of principle, which T 

iad was to the rale, which appeared to me to require that the 

patron of a school ehould be made the instrament of a parent, in 

‘removing children from religions instruction. I was ready to assent 


ei aaa pebonea ld not 1 a child to remain, but I 
would leave it to the parent to withdraw bis own ebild ; but I 





to putting your schools under the Board, did 
you receive from them Sy asicetary explanations 1—I did; after 
the lapse of about a year and a-half: at first they declined to give 
me any explanation ; but after the la a a year and a-half, 

ve me satisfactory explanations on those points. 
barr Ton elooteaeTtat is to way, in ia first ease | 
stated that it was not obligatory upon you to tarn a child out, 
because you knew that its parent objected to its remaining during 
the time of religious instruction —Yes. 

4541, So that it docs devolve upon the parent himself to with- 
draw his child, and he could not claim from you the nee of your 
telling the child to leave the school for him ?—Yes; was | 


explanation’ that was given. 

4542, You felt that to be perfectly satisfuctory upon the first 
point !—Yes. 

4543. With regard to the second point, had you an azsnrance that 
the non-vested system was to continue 1—I bad. 

4544, Banu ov Desart.—Do not you think that some of the 
clergy of the Established Church are ey under a similar 


apprehension to that which you yourself laboured under previously 
to your giving your adhesion to the Board !—I do not conceive that 
T laboured under any misapprebension. 

4545. You puta different inter ‘ion upon the rule to that. 
whieh was given by the Beard ?—No ; the rule was altered to meet 
my views. 

4546, Do not you think that some members of the Established 
Charch still conceive that the rule docs compel the 
exclusion of a child whose parent objects, and that they are 
prevented by that consideration from giving their adhesion to the 
system i—I have heard of some who still think that that is the 
sees of the rule ; but I think there are yery fow who now suppose 
it to be e9, 

4547, Do not think that it would be very desirable that their 
minds should be broaght to a right conception upon the subject 1— 
I do; and T have done every thing in my power to convince them 
upon the subject. 

4548. Viscouwt Hurcnryson.— Has it had the effect, in ins 
stances which kaye come to your knowledge, of causing any clergy= 
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which either a clergyman of the Established Church or a lay patron 
did not enjoy 1—Not a particle. wy 
6004. Bisuor or Ossory.—Did you think you had the 
Eoesennd els yoar estes nae de: enyloiher, pereceutl oeeoes 
of edacation }—In nv other purpose 3 im some of those 
schools Sabbath school. 


Cc 
wa were not cntithed to ide the weans of worship for 
ic at large in the schools seine 
97, But you were allowed to kp as connected with 
of the school 1—Invariably at our Sabbath school, 
and at se religious instruction, if we pleased. 

6098. pore Desees = Lage aaaaaidee that a Chris- 
tian minister might uri 20] instruction 
to the aie your arse i should say he might do any 
thing he thought night in communicating religious instruction to 
the children attending the schools at that hour. 

6099. You are aware, probably, of the difference between vested 
and non-vested schools 1—I am. 

6100. Does the distinction, with regard to them, operate to a 
great extent in this way, that neither the Presbyterian ministers, 
speaking rally, nor the el of the Established Church con- 
nected with the Board, will yest their schools !—None of my own 
schools are vested schools, 

6101, Could you, as a Presbyterian minister, enbscribe to the 
rule of the Board with regard to vested school which should give 
admission for the of religious instruction to the ministera 
or other persons by the parents of the children of different 
denominations in tho school 1—Certainly ; bolding, as I do, that 
the Government has undertaken the education of the country, and 
believing aleo that the Government is bound to do #0, Paice: 
ing that the funds are contributed by all denominations, I should 
say that all denominations of professing Christians have a perfect 
right in auch vested echvols to have the religious instruction which 
they desire communicated to their children, 

6102, The question is, whether—they having thut right—you 
aes yest your school !—That would Ve no impediment to my ~ 

loing: ao. 

GILLS. CHaraax.—Should you consider it a violation of the rules 
of the Board if religious instruction were given at an hour not speci- 
fied in the table, and at a time when no tablet was hung up?—L 
should consider it a violation of the principles of the i 

6114. Have you known many cases in whieh that has taken 
place in Presbyterian schools !—I have not known one case. 

6115. Viscount Craxcanry—You stated that you would not 
object to having your schools vested 1—My achoole are non-vested 
oe What I wish to a to your betrye was this: if in 
a district, owing to any one of a great variety of circumstances, no 
school but a vested school could be obtained, and children of different 
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; 
Pre Ree or 
ded aa course, be y edge 1 ies have no Fae 
on the contrary, 1 woul ink it right that the t shoul: 
have perfect liberty to give religious instruction to ‘er ldees of 
eA Woetd Pot redder echt wis yo da 
. Won consider it consistent wi 
minister of the Goapel to become the atom of voted ecltolIat 
inly would in many localities, I think it essential in many 
districts of the country. : 
we 18. You have ao neuen in principle to becoming the patron 


June 16, 1854. 


The Rev. Arthur Rowan, v.v. 


7877. Banu or Hannowsy.—Do you conceive you are bound to 
turn a Roman Catholic child out of the echool at the time of the 
te religious instruction ?—I do; I conceive the moment you 

pat up the announcement that the time is come for religious 
instrnctiow, the children of different denominations may leave tho 


7878. Must they leave 1—They are to leave. 

7879, Ean. or Wicktow.—Are you aware that it has been ruled 

the Board, that it is not expected of the master of w echvol, that 
he shall take any part in the turning out of any child, but that it is 
to be left to the discretion of the parents of the children them- 
selves —I know that that rule exists upon the letter of the Board's 
“i large but L conceive, practically, it is not obeyed ; the parent 
is but nominally brought into it; the priest is the person who 

the matter, 

‘880, Do you conceive that you would be obliged to turn the 
child out 1} still hold to the principle, that the Scriptures ought 
to be the basis of all instruction in the schools, as separate from tho 
distinct religions instruction 1 might choose to give my children a4 
a member of the Ohurch of England, 

7881. Lonp Bunor or Dowy,—Do you understand that you aro 
obliged to be the instrument by which the child shall bo prevented, 
when in the school, from remaining to receive the religious instrne- 
tion?—I should say eo. I thought the principle was, that what is 
called the general instruction of the school is to be peculiarly secu- 
lar; but ‘he moment the notice is put up for religious instruction, 


all who are of an opposite religious denomination are to leave the 
school, 


7882, Are you aware that the putting ap of the board is to make 
it known to ihe children in the school, that that is the time when, 
if they wish to be absent from the religious instruction, they must 
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retire!—That is the way in which it stands bert tg 
Londshipe’ impression. T know how it works 
1838. Wave or, Wiexrow.—You do not iGeve tues ‘the strict 


Tdo not say that. 

7885. Exnt or Harnownt,—Are you aware that in the North 
of Ireland, in the eigtibcstem shools, the practice is for a number 
of Roman Catholic children to remain behind and receive the reli- 
gious instruction which is given bod: 


ascertained that it was not is 


of Ireland except from report ; but I believe there, as every where else, 
the schools fall into the distinction of Roman Catholic and Presby- 
terian schools. 

7886. You are aware that in a good many schools in the North 
of Ireland there is a considerable admixture of children of different 
persuasions ?—From the way the question ix put, T must presume 
it is 0, 

7887. Are you aware that application was distinctly made to the 

Board that 


7888. Ts there any 
applied in the South !—There is 
numbers. Putting the fuer of principle aside, the circumstances: 
of the North may enable the Protestants to work the eystem in 
way in which we could not work it in the South, under the eundi- 
tions of the Board, 

TS89. If there isa difficulty, it is one which does not arise from 
tho rules of the Board, but from the circumstances of the population > 
—I can ead conceive thats person, if he could get over the prin- 
ciple of the diseredit which is put upon the Scriptnres, may work 
the system practically to his tatisfaction. But it appears to me to 
be exceedingly unfair to argue from any particular case in which a 
man bas been able by local influences or local circumstances to over- 
come the objections, to the case of othors in his position who 
be in different circumstances ; every case must be judged by its own 
circumstances. 

7800. At any rate, as far as the rule of the Board goes, there ia 
not that burden upon the conscience of the manager that he is to 
turn a child out, and prevent his receiving the religious instruction 
which is offered 1—No ; but if I were not required to turn him out; 
if L had a school and saw that, the moment the Scripture class was 
callod up, the it hody of children departed from my school, T 
Aiould fect a difficulty in continuing to manage the school. 

7891. Viscoust Cuaxcanry.—Would not the putting up of the 
tablet convey to the minds of the Protestant childees ‘that instrace 


being 
ve 
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tion in the Scriptures was not an essential part of education ?—I 


mild be afraid #0. 
7892. Bant or Wicxtow.—If yon believe that Roman Catholics 
have no objection to the seadinn of the fecpiasse: aul if 


that in the Church Education Society's schools the children 

5 the Scriptures, what reason have you to suppose that in a 

school under the National system, during the hour at which the 

were to be read, those children would withdraw, if the 

tule did not require the patron to order them to withdraw 1—I pre- 

sume that the | oe would exercise his influence on them, and com- 
ci raw. 


chooks the ps 
cise it, but 
Binie with us. 

1894. Upon what ground is it that his interference would be so 
much stronger in the one case than in the other, the children them- 
selves boing equally disposed to read the Scriptures !—~T1 do not think 
: is that ardent desire for the Seriptures which some people 
u ite to the of Ireland ; but at the same time I think 

is no objection to reading them ; therefore, I think if people 
lerstood ea the prea 2a ey sey git apt ze 
y wou! very apt to avail themselves of it ; whereas, i 
men that the rule of the school is, that in order to avail thom- 


they will be willing to do it. 

7895. Eanu or Hannowny.—In fact, they would yield to an in- 
fluence of that kind so faras to retire from the school when they had 
an opportanity of doing so at a given time, but they would not yield 
to it 60 far a8 to abstain from the school altogether in consequence 
‘of it }—Certainly ; thut is my opinion. 


June 20, 1854. 
‘The Very Rey. R. M. Kennedy, a.4., Dean of Clonfert, 


«8061. aed oF reamed {rere that there me five eter 
‘in your parish which were under Protestant patronage, four of which 
are under Roman Catholic masters }—I state that there were five 
schools under Protestant patronage, two of which are under Roman 
Catholic masters. 

8062. You stated, with regurd to the schools under your patron- 
See int you had experienced no difficulty on the part of tho Roman 
i id. 


Soe I did. 1 

8063, your experience show you that that is a usual occur 

rence in Ireland, or that it is rather an exception to the general rule? 

—As far as my experionce Thave no reason to say that the 
are to the schools managed by Protestant 

patrons ; I know many instances in which they ¢o-oporate with Pro« 

testant. men ; if there be such a rule, there are yery many ex- 


to it. 
i ‘Do yon think that thove are the majority of cases, or that 
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in the ‘ity of cases the priests object to the of x 
Pritisiaat rota? - Whee dpe tian hone carried 
bering 2 fecls that he can place confidence in the other, 

beth ret lot taken of on children only 
power manager in |-room, the system can i 
worked, and both parties can, and do in many instances, co-operate 
in ring it out. 

6068, ‘Rit those schools of which you have spoken are non-vested 
schools ~— are. ‘ 

8066. In the non-rested chools under Protestant. pe 
where the ered aol Fat does ee pay: you tak’ a 
opportunity of working out the principles e system 08, 

8067. What is the case in the non-vested pret under Roman 
Catholic patronage: you have the full power, where the school is 
under Protestant patronage, of reading the Scriptures. When anch 
ctw! are Mien’ a eel Ltge 3 eS ta 

ie patrons a aig ee wer of excludi e 

Proree They ve. ees > = 

08. Consequently, what is the condition of a small Revd 2 
Protestant children ina parish where there is no school 8 
except a non-vested school, under the management of a Roman 
Catholic patron {—The amount of religions instraction whieh the 
receive in those schoole is just what they ean derive from the Res 
Seg Boe and the Seripture Lessons, if the Seripture Lessons be 


8069. Does not that state of things in the non-yested schonla 
contrast disadvant sly with the state of things in the vested 
schools, in which the full ey of the ii ied out, or 
ought to be carried ont }—The system ean, in principle, be earried 
out in a non-vested echool, A priest may, it is trae, refuse to admit 
me into the school-room to give instruction, but he cannot refuse to 
allow mo to assemble the children out of the echool for the pi 
ot doing #0, so that the principle is precisely the same, the Tht of 
property ix respected im cach case. The vested school is the 
property of the country, and the lature ean give me the right 
of entry ; but the non-vested school is private property, into whi 
I cannot intrade ; but this I can require, that if I fix « time and 
place for giving religious inetruction to Protestant children, the 
patron must afford me facility to do so. 

8070, As regards the vested schools there are certain hours set 
apart in which religions instruction may be given ; that is not the 
ease in the non-vested schools, The whole of the hours of instrac 
tion may therefore he taken up, if it be the will of the Protestant 
patron or the manager, by secular education merely I—I ean 
conceive of a merely secular education in connexion with the 
National Board. The view that I take of the national system is 
very different. I think that the Reading Books are based upon re- 
ligion, and that you have revealed trath through them from 
beginning be end. 

8071. When I speak of secular education, I mean, exclusive of 


all books of an epee religious character, such as the care 


Extracts or the Book of Sacred Poctry, It is in the power of the 
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inanon-vested school, absolately to exclude 
books ; and with the exception of the ordinary Reading Books, 
provision whatever is made for the reli; rlelareyhee 


is bound by the syste: gement. 
2. Nc at the scoot Not at the acon, that is vibe 
mast respected 5 
r fecuiba wok aretegencaltaateral 
facility for giving to the children whatever 
ree tis MR) Ul naelenbe srtemyae oc eaaeny lcs 
have, when I anz resident, a day in the week in 


the schools which are onder the patronage of the 

1 at some place im the neighbourhood of the school [ 
the Protestant children for the purpose of giving to them 
instruction. I do not think it would be desirable to give 

them in the school-room, even if the patron approved of it. 
‘as the schvol itself is concerned, there is, from the school and 


compulsso: 
in the 


of any religious instruction given in the school 1— 
in the echool, bat not during school hours ; and we havo 
vantage in the national system, that oven in sehoola so cir- 
& wholesome influence is felt, I would prefer the 
as they are, to schools where the Roman Catholic priest or 
t clergyman pie ecoatelied iste to give what religious 
instruction he pleased. cannot ol © patron to give such 
instruction as I would wih the Childret to nesarehy Thavoe 
to prevent his giving that religious instraction which ho 
wish to impart. I conceive there ix that restraining and 

‘ influence felt in every national school in Ireland. 
8074. Pructically, in the non-vested schools under Roman Catholic 
do you conceive that the clergyman can exercise that 
‘control over a school }—I conceive he can. If the priest gives re- 
a8 instruction against the rules of the Board, it is not the fault 
j there is ample security provided against it, and, if 
owing toa want of vigilance on the part of the cle an. 
Hida ines cposutly ectablianod’ invamy parish: naloccthe 
of the Roman Catholic priest, with a Roman Catholic 
one or two Protestant children remained after school-hours, 
the time of separate religious instruction, in order to have 
of other children home. On inquiry, I found that on 
ions the master taught those children the Roman Catholic 


A 


ee 


I 


a5 
f 





nting » committee to visit it at all hours, for the 
aveing that the rules are carried out ; and he has the 


congure or dismiss him, 

8076. Loxp Bisnor oy Dowx.—Cannot he go farther, and 
for the Report Book ; and, if he pleases, 
it?—He can, He ew stay in the echool-room himself as long as he 
pleases, or appoint a eommittes to see that the whole is 
carried ont in exact accordance with the rules of the . 

8077. Viscoont Cuaxcazty.—There would, of course, be full 
seeurity while he was in the room that the rules would not be 
deviated from ; but what security would there be that the 
would not be deviated from when he was not there }—As much 
security us there cin be for the fulfilment of any contract of the 
kind ; society cannot go on unless we place some confidence in each 
other, Wecannot su a master appointed to a school on certaim 


conilitions who would take advantage of every opportunity to violate 
his contract, 


$078, Caarmuas.—From Pe) big shim practically, are such 
never 


unfair advantages taken t—! new nn instance of it, 
the one to which Ihave alluded. In all my experience, and I have 
had a good deal, | never knew an inatance of it before, 

8079. Loxo Moxrzactn of Brandon—You never heant of any 
case of provelytisin arising out of the mixed system of education in 
the national schools }—Never, 

8080. Lonn Bisnor or Dows.—If you had your option, would 
you prefer that every national school in your parish should bea 
vested or a nou-ve achool +#—It would be to me quite immaterial, 
‘The rules of a vested school woulil deprive me of no power of which 
I would not willingly divest myself. The only restraint the 
in either caso puts me under is that I have not the power of com- 
pelling any child to receive religious instruction against his con- 
scientinns convictions ; and that holds in the one cxse as well as in 
the other. 


June 27, 1854. 
The Rey. P. Shuldham Henry, p.p. 
9102. Viscouxt Cuaxcanry.—What is the great practical incon- 
Féaionce in publio worship belag held ja the echool-hauae 
it is carried to its utmost limit, we might have baptisms in the achool- 
houses; the Rowan Catholics would have an altar. The Bpiscopa- 





ae wee) atl 
ieee Sie abstnce ot a churchI—I am ; that 
areal ls in counexion with the Church 


‘Do not you comecive Unt it is a hardship that in those 
be debarred from he possibility of having 
BS eeenst tie iaci on sacs statins 1—The 


t undefined 
n allowing religious instruction to be 
hey ees with the desire of the patron. 

lowteacts of Brandon.—How would you es 
comely a ae on among different religious persuasions. 1 a 
CD ae edited pp of a mixed charncter, would it be 
ae the same privilege to Roman Catholies, to Pres. 
a phe Taust aa the probability of 
alee Date sehool-houses are the peculiar property of 
Tfunited instruction has not au tothe f eat 
para us desire, it might not be promoted or improved by the 
celia but indubitably our present system is loose, and leads to 


9106, Viscount Craxcanry.—In the ease of united patronage it 
would be Sere to allow an exclusive religious service in the 
in the cane, of a school belonging to w elery p 
et Si aoe Ketebiabed Church, do you consider it a soynd rule tat he 
debarred from having zeligious service in that school-honse? 
ss Fala it asa general principle, I think the evil on the whole 
would be oscaitarble, le, though there might be special eases whero 
there would be very Little cause of objection, 
9107. Lonp Mowresaue of Brandon.—Do not you enforce the 
rule in all cases, supposing the case of a national school 
superintendence of a Roman Catholic priest, which, it was 
reported to you hul been used for the purpose of Roman Catholio 
worship, ehould not you feel it essential to interpose}—Clearly, we 
Sed cnses 5 di we have adopted no principle which we ¥F 
not oR general oni 
9108. Have not aaa arisen in which complaints have been made 
to the Commissioners that altars have been erected in eome of the 
achool-bouses?—T believe there have been one or two cases in the 
South of Ireland where altars were erected, which were desired to 
and were accordingly taken down, 
O10. Viscounr CLaxcanry, Should you hold it to be a violation 
rule if Roman Catholic theld & confession in the school« 
howset—I would it a8 a direct violation. 
9110. Have you bad no anplitas of stations being held at school- 
houses ?—Yes ; but it proves the uniformity of our ‘ice upon the 
eee oe Salen aa put an to the violation 





common 
eopcbte SUL ts cary cota dee "Toegeed wating 
al to out such w desires e is 
it to the Inspector, bred ground be obtained ia sry oul Ht 
the feeling which exists in Ireland on the part of Jand- 
lords, sites have been refused. I know thatin the North of Ireland 
sites have been refused to ministers of different denominations, and 


SOT 
rate and distinct ws possi 
9112. In all eases where a school has been ereeted in a chapel 
yard or in connexion with a convent, it has been where the Com- 
missioners found that they had no other alternative !—What have 
said has respoct, not to conyentual schools, but to those of the other 


different 





PART IV. 
UNITED EDUCATION. 
1, Returns showing the extent of United Education in the National Schools, 


. 2. Ditto in tho District Model Schools, and the Central Model 
in Marlborongh-street. 3. Success of the Church Education 


ings and habits of the pupils. 9. Successful working of the National 
‘System in Ulster. The parents of the children not generally opposed to 
thelr reading the Scriptures, or the books provided by the Commissioners 
for combined instruction. 10. Alleged evila rosulting from mixed edu- 
cation. 11, Influence exercised by the Roman Catholic Clergy to prevent 
‘the children of thelr church from attending Protestant Schools, 12. Mis. 
apprehension with regard to the amount of mixed education in the National 
Schools. 15. Doubts as to extent of it in the achools of the Church 
‘Education Society. 
Twat the National System has failed to great extent in 
éffecting United Education isan admitted fact. Before com- 
menting on the Evidence by which it has been proved, or ad- 
verting to the causes which have produced a result so deeply 
to be lamented, we shall bring under the notice of our readers 
the fiets in some recent Parliamentary Returns showing how 
far the desirable object of instructing children of different 
persuasions in the same schools has been accomplished. 
Early in the year 1851, when Earl Eglinton was Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, the Commissioners were requested by His 
Excellency to procure a Return of the number of children 
‘attending each of tho National Schools, and of. the religious 
denominations to which they belonged, The information re- 
quired was furnished by the Managers of the respective 
schools, the Board not having, we regret to say, any official 
documents from which such a Return could be prepared. 
The great majority of the Patrons willingly complied with 
‘the request of the Commissioners. There were only a few 
schools from which no Returns were received, The Hig sent 
v 
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Report of the Board, for 1851, contains the following abstracts 
and observations thereon. The return is for the half year 
ending the 31st of March, 1852:— 


“Tho returns furnished by the Managers stated 
of olan childrens of tho there wee mena ofthe 


we have 
‘Teachers, ee Moulin, as os 
42, there were— Members: ‘Church, 360 

ees 49) total Protestants of all denorni= 


Protestant Dinter, ies Shia 4 iy 12; schools, 23. 

ant Managers of and of 

Roman Catholics, ines clerical. iar lay, 

‘The Patrons of 175 schools under tho joint 
persuasions, 56 were members of 

14 were clergymen, und 42 laymen; thi 

edd Morin eos were Se 


cs been incorrectly stated im 

‘been found acceptable to a large pro- 
years have claj ince the. introduction of the. xystam of 

soe tate Inpand After n careful review of its 

mone cle difficulties Weng it has had to encounter, we are cony 

it has taken a deep root in the affections of the and that no 

plan for the instruction of the poor could have been devised, in the 

circumstances of this country, which would have conferred such 


According to the Returns from which we have taken these 
statements, it is clearly proved, as might have been expected, 
that Ulster is the only province in which there ix any con- 
siderable amount of mixed education. Of 146,635 children 
on the rolls the 31st of March, 1852, 17,773 were members 
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The Return shows that the whole number of Protestants in 
attendance at the period we have specified was 763, and the 
entire number of Roman Catholics 1,350. Why is it that those 
importantschools have not failed in effecting United Education ? 
The reason is obvious, The Clergy of the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Church have only, in one or two instances, 
evinced active hostility towards them. At the majority they 
attend personally, or by deputy, to impart. separate religious 
instruction to the children of their respective communions, 
The result is, that combined instruction is carried out to its 
fullest extent; and it would have prevailed generally in the 
ordinary National Schools, where circumstances rendered it 
practicable, had it not been for various disturbing causes. The 
systematic opposition of the Clergy of the Established Church 
and the Protestant landlords,—tke number of schools under 
their management, supported by their wealth, and established 
previously to the foundation of the National System,—the 
attempts constantly made to mislead the poorer section of the 
Protestant population by making them believe that the Holy 
Scriptures are excluded, by the rules of the 
from the National Schools, and that a mutilation of the Word 
of God is forced upon the children as a eudatituée for the sacred 
yolume,—all these circumstances combined will sufficiently 
account for the comparatively limited amount of United Eduea- 
tion. Another cause that has tended to prevent considerable 
admixture of children of different creeds in the same schools, 
is the division of them into two classes, and the lange number 
of those on the non-vested principle being under the superin- 
tendence either of the Protestant or the Roman Catholic 
Clergy. United patronage is indispensable in producing 
United Education. The jealousies, fears, and disunion of the 
Clergy have rendered that object unattainable except in a few 
cases. But, as Dean Hoare justly remarks in one of his nu- 
merous and able pamphlets on the Irish Education question, 
“it is surely unreasonable that those who wilfully hinder 
the good working of a system should adduce the result of 
their own opposition as an evidence of the evil of that system.” 

Mr. Cross has proved in his evidence, that the Commissioners 
have been always desirous of promoting education on the 
united principle, and that they are not to blame for its partial 
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failure. In their anual Reports this charge, so frequently 


They return to the subject in 1837 and 1846, 
to Parliament the following judicious remarks:— 
We do not consider it our province to make 


during the inguiries to which we 
ea gimien jualntte 


of united education in that sense; in 
in Ireland, in which schools are much needed, it would 


‘any denoeni 
violence to conscivace, thowe, 
for edneation,’” 


‘The question of United Education is of such vast importance, 
and its limited success in the practical working of the National 
Schools, is so frequently made a matter of exultation by its 
‘opponents, that we cannot dismiss the subject without further 


¢ . It is frequently asserted, without sufficient 
examination as to frets, that mixed education was the primary 
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design of the comprehensive plan which Lord Stanley estab- 
lished. We have examined with care all the eloquent 
and able speeches he made on the question in the House 
of Commons soon after the introduction of the system, and 
we cannot find the slightest proof to substantiate the alle- 
gation so frequently put forth. He expressly announces, in 
his first speech, its leading principle to be, that “even the 
suspicion of proselytism should be banished from it, and that 
while the interests of religion are not overlooked, the most 
scrapulous care should be taken not to interfere with the pe- 
culiar tenets of any description of Christian pupils.” It is 
true that, in his letter to the Duke of Leinster, he states 
“ one of the main objects was that of uniting, in one system, 
children of different creeds ;” and he adds, that “as much must 
depend upon the co-operation of the resident Clergy, the 
Board will, probably, look with peculiar favour" upon appli- 
cations proceeding from the Clergy and laity of different 
religious persuasions. He did not even make this condition 
absolutely imperative, as we have elsewhere observed, but 
left it to the discretion of the Commissioners to act according 
to circumstances. That the noble founder of the National Sys 
tem was carnestly desirous it should not assume a sectarian 
character, and that the children of all communions should 
assemble in the same schools for moral and literary instruction, 
is proved by the fact that he wished the utmost encouragement 
should be given to joint applications. On the 6th of March, 
1832, Lord Stanley stated more fully than he had done in 
his previous speeches the wishes and intentions of Ministers 
on the subject of National Education. He observed on that 
occasion :— 

int Trl an cr etcatiog togetter chititren on thes “ale ree 


jons liad been approved and recommended, at 
‘Comtvissioners of ‘Inquiry, approved by the Toisas 

fom saying that the system now about to be caried 

Dat he believed that it was the most I 

gious persuasions Iueation o! 

Forults which the Seripture said were tho fruits of the 

peace, meckness, gentleness, and 


Tn the same tolerant and "woalaeey spirit the late Right 
Reverend Dr. Doyle, one of the most distinguished ornaments 


* See Hansard's Parliamentary Debates for 1632, vol. x., p. LITO. 
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ooo epee Church, thus expressed himself before 
‘Committee, in 1830, in condemnation of a 
re 
ci a a 
Treland a his 


“There is abundant evidence to show on whom the serious 
responsibility rests of having defeated, in a great degree, this 
secondary, though highly desirable object, which must yield 
only to one of still greater importance—the education of 
the poor of Ircland on the basis of perfect religious freedom. 

Jpon this point <everal witnesses were closely examined. 
Amongst others, Mr. Holmes, one of the original Commis- 
sioners, Mr. Macdonnell, and Mr. Cross. The subjoined 


a consider- 


1» ins 
eee) 1 dt thik ‘the National system. 
‘of success w! to united 


by 
might be ree under the Loreal Was 
object to introduce « m by which 
Gorerament to 


ae ties have upon the eae. that ae 
hae ese otie 


wnt in the letter of 
Paty us or wlisase the children of the poor af 


Again, Mr, Macdonnell, the Resident Commissioner, 
states — 
“1 think that the d_gfeatent obitt ofthe National Syatm wa the 
education of of Ireland of all denominations, 
yi fee pay ak koe taste ney ever Oc oe 





ene 


iu 


abla fandamental sy 
have but ox® iuallonable characteristic, and distinguishing 
See DEA Soa Bevin allaleneh and dermmmamioes. 
fective Of the religions liberty of all clessee a Saati 

Set the Coe of National Fdueatlon, Treat 
over a system which ie based upon one gra ic which they can never 
alter, modify, surrender, or concede; namely, THAT FERFECT FREEDOM OF 
CONSCIRNCK MOST BE SPCURED FOR ALL PERSONS RECEIVING, IN TRE WaT 
OF EDUCATION, THK LASUITS OF YHAT sYerkX wHICh THEY ARE Ar 
POINTED TO ADMINISTER -THAT THERE MOET BE NO INTERPREEXCH WiTH 





Api 


cand system supplies the best 

education for the children of the lower ¢lasses in this country, 
respect to LINENTY O¥ conscrxxce, and docs not compel 
to 


‘The selections we have made from that portion of the evi- 
dence bearing upon the question of mixed education prove, 
that the causes of its partial failure have been traced to their 
true origin; that they are such as the Commissioners can- 
not possibly control, and as cannot be removed by any means 
within their power to devise. It must, however, be to them a 
source of pride and congratulation, that where a united sys- 
tem has not ‘been found impracticable in consequence of the 
majority of the population, in various parts of the country, 
being either Episcopalians, Presbyterians, or Roman Catholies, 
or where it has not been impeded by the combined influence 
‘of a large proportion of the Protestant Clergy, landlords, 
and gentry, the experiment has been much more success- 
ful than could have been anticipated. It has been observed, 
‘with great truth, “ that nothing would have tended so power+ 
fully to soften the asperities of party, and to heal the wounds 
of Treland, as the adoption by Protestants generally of the 
principles on which the Protestant members of the Board 
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have acted; uniting with the Roman Catholic Clergy in the 
management of their schools, and trying how far they could 
proceed with them in the literary, moral, and religions edu- 
cation of youth, without compromise of principle.” Mr. Cross 
expressed his strong conviction, in reply to a question put to 
him by the Earl of Desart, that so fir as the parents were 
concerned, there had been no difficulty in the harmonious 
union of children of different religious persuasions in the same 
schools, and that the reason why the system had not, in this 
respect, been more generally successful was mainly attribut- 
able to clerical influence and opposition. The inestimable 
blessings of combined education cannot be doubted by any 
person conversant with the state of Ireland. In many in- 
stances they have developed themselves in the most striking 
manner. Upon this point the testimony of Mr. J. W. Kava- 
nagh, an officer of the Board of great experience, ability, and 
veal, is exceedingly*interesting.* He states his opinions 
respecting the results of united education on the feelings and 
habits of the population, and denies the allegation sometimes 
made, that its tendency is to weaken the religious opinions of 
the children, and to lead either to proselytism, or latitudina- 
rian indifference. He describes the salutary effects of the 
sound and liberal instruction given in the National Schools 
pon the parents of the children. According to this gentle- 
man’s statement, the civilizing and softening influence of the 
system extends to the humble abodes of the fathers and 
mothers of the pupils. “I have no doubt,” he observes, 
“that from a good school a child goes home, in fact, a mis- 
sionary to its parent; thus, to some degree, reversing the order 
of nature. With a population such as the Trish, if, daring 
the period of plastic childhood, from seven to fourteen years 
of age, you train a young person, as he is trained in our 
schools, to habits of truth, kindness, gentleness, obedience, 
respect for superiors and those in lawful authority, fostering 
in him a sense of the value of order, cleanliness, and decency, 
it is quite impossible, when that child goes home, he will 
not feel a sense of disgust if the house is not clean, and if 
things are not in order. There is no doubt that the instincts 


* Sco questions 2746, 2751, 2756, 277. 
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in childhood will remain, and are sure to be noticed 
by, and will influence the parent: and thus gradually influ- 
ence the family and the house.” 

Is it not lamentable to reflect, that the precious fruits of a 
scheme of education for the poor of every religious commu- 
nion, so comprehensive, and so peculiarly adapted to the 
circumstances of Ireland, should be obstructed in their growth 
by the mistaken, though, no doubt, honest scruples of the 
great bulk of the Protestant Clergy. The evidence taken 
before the Committee demonstrates the important fact, as we 
have shown in another part of this work, that the rules of 
the Board expressly provide ample opportunities for religious 
instruction being given, at convenient times, to a/é the chil- 
dren frequenting the National Schools. It has been clearly 
explained that, “in the vested schools the religious teachers 
have access, if they require it, to the school-house for that 

In the non-vested schools this depends on the 
pleasure of the patron of each; but in every case the Com- 
missioners require that no impediment shall be placed in the 
way of any child's receiving, either in the school-house or 
elsewhere, such religious instruction as his parents or guar- 
dians may approve.” The former class of schools, at least, 
would have presented examples of a really united system in 
all those counties in Ireland where the population is mixed, 
had not the Protestant Clergy felt themselves constrained, as 
they affirm, by a sense of duty, to decline availing themselves 
of the privilege granted to them by the State of superintend- 
ing, without any opposition from other parties, the religious 
education of the pupils belonging to their own communion. 
“Tt is the plain duty,” says the Archbishop of Dublin, * of 
every pastor of our Church, whatever may be his opinion as 
to any of those points just noticed, to avail himself of all the 
actually existing opportunities he possesses (though it may not 
be ail he would have wished), for affording religious instruc- 
tion to the young persons of his own flock. If they receive 
their secular instruction from a master of a different creed, 
and intermingled with pupils who are members of different 
churches or sects, that makes it only the more needful that 
they should be carefully looked after by their own pastor; 
and if he has not all the opportunities of instructing them 
which he thinks might have been secured under some different 
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nation }-—There ia no retarn which 
have a return showing the number of 
nominations in cach school. One of 


i enume- 
‘This refers to 1851, and 
ty. The total number in the four 


denominations were not given. 

128. Cuatmuax.—You have read an analysis of the number of 
children lp ate pee ations: ei ees the 
control o! . Can you give n similar in wi 
to the religious denitteatons to which the tealierm bel net 
have it here. This is a return of 4,704 schools, for the year 
onding the 31st of March, 1853 ; this is the most recent retura we 
have prepared. In 4,704 schools there were 4,859 princi 
teachers, 278 assistant teachers, 277 work-mistreses, and 
monitors : total, 5,954. Now, of that total, there were 341 mem= 
bers of the Established Church, 4,696 Roman Catholies, 756 Pres- 
byterians, 35 other Protestant Dissenters, making a total of 5,828 > 
and there were 126 in this return whose religions deaomination 
sey eile not known, Bae a ae Roth 

. From the experience re working of the 
aystem latterly, are you of pinion that the fundamental pri 
of the original system, which was that of united education of 
dren of various creeds, has been a failure, geuerally speaking }— 
Thited education bas not succeeded to the extent which the framers 
of the national system of education intended, and which the Gom- 
missioners could desire: permit me to add, that is not the fault of 

, or of any of its rules; its roles encourage, and 

a for united education, if parties would avail themselves of 
the aid offered by the system ; it is the result of a variety of cir 
cumstances—the conflict of sects and of parties, and oiabaatieal 
aie on the part of persons of various religious porsansions, 

9. Lorn Bistor or Dows.—I understood yon to state on the 
former day, that whon the Commissioners got their from: 
the nineteen Lo nee who were desired to give cs nea 
they found that the amount of cumbined education was much ee 
than they had Leeda ade one a T rey decker On 

important question T beg to express my inion, 
Miprevee the inattenal sytem has been fairly tried as oreited age 
tem, it has |. I wish icularly to direct the attent 
-of your Lordahips to the state of the District Model Schools, which 
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lies that tho Protestan’ 
Cath 
Dabli 


very few of the patro: 

and therefore they would yery 4 
views they entertain, provent their children 
model schools. 


March 2, 1854, 
Robert Holmes, Esq., one of the original Members of the 


toe 


of all classes in Ircland }—It eae was the desire and the 

of the Government, as I believe, to educate all classes of every 

description, and so far to have rules made ag to remove anya 
i was 


ices that the different socts might have w subject 

a from the first, in ap ontaies EP Ae tak 

211. Viscous Hurenrsoy.—How far do you think that obj 
has succeeded in your experience |—The system of combined 
tion under the National rd, afforded to cbildren of all relig 
denominations, has succeeded far beyond my expectations. Takir 
into account the different sects in Ircland, and the unfortunate 
asperity that sometimes exists between the differont sects, I think 
the success has been very extraordinary, 


March 16, 1854, 
"Phe Most Reverend ears Wiel: Archbishop of 
ablin. 


1358. Loup Moxteagyx of Brandon.— With respect to the. 7] 


did the prejndiog and the difficalty to 
y barrier by mrnr, 
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1935. Lor Bisitor or Ossory.—Do you think that those nataral 
causes pul yes ietre Hesteihod ns as accounting for the failure of the. 
ational in producing anited education, amount to a physical 
impossibility, or something hike it} should suy, that, Gi) 
whole, nines are the chief, and certainly the most 
of the absence of united education in our national schools. 

1936. But one of those causes cannot be the chief cause why on 
Church Education Society has attained » much F measure 
united education than the National Board ; because fie poo 

ions of Protestants and Roman Catholics among the poor popa- 
ion would apply equally to both classes of schools?—Bat the 
Charch Education schools have this very great advantage, that 
wherever the Church Education schools aro: very well conducted, 
are of course attended largely by any Provateat shildron in 
Seenaenerarhcod, and then the Roman Catholies, who form the 
great balk of the poor in almost every of Ireland, if there is no 
national achool near at baud, will natarally go to those schools, in order 
cal education of this sort, rather than get none at all, more 
ae a Roman Catholic child is not called ics and cannot 
to read the Bible til itis able to oo intel nea 
a a ae aipian receive education, at the Church Ed 
Is, up to the time that they ean read the Bible, and then leave 
the reeniat 0, at least, I have been told. 

1939. Do you know what is the average of the children in 
attendance at the oyieaeak Ido not; but [ have always under 
stood that a ver proportion of ‘the Roman Cutholies who 
attend the Ch mae dat schools, can do eo with a 2 perl 
conscience up to the time at which they are qualifi 
Bible, and that many of them then leave the ec! ool. 

Bore Onarmman, are you als whether he is se eel 
when come to the ou have mentioned, th 
walk a ation of three, fod, or five miles to cucendl Fie ried 
achool, instead of remaining at a Charch Education school afl have 
no knowledge of that ; I think it is very likely. 

1941. Lox Brsuor ov. Dowx.—Are not you aware, that in the 
North of Ireland, where the population will admit of united see 
tion more than in any other district, the national system has been 
more successful in Dike reapeee than in any other part of the 
country 1—Cortainly. 

1955. Do not you think that the Roman Catholics also i 
pee separate unmixed education wherever they can rae pres 

do not think there ix the same desire on the part of the 
Catholics to avail themselves of separate Roman Cutholic edacation 
as distinguished from national education. 

1956. Earnor Wicktow.—Do you not think that that difference 
of opinion between tho Protestant and Roman Catholic children, or 
their parents, may in a great measure ariso from this, that the 
exclusively Protestant schools are of a much higher order, and give 
‘a mach better description of education than the exclusively Roman 
Catholic schools genorally in the country !—That is the case, certainly. 

1957. And that, consequently, Roman Catholic parents are much 





for the i 
Meee ceca oc aia tee could attend ; would you 
self bound to to concelo that national school 0 that Protestant 


Ts. Viscre Ceagoanen Weal 
juestion as at all 
Ei sre in a case in which you are aware that the 
nts and the children of Protestant 
Ie ate ost diene 


is " : 
+ ing ‘ sdahip is 
are penetrate fall 
ernie bound <fd 


own money exclusively, to pre into that ys eine 
akine to which he is conscientiously opposed ; tl outst the 
eo strong on the part of many of the best and most ne: 
Protestants at the commencement of oar system, and, I fear, is 
- Gay ee ae ts SE es out Tok many 

Sena on any to inciple: 

late of vested or non-vested sch 
the al elling 1 all Pe iiincsipiin to give religions inact i 
believe we should have utterly failed in enforcing such a 


ber 
1995. Do you consider that there is any adv: in the, 
the aaata books are used, oven mye nen eet gre 
wy: the Protestant and the Roman 


ie_children 
send Usoreon li the regan Tel 
of the 5, st thou exceptian, exploya 
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difference to religion 1—Not  T think 
both Protestant and Roman Se ee 


March 31, 1854. 
James William Kavanagh, Exq., Head Inspector. 


attending the national schools, and for this purpose ing the 
cpetarh pupils in all our national weboole with the ‘ves ae ee 
Census Returns of the whole population, as taken since the 

founded ; next, I will assume, as a basis, if L am permitted, that the 
proportions of the different religious denominations anneny ee 
they were in 1834, when the last Religious Returns of the i 
Bakar eatakot; avd Kom tllees and other date Tkeoue te to 
prove, that all you can reasonably expect, under the circamstances 
which have affected the spread of national education, has been 
realized, and that the rtions of the religious denominations are 


very i pasar in the schools, 
ill yon state 


$466. to what documents you areabout to refer }— 
Chiefly to the Census Returns, and to the 19th Report of the Com= 
missioners. I will first refer to page 10 of the 19th Report of tho 
Commissioners, volume lst. There is tabulated at that: sander 
the Sth paragraph, the number of children in the natlenie schools 
for each year from 1832 to 1853. The Censns of Ireland was 
taken in the year 1831, Towards the close of that year the national 
system wasfounded.  Assnming that no material increase took 
in the population till the Ist Report of the Board for 1833, we fin 
there was 1 in 724 of the absolute population in the national schools, 
From the Census.of 1834, and the 2nd rt, the pipboaiteli 
creased to 1 in 544, In the 8th Report there waz 1 in 29 of the 
absolute population, as given in the Consus of 1841, in the national 
schools. Tithe Census of 1851 and the 18th Report show that there 
was 1 in 21} of the absolute population in the nutioual schools ; 
and I haye here 4 summary of the School Returns for 1853, showing: 
an aggreyate of 565,770 pupils; and assuming that the ti 
has not altered since 1851, though I fear it bas father 
there is 1 in 114 of the entire in our schools, 1 prove, from 
that the relative amount of the school population, compared with 
entire upelation, haa steadily increased over six-fold in the 20 years, 
from 1833 to 1853. 

2467, Lonp Moxrracux of Brandon.—Do you refer to children 
upon the roll, or to children in attendance {—They are both in 
attendance, each in its own seuse. I refer, however, to the children 





of , that ni 
twentieth of the juvenile inmates of the 135 unions are Roman 
Catholics. This will throw light upon the fact that there is only in 
the vational schools, one- the proportion of members of the 
Established Church, which would be duc to their 


il an ingredient, and I should 
iy infer the proportion of Protestants of the next lass above 
destitute, the next above that, and the next above that, wi 
and station in the 


only by importing Protestants, and paying them for going to the 
galyiby depen paying going 


2469, Kann or Wroxtow.—Does that statement comprise the 
whole of the unions of Ireland !—There are 163 unions ; several of 
them were brought into operation only Inst year ; and 1 was cou> 
neoted only with 142 unions, all of which have national schools. 

turns 136 of these 142 anions, 
vrontsoN.—Are there some unions which have 
put their schools under the Board }—Very few ; we have 
142 out of the 163. When your Lordships consider who the mem 
bers of those sorptseslity ns aro—that include, besides the 
Ea, deo 
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as of the Board 1—I am quite aware that a lange asd con- 
class of persons, I 


2500. ied the Roman 
of that. Catholics, as a body, let them 
1 te ors ale proportion you assign 


rat get ein 


you turn to page 277 in the Tgthe Re 
referred, and will you state the number of members of the 
Church and the number of Roman Catholics in tho 
in the province of Munster !—One thousand five 
and twen pnky Aire a of the Established Church, and 148,849 


46, That is about ninety-eeven to one, is not it About that 


of Cork in your district }—It was from 1846 
r part of 1853. 
You refer to that county and state the number of 
ns there ?—~Four hundred and seventy-one of the 
Church, and 53,941 Roman Catholics. 
‘hat is, the Roman Catholies in the national schools in the 


sas cpcesin anything « prouching to the actual 
of the two denominations -— abvald sey: not, 
551. What should say were the relative eons of the 
, denominations j—| the absence of the returns by the Commzis- 
of 1834, L have no correet data from which to estimate it, 
bal petesld analy say the Roman Catholics would be in the FO~ 
of fully eight. or nine to one on the whole om 3 
~ el ligeee deal much; Cork is a very Cath 


ith sored to Nensier geaarlly, the numbers are abo 
. ee ana oy 


‘me the proportion given in 
+e upon ue Le hy Commoner 
iia ba even oe eight to one, or dare any seo porkager 
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2594, ‘The actual proportion in those schools is as nincty-sevon 
to one, you think that the causes which you have alleged account for 
Senilved Voor eoald epost the proportion ot ahaa tae 
e wo tion | 
maintained in the schools for the in those parts of the country 

form only a fraction of the 


jing the reasons you gave for it to be valid, do you 

sy account for the extraordinary div between the 

emeticn of eight or nine to one and of ninety-seven to one }—T 
not think they aro sufficient to fully explain the disparity. 

2556. Do you think they nearly do so}—No; they are nearly 

suilicient to explain it for Munster; but there are other causes ont- 

i which contribute to retard united education in the county 


2657. Will you state what number of children belonging to the 
Established Church there were under education in the three pro~ 
vinces of Munster, Leinster, and Connaught?—Six thousand nine 
hundred and eleven. ~ 

2558. You know something of the state of the Church Education 
schools in Cork, do you not!—I have visited some of them, 

2559, Are you aware that in that year there were above 7, 
members of the Established Church receiving education in 
schools ?—I should say there must have been a many; T do not 
know any part of the South or West of Ireland where the Church 
Education schools are ao well organized as in the county of Cork, 
and 1 stated so in some of my reports, - 

2660. That is to sy, in the county of Cork there were more Pro- 
testant children under education in’ the Church Education schools: 
than there were in the whole of the three provinees in the national 
schoolst—Assuming the returns to be quite correct. It does not’ 
surprise me very much. I presume the statement to be taken from 
the rts of the Church Education Society. 

. Will you look at the proportion of members of the Estab- 
lighed Chureh and of Ronan Catholics in the province of Leinster? 
—The members of the Established Church are 3,337, and the 
Roman Catholics, 125,029. 

2563, That is about thirty-seven to one1—Yes. 

2564. Does that atall to the proportion between the: 
Protestant population und the Roman Catholic population ?—T do 
not think it does. Teannot conceive that there is such a ity, 
The Protestants are not represented in the school in proportion to 
their numbers in the whole population, and if they were, it would 
SES. What should ld represent them Tt—T take 

2965, sho m1 say woul it them T—T must 
a great many aiakusbicg ohfeota MANDA into account; first, theamount 

Protestant wealth, and the abeence of destitution, as proved from 
the Poor Law Returns ; next, the number of Protestant schools which 
existed under el n and landlords previous to the formation of 
the National 3 80 that to form a fair ostimate of what’ 
tion of Protestants should attend the national schools is a very com- 
plicated question. - 
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severn] national sehools on bebi peby oe 


the Duke 
Mr. 


rough Kerry, and mak! 
can you inform the Committee whether you foun: ete dee 
Le ee of Protestants in the districts}—Very few 
stations <A atte L the Feale Bridge are 


ng seattered over the whole face of 
an 


ee 
‘not do #0. 
‘There are, Groves whe sckathy as Custle Eland, and 
3 enw of united education, 
‘rotestants dre chiefly found, 
have already stated, as T have anderatood you, that they pr 
of the clase requiring national school aid }—The majority are not > 
thore are somo, however, that are, ax in Trales. 
fet da oes towna, I presume, it is the ease that i 
schools, or more acceptable to Protestants, are ebiefly to 
Po, Gmtinng a how they eae 
ining causos, are they sufficient, 
to your judgment, to account for whatever ity prs: 
the fie of the returns to which your attention has 
They are very strong contributing causes, I have no 


2081. Oan you state any cause which has been more efficient’ in 
disposing Protestants to enter into the national schools, thaw the 
pete sought to be hepa by attributing to those schools a 
aystematic exclusion of the Scriptures, and the introduction of a 
lated Bible}—I haveno doubt that misapprehension, and, T amy: 
misrepresentation, have done more pene anyothersingle eames, 
are numbers yet in Ireland, notwithstanding the nineteen 
which lave been submitted to Parliament, and published rate c 
and the Parliamentary Inquiry; Secrchinn is place in 1887, 
reiterate the assertion that we me pk the Bibles whilst others state: 
that we admit a portion of the Scriptures mutilated’; but even the. 
nso of these is not, a cnmpanoeys 
2748. Lory Monreaoue of —' ted that Rat » had 
seen a good many schools where the mixed education liad’ 
pursued fora considerable time. Have dt had an oppo: rere in 
Sey alge tea opinion as-to the result of mixed 
ts of the population of such a district 
1 Think it has ar wre! ay and that there eat conga 


chil 
earn 
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tion provaila!—Thord is one elas T.can speak of with —— 
Tam of aeured looking to the circumstances of the 

that from the insufficient number of thoir ‘rieseeioaal 
beg are state of education among the muases, that if the national 
#ebools, or some such impartial pen a ae the children 


grounding them in ae principles of 
‘he saalien of the bat In 
Gaon ween beliove it ix precisely the same. 
testant national schoolmasters, or the national school 
madaters, besides teaching the children to teach the general out- 
lines of their religion, and impart to them a general keene 
the Seriptares. ‘ith regard:to tho demeanour of the children and 
their minor morals, I beg to refer your Lordshi We tate and abit 
Danmanway model school, from which seta forth tie 
of the clildren before and after the sshool was opeued their personal 
cleanliness, tidiness of dress, punctuality of sien and their 
conduct in going to and returning from school; there bas been a 
oi change for the better, and a change noticed vand: 
all classes. I would know, in going along a ree whether there. 
chee good and well-managed national school in the neighbourhood, 
if I met a group of children. 

2756. Have you reason to believe that the results of that sound 
edacation, such as you have described, are appreciated by and re-not 
upon parents of the children themselvea?—I have no doubt of 
it, T have no doubt that from a ae school a child Boee hi home, in 
fact, as a missionary to its parent ; thus, to some di 
the order of nature. With a po ee such as the ish if, daring 
the period of plastic childhood, from #even to fourteen years of 
You train a young person, as he is trained in our echools, to ee of 
truth, kindness, gentleness, obedience, and respect for 
those in lawful authority, fostering in him a sense of the foe, 
cleanliness, and decency, it ix quite impossible that when 2 that 

home, he will not feel a sense of disgust if the house is ba 
if the room is not clean, and if things are notin order. There is 
doubt that the instincts which are eo developed in childhood ‘ill 
remain, and are sure to be noticed by, and.will influence the: ¥ 
thus gradually influence the family and the home. The a 
fact, will yearn in the cabin after that decency and comfort wi 
it witnessed and took part in promoting in the rte during me 

2757. Have you found the instances to be common in ia hth - 
more advanced books used in the school, such as the Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth Books, are taken home by the children, with the ol 
of reading them to their parents!—Yes; and they often read 
to their neighbours, There is no person who has been much 
the country but must have frequently seen in tho fields, and at 
crows-roudé, children reading to their neighbours or om pS 
ocies uoibokain ef interest, from the books which they use in the 
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April 27, 1854. 
Robert Sullivan, Esq., 11.p. 


2888. Citaremax,—TIs tho principle to which you allude, that the 
schools to which Should peer 


principles 


could not 
2889. Lonp Bisitor or Ossony.—The object is to 
of education }—Yes, and such has been its tendency to a 
certain extent. 
2890. To what extent do ay think that object has been attained + 
—I think that wherever it bas had a fair trial, it has succeeded. 
2891. What do you call a “ fair trial }"—' it has not been 
by pervons of influence. 

892, Bo you think that it is essential to giving the national 
system a fair trial that the children in the loeality ‘ould have no 
other school to go tot—I do not see how that would be the case, 
I know, during my inspection in Ulster, in the yeara 1832, 1833, 
1834, and 1835, that even ata who had been most opposed to 
the sent their chil to the national schools when they 
a0 there was nothing to prevent them from reading the Scrip- 
tures in them, at least practical 

2893. But, as a matter of fact, do they prefer sending their chil- 
dren generally to the national echools 1—I cannot speak of this from 
yas knowl j I can only speak from my recollections of 

» and from looking at the returns. Your Lordship knows 
more of these points than Ido: 1 think that they have no reasonable 
‘excuse for not sending their children to a national school, properly 


conducted. 

2894. Viscount Hurcutysoy.—Supposing a district which is in- 
habited by Roman Catholic and Protestant persons, and sapposin; 
that in that district there exist three echools, one of them a national 
school, carried on upon the system of mixed education, which you 
state to be the leading princi faagh ian another a Roman 
Catholic |, conducted under the Roman 
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2896, Lorp Bracmowt.—Do you think that the laity would baa 
to send their children to a school carried on npon tho principle 
mixed education, rather than to one of a purely sectarian 
ifthe n of both denominations did nat iaterfere 1—Decidedly 

jall my experience goes to that, 

“ Do you think that suck a system of united edacation would 
tend to do a great deal raps Sooner aparece point of view in the 
roe by putting down those ¥ ted feclings which 

cepa 1—I do, decidedly 5 maT I al that, practically, 
oe paaare in training are of ‘different reli Tynomioata ominations, and 
of course the prevailing denomination is Catholic, we bave 
found excellent effects from the mixed training system. I hayenever 
known any difference whatever to arise on religious gros opus 
1838 to the present time ; on the contrary, we have observed that 
those who are of different religions often form friendships with each 
other, which they keep up afterwards. 


April 28, 1854. 
James Heald, Faq. 


SOL1, Cxammax.—The Committee understand that you os 
through Ireland some short time ago, and oe. hg ring your jou 
you made it your business to investi Ison greek 
extent?—Ip the autumn of 1851 I paid a nen to Ireland for various 
purposes ; among the rest, when I had an opportunity, I availed 
Phils it to visit national schools when I was in 1» locall ty i in which 

jey existed. 

S012. Will you state to the Committee what your opinion is of 
the system generally (—In the first instance I wish to say, that my 
aus in visiting the schools was, as the subject bad heen so fre~ 

dinomed & in the House of Commons, and my attention had 
os drawn to it, to ascertain by person: 
r the beet mae that I and others had received of its work- 
I ad character were correct or not, It was a duty that 
I eat to myself, as far as 1 had the means of doing it, to 
Radars confirm my impression if it was. right one, or correct 
it if Sree hs apes rrcniesesan ee aera , with adi: ae 
tion not to judge the question, but to my n to 
evidence that T ould chlleet, Pursuing ieee T paid par- 
ticular attention to what has from the first appeared to me to be 
considered of primary importance in the construction of the 
I may say the beau ideal of it, and that is, the combi ) of 
children of all classes to enjoy together the advantages of a united 
education. I came away wiles, as I went. I think my impression 
was rather confirmed than diminished, that as far as thine feature of 
the system was concerne‘, if it had not altogether failed, it had not, 
to the extent that its best friends had desired, been realized. 

3013. The result of your ingniries has led you to the conclusion, 
that as a systom of united education it bas, toa great extent fall 
—Yez, throughout Ireland gonezally, with the exception of the 
North of Ireland. The province of Ulster I found was an exception to 
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the other parts of Ireland which I visited. [ found more of combined 

ion in that province than I found elsewhere; in fact, I ean 

say that I did find it to exist at nll in any school that T 

in any other part of Ireland. I visited, more or lees, for 

échools senting in the counties of Galway, Reseommon, 
Dablin and Ai he 


of Treland th had 
reessd 45 UW Uiberotekaey 


In some of those schools under Protestant pat 
i ion, according to the number of the 


T believe those are the facts of the case pretty nearly. 

3032. Yow made an observation in reference to your visit to 
schools in the North of Ireland, that you had observed that, tow 
great extent, the mixed syetem prevailed in the schools under Pro- 
testant patronage, but notin schools under Roman Catholic patron- 


ied 


3033. Do you conceive that to arise froma greater confidence 
td taal the parents in the faithfulness with which the system 
be administered, and in the general efficiency of the system 
under Protestant management !—As far as I have had an rt 
nity of judging, 1 have not found that the parents of Roman Catholic 
hi have any very strong objection, if they are left to themselves, 
to sevd their chil to Protestant schools, or to their receiving reli- 
instruction in them. As far us my experience goes, rather 
contrary is the fact ; but in the working of the national system 
Thave found that whereas, at certain periods during the last twenty 
years, there has been an attendance of Protestant children in the 
schools under Roman Catholic patronage, there is now a very consid- 
erable eae in that attendance, a 
3084. it appear is any greater efficienc) 
patronage, th ii thos Nick at deme ars a 
watt itt those which are under ic patro 
—Asa rule, I would give thatas my impression ; but I hee aay 
ye 
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east Dare are some very honourable exceptious on the other 


Lt 
3051, Lonp Anpnossas,—Have you found strong objections 
entertained by the pas diy he accalar pation Ra 
1—Not to the secular 


portion, 
u have to the combined religious portion of the in- 
instruction, 


paveiontt the combined religious portion of 

3058. Lory Brsnor or Ossonr—Did you ind in pres ae 
Treland, as well as in Belfast, any united education in under 
Protestant t—I did, onsen kya ea 
bonrhood HES it pee ‘ite 


T think ai. Wet 
it the actin er pre of Jean ain Belfast, that 
under your observation of united education under a 
na Cattole ron ?—Yee; unless the presence of one or two 
Protestant children could justify such an appellation. 
3060.—Had you any opportunity of learning whether, in those 
schools under Protestant patrons in Belfast, in which thore was united 
education, the Bible was aed estas I think I met with one or 
more cases in the neighbourhood of Belfast, in which the Bible was 
read and used under it’ patronage. 
3061. Do you recollect what the denomination of those Protestants 
was !—Presbyterians, 
3062. You do not know with cortainty to what extent it waa 
read 1—No. 


May 9, 1854. 
The Rey. Charles King Irwin, 

3938. Eant or Wickiow.—Have you many Roman peaabiies 
dren steading Yous school ?—T have three schools in the parish ; 
was very much yexed to find this morning that I could not lay 
hand apon the return of one of them ; it is, Hower ory tal 
school, and is of lesgimportance. In my male paruchial school 
are forty Chureh children, thirteon Roman Catholics, and six _ 
testant Dissenters. In my fomale school. thirty-one Church children, 
fourteen Roman Catholics, and eleven it Diasenters. 

3939. How far from that school is the nearest national school —~ 
Prspt0. Bans or Siura yon tail coed AR 

or Haxnownr.—Have you reason to 
proselytism in the case of Protosiané ebildren within your own 
sini frequenting the national schools !—No ; the locality is almost 
a sufficient protection from that, 

4109. Lorn Brsnor oy Ossonr.—Have you examined what are 
called the Eglinton Returna, contained in bike 19th Beportiod 
have ; I haye gone over them all. 

4110. Have you any information that you would think it desir- 
able to communicate to the Committee with reference to them?—I 
‘aa anxious to ascertain how far they really tan) Srey united 
education at all, and if they did, how ar that could be accounted 
for by local circumstances, or how far it was clearly Prides tea 
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and how many 
of them have not more than six of a different creed from the patron's 
own. For my own satisfaction I adopted ten as a fair standard of 
what might be called reasonable intermixtare, and I ascertained how 
many had more than six and less than ten; and I threw the result 
into table, which I can hand in, It is to be observed, that in 
forming that table I omitted all union workhouse schvols, and all 
schools under the immediate superintendence of the Commissioners 
themeclves, and all schools under the joint patronage of Protestants 
and Roman Catholica; 1 omitted them for this reason, because I 
eonsidered that united education waa sufficiently accounted for in 
such schools, This I will hand in, 

4111. Will you state the goneral results of those papers {—In the 
county of Antrim, I find that there were sixty-six schools with no 
tilted. eines whatever, being nine Protestant and fifty-seven 

oli, 

4112. How many echools are there in the county of Antrim t— 
‘Three hundred and thirty-nine. I should have mentioned, that 
inasmuch as in forming this table I was contemplating merely the 
question of Scripture or no Scripture, I classed all the Protestants 
together. I did not see that it was important to make a denomina- 
tional distinction between Protestants for the pu which T had 
then in view. In the county of Armagh I find 112 schools, four- 
teenof them with no united education, and all those Roman Outholic 


4113. Visoouxr Hotonixsox.—Are the schools under Roman 


1—Yes, 
4114. Eant ov *Wicxtow—Are the Roman Catholic patrons 
almost universally priests}—I think so, or a very low class of lny- 


men. 

4115. Without foing through the whole, will you give two exam- 
ples of each province —I will take them as they come: in the 
county of Clare there are 130 schools, cighty-two of them with no 
muited education, all Roman Catholic ; and in the remaining schools, 
the largest number of Protestants in any one is sight, and ouly ono 
school with that number, namely, the union workhouse school. In 
the county of Cork I find 421 schools, and 307 of them had no united 
education, all of them ander Roman Catholic patronage. Of the 
rest, only eleven exeeeded ten in the mixture, and six of those are 
cither or model schools, 


ten to state that you had left out of your cal- 


ion all the workhouee or model echoola!—That was in an 
extended table which I made of Uleter, I did not apply the same 
calculations in the other provinees, because, literally, there is no 
united education in the other provinces, In Leinster, Dublin is a 
striking example. ‘There are 149 schools in the county and city of 
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Dublin, and seventy-seven of them are Roman Catholic schools, 
withont any mixture of Protestants. 
4117, Lonp Arprossay.—Do you reckon the Marlborongh-street 
school in this number (—The Marlboroagh-street school would not 
the seventy-soven ; it is amongst the 149, Ki 
number, ‘There are 137 schools in Kilkenny, 
are purely Roman Catholic, bhp! 
Protestants. e, next, Connaught : Galway has 1 
echools, and eighty of them are unmixed Rowan Catholics. Leitrim 
has 109 schools ; twenty-nine of them are unmixed Roman Catholics, 
and one unmixed Church of England. 


May 11, 1864. 
The Ven. Edward Adderley Sioptaed, Archdeacon of 
eat 


4135, Loxp Bisuor or Ossony,—Whatover be the causes of its 
success or failure, to what extent do you think the national aystem 
has failed, and in what particulars mainly !—T think the nutional 
system has had great e! on the whole, in raising the character 
and the tendency of edacation in Ireland, and the qualifications of 
mate in ts think it bas eucceeded to 

In those res] mu think tt eu a 
extent 1—To a very real eatant it has snecoeded ; althongh fg 
tainly would have succeeded to a much greater extent but for the 
deficiencies of many patrons. 

4137. To what extent in those particulars do think it has 
failed, aa a national system ?—I think it hay failed in not bringing 
the schools of all classes and parties into connexion with itself. 

4138. Do you think it has succeeded in what was professed to be 
a very great object of the national system, and which was fora 
long time boasted of as accomplished by it, namely, in establishing 
anited education in Ireland !—I think it lms not suceseded in 
establishing a united education of children of different persuasions 
in the same schools ; it has not accomplished it to such an extent 
as I would call success in that object. 

4159, Have you examined into the details with respect to the 
mount of uuited education in the different provinces 1—I have. 

4140. Do you remember what is the proportion of Roman 
Catholics and’ Protestants that are educated in the national sehools 
altogether in the province of Munater!—I know the Ue en of 
Protestants is an exceedingly small one. T have the report for 
1852, which gives it, but do not remember what the precise 
numbers are, 

4141, Whatever the proportion be in that sénse, is it also the 
fact, that the success of the: system, with regard to offecting united 
education in the other sense, that is, of educating in abe same 
schools children of different denominations, is even consider 
less 1—Very much less, because some of those schools ure wholly of 


one ion, 
4142. With to tho success which you are dit to 
Sortie tor nitsecal sya, how far aayer think orinwrbs 
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ascribed to the establishment and maintenance of what is called its 


fandamental princi that is to th respoctii 
i pasoea to “To hot hiak ay tha sale bas teed 


to its success, 
4143. Do you think it has promoted united education in the eenge 
in whith you have spoken of united education }—I do not think it 
has; 1 ik it has rather prevented the possibility of united 


4144. Will in the grounds of that opinion !—In this 
Say abreast been the fouellation’ of deoedelion war 
Aeieebnd 1 bes produced this effect, that all partics are now 
Load oe other, and os ee more =e lees bound 
in parties, tal a vi @ question, and not exer- 
eA their own indivi jual ya ; and, by these party comet, 
L conceive that all individuals are more or less disqualified 

from condneting a m of united education, 
4145, Viscouwr Horeniysox.—That opinion of yours extends to 
parties, to Roman Catholics and Protestants equally 1—To all 
4146. Banu or Wickrow.—Do you think that the syatem would 
haye worked better had it not had that ingredient in it —I think 
if it had avoided giving a handle to the awakening of party spirit, 
united education might have been accomplished to a much larger 


extent. 
4147. Do you mean by making no distinction between secular 


and religiogs education }—No, I am not prepared to say that, 
4148. If you would have had any role making a distinction 
secular and religious inetraction in the schools, to what 
extent would you have carried the rule 7—I would not have bound 
the same rule universally upon the patrons of all school, without 
‘considering particnlar circumstances. 
4149, Lonv Baavxoxr,—You would have it binding upon 
ee not upon others tI would have left the Board more dis- 


4150. Eant or Wickrow.—Would yon have held that the Board 
should inquire, before it applied the rule, into the circumstances of 
each particular school ?—I1 think eomething of that kind would have 
heen noceasary ; but I lave always endeavoured to take a practical 
view of the case, I have not directed my attention to what aystem 
it would hnve been best to establish twenty years ago ; but merely 
to what could best be done now. 

4151. Then your objection to that rule having worked ill, is not 
‘80 much to its establishment in the first instance, az to the evil that 

1m consider arises from its now being continued 1—My objection 
aparece; not from any theoretical or a priori objection to the rule, 
but from what I have observed of the consequences that have actu- 

152. But vue thes established asystem of united education, 
. But when the State i of unit i 
earn think it was neceasary to have established some rule of 
kind }-Yes; I think some rule was n a 

4302. Viscourr Hurcutssox.—Do you think there is aay large 

“body of persons in Ireland who are really friends of united education? 
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4304. Do you thi are 
friendly to united education {—No, certainly, 1 think cannot be. 

1308, Cuarmax.—Do you limit it to the Protestant proprie- 
tore #—No ; I do not mean to limit it to them. 

4306, Baxt or Hannownr.—When you say that the proprictors 
are anxious for united education, with what view are they anxious 
for it}—In they are anxious to promote harmony and good 
will among their tenants ; they wish to produce a cordial co-opera- 
tion among their tenants, and that the different religious denomi- 
nations should live in harmony aud not in party strife with each 


other. 

4307. They look upon association in the eume school as an im- 
portant clement for that purpose atin Sana 
ote een oo a 

where the national system 
have no doubt it has to a considerable extent, 

4309. Have you observed that result }—In the North of Ireland 
T have seen united schools to a very large extent forsome but 
I must say that the Roman Catholics and the Orangemen did not 
seem to improve upon it very much. 

4310. Lonv Bisntor ov Ossony.—In the North of Ireland, is not 
it the fact that the division hardly exiets in the schools, and thatat 
a certain hour in the day when the religious education comes on, 
usually none of the children withdraw ?—Certainly, 

4311. Bant or Haxnowny—Does the ion at the hours of 
religions instruction interfere with their playing: 
association in games !—I have never myself had much personal 
oper eealiy of observing that ion. Ihave not been con 
nected with any school in which that separation was made ; but in 
the model schools in Dublin I have no reason to suppose that it has 
had any such effect as to prevent their uniting in games. 

4313, Have you seen instances where the united education in the 
national schools has had a mollifying influence upon the general 
tono of the community 1—I can hcl speak: a the general tone 
of the community, bat upon the children themselves I have no 
doubt it has such an influence, which I should hope would be per- 
manent. 

4314, Have you observed any instances where the effect of molli- 
fying tho divisions of party has shown itself among the children by 
reason of their frequenting the same school (I think decidedly, as 
respects the children, 

4315. Vascoust Hurcnrseox.—You state that you believe that 
the Roman Catholic clergy, as a body, are not favourable to the 
system of united education ; what is your opinion of the feelings of 
the Protestant clergy upon that point; do you thivk they would 
wish to seo united education ?—They are much more disposed to 
united edacation than the Roman Catholics; some difference exists 
npon that subject among the Protestant ; therearesome who 
are not favourable toit; but I think the ty are favourable to it 





known any practical evil to 

ult r number of Protestant children 
oa hese ctitamenieeate 

in wi ve no it lucing 

Spalertavnis reestta tpon tha chfldren vo attends FS nts being 

‘any instances of actual conversion arising out of it, bat 
have no it ix producing most injurious e! poteepanthe elikiren 
circumstanced. 


es 80 
c Jcotfaery ewe steam Eepen sans Sere _— 
ii it ‘ir own religis ‘ion, 
4 Tie ve that that effect has 


From, own observation you bel 
t_-Tdo think that effect 1s now taking lace to some extent, 
le of the Board, with 


ene not think that the ere ts i 
‘respect | as instruction, woul ford any practical security 
for the faith those children fT think no panel security. ; 


May 12, 1854. 
Charles Buxton, Esq. 


‘4364. Lonv Bisnor ov Ossonv.—There werea very large number 
under education in both the years of your visit in the national 
schools|—Yes; I think they return between 20,000 and 30,000 
‘Roman Catholic children as being in their schools, 

4380, Whatever might be expected, in point of theory, from the 
operation of such a ie iis int of fact, se sven which 

carried on upon this Ty not succeeded in attaiain, 
united education ; but a which is carried maapeng tbe 
Bee ee as sieve w0 t—Co it appeared to me. 

wacoun? Craxcanty.—Have you come to this conclusion 
from a reference to the published reports, or from your own observa~ 


‘¢ you any list of the schools which you visited in the 
ve Ke, Ta sorry to say I kept no list of the 
visited. 

the national schools which you visited in the county of 

, What means had you of ascertaining who were Protestants 

were Roman Catholics among the scholars }—I went with 

‘a friend, and we nlmost always inquired in a national school what 

number of Protestant children they had, but we searcely ever found 
Protestant child, 

Were those echuols which you visited in the county of 

under Protestant or Roman Catholic patrons t—When L 
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poh, it orp found that the priest, ora Roman Catholic 


4385. Onatnay.—To what creed does the of Gul 
genorally belong t—The bulk of them are Roman lies, should 


“7300. T suppose it was at the time of secular and united education 
that visited the schools |—Yes it was, 

1. Did ber visit any Church Education schools in the county 
of Galway I—I visited a good many of the Protestant schools under 
the clergy ; I think several of them must have been Church Educa- 
tion is; but Ido not think 1 ever put the question whether 
they were so or not. 

4392, They were schools conducted under the patronage of the 
Protestant clergy 1—Yes. 

4393. What was the state of those schools in regard toany mixture 
of ereeds in them }—I found a decided mixture in most of the schools 
where I inquired. 1 found thata large number of the children were 
Roman Catholics, though the schools were under Protestant i 
and under Protestant clergymen. 

4394, Were those Roman Catholic children receiving the Seripture 
education which was provided in the schools |—Yes, just the same 
us the others, ‘ 

4395. You say you had some seruple about examining into the 
subject of the religious teaching of the children in the 
achools ; did you feel any similar ecruple in examining the children 
in the schools under the patronage of Protestants}—No; none 
bperiety id fact at th 

4396, Did you, in fact, examine any classes in the Scriptares, or 
in religiows natiieoes 1—Yes ; almost alway 

4597. Were there Roman Catholicnchiliren anon tas yuiiems 
you examined 1—Yes, 

4398. Did you find that those children appeared to be well 
grounded in the Scriptures 1— Yes, quite as much as the others. 

4399, Still they were professing to be Roman Catholics (Yes ; 
T could only take the word of the teacher, or of the clergyman, a4 
to their being Roman Catholies. 

4407. Have you any reason to believe that the union of Roman 
Catholics aud Protestants in these sehools was the result of any 
coorcion exercised upon Roman Catholic parents 1—Not the slightest, 
I should aif jin any case, - + Bs 

4408. Have you any reason to believe, from your ol 
that any aptecbitiegton was used to keep chee Catholies from 
the Scriptural schools !—I heard stories continnally of the pri 
muking a violent cpposition to children going, and horsewh 
them on the way, aad go on. 

4409. You never heard of any coercion used on the part of land- 
lords to enforce a system of education towards Roman Catholic 
a different from that which was given by their own clergy? 
—Never 

4410. Did you make it your business to inquire whether there 
aany nent coercion used t—No ; it was never suggested tome in 
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4431. In your intercourse with any of the children, or the parents, 
did you see any reason to believe that wots undue influence was 
No, not the slightest reason. 

4413. You have just stated, that you are not aware of any coercion 

been need, on the part of Protestant landlords, or Protest- 

‘ en, to force Roman Catholic children into Protestant 
echools H—I am not. - 

4414, You state that you understood that the Roman Catholic 

i i influence in preventing the Roman Catholic 

joxe schools So T have hoard, in many cases. 

4416. Are you aware of any similar influence having been exer- 

clsed by Protestant olen yen te ‘vent children attending schools 

the of tholics 1—No ; I never heard of 


expressed. my di roval of that ; but they answ me, that in 
See rraena Casein sckonls ne: carne thing was done, and it was 
the children from starving. 
What led you to believe that the Roman Catholic priest- 
exercised any influence to prevent Roman Catholic children 
coming to Protestant schools —I heard of ench cases from hacer 
with whom I came in contact: the only thing I ever saw myself, 
was in the case of a school which a friend of mine had set.on foot, 
near Ballynahinch ; we found when we went into it the master in con- 
siderable distress ; he bad had 60 children before ; but the priest one 
‘came into the school-house, when the master was ill, and waa not 
able to come down, and drove the children out ; that had happened a 
short time before we were there, and there were then only eight chil- 
dren in the school in consequence: we happened to pass the priest 
payee going beck to llynahinch, mae friend, who was very 
much mortified, yot out of the car, and said to the priest, “T wish to 
speak to you ina friendly way; but I must remonstrate with you 
having told the children to leave my school ;” and he wished to 
talk it over in a friendly way: the priest spoke to him with gas 
rudeness, and, after a minute, turned on his heel, aud walked down 
thairoad, bat ‘did not deny having used bis influence, or having tried 
to wil w the scholars. 


4417, Except in that one instance, you gathered your information 
from conversations which you had with clergy of the Established 
Church {—Yes. 

4418. Had you any conversations upon the same subject with any 
Roman Catholic priests !—No, 


May 26, 1854, 
The Rey. John Hugh Johnston Powell. 


$729. Viscouxt Hurcnryso¥.—Huve you latterly visited a nnm- 
ber of national schools in the diocese of Ardagh —I have. 

5730, How many |—Forty seven. 

S731, Will you state, with respect to patronage, how those forty- 
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seven schools were situated 1—There were forty-two under the 
of the Roman Catholic > there were three of them 
under OEE ieee eve, Pa foartilach ni 


man. There was ono iether 

Solicitor-General, Mr. fining pay another w: the ported 
age of a Presb: terian layman, ax L was informed, 

$732. Mr, Hughes ia a Roman Catholic tHe is, 

8734. Have you taken any notice as to the amount of united 
wg780, Wil you tate th reel of ope 

i state the examination 

subject? bure » doouraoot with respect to that. Tn & 
A Sas apap aarti reliant 
Roman Catholics. In eighteen schools there were Pata Roman 
Catholics, and fifty of the Established Church, and for 
rians. In two schools there were 230 Roman Catholics, and 
of 5. pea pens ateed and in the scolar he Prshyte 
rian patron, there were seventeen of the Established pee 
Presbyterians, and twenty-four Roman Catholics, 

5756, So that in that one school aloue was there nny that 
might be called united education {—Unless you take the two 
in which there were 230 Roman Catholics and fifty of the Estab- 
SF eet cease 

ith respect to religious instruction, taking 

schools under the patronage of the Roman Catholic clergy, what 
information did you obtain as to the religious instruction given in 
those schools generally 1—It was confined to the catechism called 


Dr, O'Reilly's Catechism. 
5742, Are the ens Extracts read in any of those schools 


under the patronage of Roman saosaans pricets }—They were read 
in four schools out of the eh Sects 

5743, Are you aware whether they were read in any of the forty~ 
two schools under the Roman Cathalie ‘iests}—I could not tell 
how man; is ee four schools in which they wore read were under 


poe ‘been withd: rer 
holies have mw irawn mm it in cor 
5753, Lonv Beavmoxt.—In what way was wos it donvented tM 
was @ visit of the Roman Catholic clergyman of the neighbouthood, 
Jam not sure whether it was a marriage or a funeral; but he met 
with some of the parents who had chibtcen in that school, and he 
commanded them not to send them there, but to send them to 
another school, which is about a mile and a-half distant. 

5754. Viscouxr Huroutxsox.—With to the three schools 
ander Sha peas of Mr. La Touche, » an of the chureh of 
England, bee find any Protestant children attending those 


schools !—For 
ial circumstances that 
knowledge to account for sheen children attending oot 
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peat acho I was toll, were in one of the schools in con- 

cote arn ja wee between the master of the Church school 
those children. 

3700. Lox Ba dain Work ty aaiere sol nininaeaee et 


oh eapeeags ‘Roman Catholic patronage invariably Roman 


aes neo the remaining schools, of what denomination were 
Perce a eas nehoels sy were Heese Cathleen ie 
Beira ta the mistress was a member of the United 

of England and Ireland. 


Tune 13, 1854. 
The Rev. Ogle William Moore. 
7290, Oxarenas.—How many national schools are there in your 


tA t there are four, 
cas SWith baer many of thoes are you connected !—With all of 


“Te Are they vested or non-vested {—Non-vested schools, 
7293. Can ins meneg spree le 
cing put eee National Board t—Baltyboys was pat under 
in the year 1833 or 18345 Kilbride 4 in 1843; MDlesinton 
the year 1850; and ’Blesinton female school, also, 


7296. How many children are in attendance at your parish 
schools |About 34 at present. cf 
‘Have there been more !—Theré have been moro in former 


7207, 
years, 
4298. 
there bay times, 
7299. you attribate that diminution 1—To the 
decrease of the population, which has been considerable. ‘I'he 
reduction in the ae of the parish has been, from 
841, to 6,066 in 1 
the echool attendance diminished in the same propor- 
especially in Blesinton, 
hat ix the proportion of Roman Catholic and Protestant 
attend the schooly?—In the eee 8 school they 
meet oly Hom Roman Catholics; in the Kill ide echools {6 
few Protestants atteud occasionally. 
@ mountain Tae with a rather changing population, 
Biesinton, the first half-year of 1851, the male of Blesinton 
seventy on the roll, of which twenty-six were Protestants, and 
were Roman Catholics, In the female schools there 


0 
ighty-four ; 
ipoabrercehy.u ota 
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three; Protestants fifteen, Roman Catholics fifty-eight, Tn the 
second half-year of 1832, the males were ninety: 3 of whom 
the Protestants wero thirty-five, Roman Catholics sixty-tiree, ‘The 
females were “aa ints fifteen, Roman ies fifty 
five. In 1853, tho first half-year, the males were ninety-one; out 
of which the Protestants were thirty-six, and the Roman Catholics 
fifty-five. The females were sixty-seven ; out of which the Pro- 
testants were fourteen, and the Roman Catholics fifty-three, In 
the second half-year of 1853, the males were eighty-five; of which 
the Protestants were nineteen, and the Roman Catholics #ixty-six, 
‘The females were sixty-five ; of which the Protestants were twelve, 
and the Roman Catholics fifty-three. Inu 1854, the current halt 
year, the males are ninety-six; out of which the Protestants are 
twenty-nine, and the Roman Catholics sixty-seven. The females 
are sixty-six ; out of which the Protestants are seventeen, and the 
Catholics exten 

7302. Of what anions profession are the teachers of those 
schools t—In the Bultyboys school, which is not evtirely under 
control, there have been occasionally Roman Catholic teachers 5 
the other three schools they have been invariably Protestants. 

7303. isauieeli oes instraction is given in those schoolx?—Ia 
the Blesinton the Bible is read daily ; and part of Thursday 
in each week, and the whole of Saturday, is set apart for religi 
iagirnation by the respective clergy, there and in the Kilbri 
schools, 


7370, Eant or Haxzowar.—Have you had an opportunity of 
secing the effect of mixed echools!—T have, during the lust four years, 
7371. Have you perceived any effect in the way of a change of 
religious opinion produced hy those schools (—There hus not 
the slightest approach to laxity of religious feeling om either side. 
7373. You have not perceived any elfoct produced by the atinas- 
Serie of opinion in which the minority find themselves !—Nono 
whatever. 


June 15, 1854. 
The Rey. James Frew, 

7455. Lonp Anwnossax.—Have you any observations to make in 
reference to the reports or statistical statements issued by the Board ? 
—Yes ; Lhave bere a worn and tattered book, which I have read 
very carefully. It is the Jast report published by the Board. I 
made'a small synopeis of it; in doing 0, I found some mistakes, 

7456, Will you state the general result i—By this it 
will be seon, that although the report states there were 4,875 schools 
in December 1852, yet there are returns from only 4,700, leaving 
175 unaccounted for. Of these 4,700, 2,854 are under the ma 


irter to one, 


ish 
Ganeh or neatly two-thirdsct the entire number, 141. This the 
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_extraordi tho Primate ix opposed to the system, and 
Mowat bicl oe much toch’ Pretontant thas tie South of 

Sante . This i ee in cea working 
0 riod of the reta: 

fas, uodlee Eatablahed Ghareh eleeeyan any schools as ean 

in all Leinster under the same kind of management, namely, twent} 

‘nine; and in seven counties there is not one school patronized 

Carlee, King Cauaty, Longford, Louth ved Wexfont 

ber | eet cht Liens management, that is, which have two 

este of whom is a Protestant, issixty, All these statements 
ive of the schools of which the Commissioners themselves 

are patrons, namely, the model schools. 


June 20, 1854. 
‘The Very Rev. R. M. Kennedy, .4., Dean of Clonfert, 


7992. Loup Anpnossax.—Can you state how many Roman Cutho- 
Tics and how many Protestauts now attond the schools in your 
ek tt do not think that I can state the preeise number in 

nee at present. I have a return which I obtained from the 
master Inst year. I do urd Te 4 


ose who are attending the school, injurious inferences may be 

rawn ; but this is areturn obtained fora special purpose last year, 

schools under Protestant patrons, there were 160 children of 
the Established Chareh, and 204 Roman Catholics, including those 
in attendance at Kilbricken ferale school, 

“7993, Eant. or Deney.—Of what denomination are the masters 
of those schools ?—The masters and mistresses of all, except two, 
are members of the Church of England. The master and mistress 
Of the Mountrath school are Protestants, ‘The mistress of the Upper 
Bay fs pcb! isa Protestant, Kilbrieken male and female schools 
are under my management, and the master and mistress aro 
Roman Catholics. Under Roman Catholic patrons there are threo 
‘schools ; in those schools there are fifty-four children of the Estab- 
Tished Church, and 264 Roman Catholics; the masters and mistresses 
of those schools are Roman Catholics. 

7994. Baxi or Wicxtow.—Are there any schools under tho 
Church Education Society in yb ish ?—One. 

7995. Is that a large school, and well attended 1—It is not. 
7996. Are there any Roman Catholics attending that school? — 


A few. 

7997. In ou have altogether nine schools in thnt parish} — 
Yes; in wie those pele returned to me by tho masters 
last year, Kilbricken female school has been since established, with 
& Roman Catholic mist which adds forty to the number of 
Roman Catholics in the schools under my patronage; this makes 
the number, as I stated, 206. Tho return which I have before 

showing firat the number in attendance for six monthe, viz., at 
Mountrath male school, the number in attendance for six months 
‘Was seventy-two; fifty-two children of the Established Church, and 
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Hee reer ma In the female school, there were ci 
Chai pte Hoan sxieraines members | 
fi Dolpa euch oth ig mad scale pice ta anyaildon 
Ballytin 
for six months; of Me he tuattanet One ey 


nineteen girls; of Roman Catholics, thirt 


fooentte the old Board of Education, of which oa 
the head, and several bishops are members. This Board 
estate in the parish, and since I bocame tho rector, they 
expended £500 in the erection of school- nates 
master and mistress very Aberally, and have placed 
connexion with the National 

8097. Lonp Bisnor or Ossory.—Will you read to the Com- 
mittee the list of post-towns in district twenty-nine, which is where 
your eehool ait pi of os towns in district twenty-nine, 
with the nw lies and Frolgatents onthe aa 
i thirty- acon aero which aro in those towns, 

istrict 


testants, In Marybor 
a Tn Abbe: sera Roman 
Ly 

dally, 155 Roman Catholics, and no Protestants, In Clenilens 
151 Roman Catholics, and no Protestants. In Ballyroan, 182 
Roman Catholics, and no Protestants. In Monasterevan, 305 
Roman Catholics, and three Protestants, In Newbridge, 252 Roman 
Catholics, and nine Protestants. In Castledermot, 217 Roman 
Catholics, and one Protestant, In Robertstown, 149 Reman Catho- 
Jics, and two Protestants, In Ballitore, 145 Roman Catholics, and 
10 Protestants, In Ballyninan, 185 Roman Catholics, and three 
Protestants. In Pallynakil, 213 Roman Catholics, and five Protes- 
tants. In Mountrath, or Qvote-street, 421 Roman Catholics, and 
thirty-four Protestanta The groes numbers are 4,650 Roman 
Catholics, and sixty-seven Protestants, 

8103. How do you account for the fact, if the natioval aystem is 
eaiol ground among the ity, ite there is in all those towns a 

ace of Protestants from tho national schools t—Just in the 

pcre Tipteers for the fact that there was a total absence of 
all Protestants from the national schools in the parish of Clonenag! 
oe ERR the reetor of it, and for that fuct I think I haye 
suflicient 

8104, se the icin of the le 1—Yee. 

8105. How many Protestante are there in Mountrath ?—I think, 
according to the last Census, there were somewhat less than 1, 

8106. From this list there appears to be in the national 





that are not mixed ; there arc 
are . in, it i 


and 


not have surprised me to find ‘hot $0 
Clare wore unmixed ; but I find that onl 62 percent, arose. 


ean Institution belonging to the Roman Catholic Chureh, « 
Christian Brothers. piped 


have becn expected) 
mae to your Lord 
in the first instance, that I 
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and if I might be allowed to read one passage from their rey it 
ie this ; after stating that the membors of the Ketablished ney 
amount todittle more than ten per cont., Roman Catholics to eighty 
per cent, oes to eight per cent., and other Dissenters not 
one per cent. of the population of the country, they say, “And in 
reference to the proportions of the several religious persuasions, it 
ie further observable, that whilst it docs not appear to us that there 
is any unusual inequality in the distribution of the general popala~ 
doo it wil be seen, upon a review of our reports, that the members 
of the Established ‘Church are very unequally dispersed over tho’ 
country. It will accordingly be found, that there are some benefices 
i ly in the southern and western parts of Ireland) in 
which thoreare no members of the Establishod Church; that there are 
wherein which there are but few ; whilst in others, more especially 
in the large towns, their uumber is considerable. The Roman 
Gatholics are gonerally diffused over all parts of the country, ‘but 
exhibit tho largest numbers, as d with ‘the rest-of the popa- 
lation, in the provinces of Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam. The 
terians reside chiefly in the province of Armagh ; whilst the other Pro- 
‘testant Dissenters do not prevail in any peculiar district, but are for 
the most part inbabitants of towns.” “That was the statement then 
given; and the dotuiled returns by the Commissioners enable any 
person to sce what is'the population in each diocese, Of course, im 
expecting that any system of education should be mixed, we must 
always bear in mind the question, whether tho elements exist for this 
mixture. In a diocese, or in a county, where the population, as in 
i more than ninety-nine per cont. of one creed, and in 


‘one diocese, 

whole counties upwards of ninety per cent., you must not tri 
that a large proportion of the echools in that county or that diocese 
are not mixed schools, I might bereadd, that Lam aware that 


some exception has been taken to the perfect accuracy of these 
returns obtained by the Commissioners of Public Instraction : but 
im order that the Committce may see that the children of the poor 
saps ba tere di ald, T should like to elerso the 
igion, iistribu ould like to refer to the 
returns of tho ork! ord schools in two counties, I find in the 
eounty of Antrim, which is the most mixed county in Ireland, as 
religion, every workhouse in the county, except Lisburn, 
has its school under the National Board ; and we have roturns of the 
nantber of the children in those workhouses. I find that in all the 
of the county uf Antrim, except Lisburn, the children 
tre thus divided : there are 328 children of the Dstabliehed Church ; 
883 children of the Presbyterian persuasion ; and 471 children of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion. ‘Turning to another part of Ireland, 
the of Clare, where all the unions have their schools in con- 
nexion the Board, I find that there are 4,620 children of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion ; sixteen of the Established Church ; 
‘and none of any other persuasion in the workhouses, So, that, ad- 
mitting that the addition of the children who are not in the work- 
house might show ia larger number of Protestants than sixteen, yet, 
‘at the same time, it is impossible to suppose that this could correet 
‘the immense difference between sixteen and 4,620. I should now 
22 





‘ish, if the Committee would allow me, to state in what manner, 
Teprlig a tne tare tcxced toms thes cieoren Gua 
eee 
= ran he of schools, it it 
sive 

phi Se Bee gg me 

5 ten é 
sr shat inn re 


That in io diocese of Connor, oe 1805 

lished Church ; 26,5 per cent, of the Roman 

per cent. of the Presbyterian Church ; and live 

senters. In the diocese of Derry there are 1 ag 

Established Church ; 531% 

82; por cent, of the Pres tess Church ; anil pho ae 
senters. In the arch-diocese of which extends 


ve celeron to, 
larger proportion to the: 

other ereeds than in an: er counties, excepting, as will be 
the county of Down ; and in those four mixed counties, the ula 
exclusive schools of all persuasions is tht: least, being under 10) bee 


cent. ; and in one of the counties, namely, Antrim, the 
exclusive schools are of the Preabyterian ‘ion. I find 
are five other counties where the number of exclusive schools is over 
Arla Gavan, Dosepel Monaghan, cd Down, Ts ie ts 
, Cavan, egal, Monaghan, anc wn. can y 
same statement with ree sy those counties also. 
representing those counties, the dioceses of Armagh, Kilmore, 
Clogher, Down, and Dromore. Lhave already given the 
for the arch-diovose of Armagh, and for the diocese of 
the diocese of Kilmore the proportions are 
they are: Lov percent. of the Established Church ; S14 ae 
of the Roman Catholic Church ; 21% per cent. of 
and 185 per cent. of other Dissenters. In the diocese er 
16. per aren of the Established Church ; 69% per cont, 
Roman Catholic Church ; 13% per cent. of | the Presbyterinn Church; 
and no Dimenters, In the diocese of Down, 14 ivr per cent. of the 
53 per en Pith ipo per cent. < “i ee} eos Churek 
it, ic ‘ian an i per 
oe ienntars: Tn the ee of Dromore there are 3 
robe of the Established Church ; 40;%% por cent, of the pple: 
Catholic Chureh 5 36,5 per cent. of Presbyterians; and sM% percent, 
of pees Diseenters. So that in the dioceses within the dioceses of 
Kilmore, Ardagh, Elphin, Achonry, Killala, Meath, anda portion of 
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SEho diocese of Leighlin and Ossory. Tn the diocese of Leighlin, the 
Bitablished is 10s%y per cent.; the Roman Catl 2 
it a small fraction, ry, and other Dis 


Ossory, Si per cent. of the Established Charch ; 
cent, of the Roman Catholic Church } no Preabyterians ; 
of Dissenters, In the diocese of Killaloe, the Established 
iF cont, 5 
diocese 


“Bo that it appears in the dioceses which comprise those 
counties, where the usive schools are upwards of 20 per 
cent. of the whole, and less than 60 per cent., there are six in 
which the members of one religion exceed 90 per cent., and in the 
other they exceed 80 per cent. ; therefore it is not to be wondered 
cater ‘a8 we rise to those higher per-centages for one religion, the 


‘of exclusive schools should increase, In the next class, 
the number of exclusive schools is 50 per cent. and under 60, 
there are four counties—Carlow, Kildare, Westmeath, and Meath: 
‘may be said to be comprised within the dioceses of Kildare, 
, and Leighlin. I believe I have already given the statistics 
in: th; Kildare is 89;%% percent. Roman Catholics; 
and 10v per cont. Established Church. 
G137. Viscousr Craxcanry.—Ie that abstract taken from the 
port of the Commissioners of 1836 1—It is. 
“Do yon conceive that that represents a true statement of the 
‘oportion now existing between the numbers of the several religions 
mé$—T think there may have been changes rather agninat 
the Roman Catholic Church, but not to the extent which is generally 
oe Wan the t amount of emigration and other causes, 
faa that the census of 1841 1—This was the censns'taken 
1 otealattie of Public wots ak Wee cel re i ia 
} general census, religion is not allo to jistinguished. In 
‘the next elass, there atten counties where the number of exclusive 
‘schools is between 60 and 70 per cent, : those counties are comprised 
gees, in each of which, with the exception of two, the number 
sons of one religious persuasion was upwards of 94 per cent. ; 
in one it rose as high a4 99 per cent. In tho next two coun- 
‘ties where the number of exclusive schools is above 70 and under 80 
‘per cent., Louth and Cork, they are comprised within four dioceses 
-- Cloyne, Cork, and Ross: in two of those dioceses the 
tion was above 94 per cent. of one religious persuasion ; in 
, above 89 ; and in the fourth, above 60 percent. There is 
one county where the number of exclusive schovls is above 80 per 
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tian's6 po et a om rin presi» a is more 
cent. of one rel pierre a 
a Pe a. fasta wah desire ta ing to dln 
Matis tonal. 1 have entered into these statements to 


ing to the Depackol the Commissioners of Fublic 
it whieh the number heb neenpeneeg pee 


bir frre ven ‘ov Wick1ow.—In the calculation to which you have 
referred are included, of course, all orders of aus the upper ranks 


a well av the lower i—Yes. 
SIAL. Conse proportion of the upper ranks 


being of th toe Betaliehea Ch Church, tho relative proportion attending 
the Pace thereby: st hay th late edly 5 jandin that way the 


Fevarae saight he. consudored ax aly. 19 a still greater dis. 


qe i Lorp Brsnor or Ozsony.—Will you have the 
tum to the 277th page of the 19th Report. I 
statements which you have made with respect to 
the population are intended rather to account, for ests 


are intended 
tint wo sbould fn 
nat be expected where ire 


5143, That would. not apply as a reason why the gross numbers 
in the whole country shoul not ‘bear come proportion to the numbers 
of Roman Cutholics and Protestants who are of the class to, require 
eleom education —The aggregate number educated, 
out the kingdom might actually turn out to be distributed: 
in rrr " he ne folks 

5144. ve understood m to. giving th pe 
apparent failure, or what migl tbe su to be daires 
from finding a number of ints which are not mized 

5145. Those reasons which you have so. given, leaned they 
might account for the absence of united education in particular 
open would not, on your supposition that thesystem has succeeded 

accomplishing united education in the conned epee oan | 
Rubee Magben owe ane aaiecaoe eh jucation 
* See Appendix. 
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5146. If you will refer to the number in the whole country of 
Catholics and thenumber of the Established Church, you will 
find that the one is 424,717, and the other 24,684; that is the 
ratio of seventeen to one ; do you think that isa fair ropresoutation, 
orany thing likea fair representation, of the proportion of the two 
denominations of that class which might be expected to attend the 
national schools ?—There is no doubt that it does not bear thesame 
per cent. and 80 percent. in the extract I have.read 

of the Commissioners of Public Instruction. 


evidence that there is a mixed school at all in Ireland ; for though 
it is not likely, it is possible, that all those children might have been 
tdueated in exclusive schools, Your lordship has directed my atten~ 
tion to the ion of children of the ished Church not bei 
im & corresponding ratio to those of the Roman Catholic Church, 
would wish bere to point out, im the first instance, that the ratio. of 
the whole population is not a fair criterion of the ratio of the chil- 
dren of the poor, because the extract which I have read shows that 
among the classes the Roman Catholics prevail. In addition to 
~ that, there is, as the Committee are aware, a very extensive society 
‘actively lished Chureh ; 
while engaged, though there are 
‘mon! 


You aro giving the cause of the fact about which I am in- 
but you have not answered the question with respect to the 
‘itself ; do you think that the proportion of Roman Catholies and 
members of the Established Cheech, who are of the class which 
ted to attend the national schools, i# seventeen to one, 
like seventeen to one 1—Of course, as% large number of 
of the Established Church are educated under another 

it does not bear the same proportion. 

‘6149. Is it the fact that you think the mtio of seventeen to one 
‘represents any thing like the respective numbers of Roman Catholics 
and of Protestants of that class in the country: who might be expected 
to attend the national schools?—Not who might be expected to 
attend, if there was no opposition. 
- 5150. Who might be expocted from their rank in life to attend 
the national 4—It does not, if there were no opposition. 

5151. In ascertaining what the true proportion is, do you not 
think this would probably lead to a nearer approximation to it 
than we could make in any other peaeakee the number of 
Roman Catholics who are educated in the national schools as being 
424,717, and adding to those the Roman Catholics educated in tho 





‘att 
: 


i fromiy fniticigtriecamenrecrys too 
the same class, the same objection would 
them; if we took the number which are educated in the 


the system, aud who natu 
and to 


exist with respect by’ other Protestant de- 
nominations 1—They did for a considerable jod, till the. 
terians gave in their adhesion, as it was |, to our system. 1 
believe some Presbyterians still object. 
5174. But not to the same extent as the members of the Estab- 
lished oe 4—I should say not, now. of 40,000 Presbyterians 
5175. Is the proportion given in page 278 of 40, 
to 424,000 Roman Catholics mate vin aeordaass with the ree 
tions to the lation of thove religions denominations !—L think 
that givew the Presbyterians rather a larger proportion. 1 would 
vay here, from my knowledge of the Presbyterians, that I think 
they are a rho sare ipartiotlarly carefnl and :deatrona 43am 
ehildron educated 
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_ $176. Lonn Brsnor ov Ostony.—In the eget Armagh I find 
‘but one national school ; when you visited it wore two, were 
there not !—TI am not sure. y 
6177. That, however, is an exclusive school, is it not?—Ono 
school appears to be exclusive, the other is not. There are two 
members of the Established Church. 
$178, [find in these po ee Bip ee bare abn 
are 3,686 members of the Established Church, and that there are 
i j and there are but two members of the Estab- 


5 to this and other cases, that it is very difficult to 
ed school where the clergy of the different denominations, 

a8 is the case in some parts of Ireland, forbid the children to go. 
5187. You referred to Castlecomer, in the county of Kilkenny ; 
will you have the eas to look back to that ; how many schools 
aerate to bein Castlecomer t—In the parish of Castlecomer 
are 


: How are they distributed !—There are six exclusively 
Roman Catholic, and two exclusively Protestant. 

6189. The six former being under the Roman Catholic pees and 
the two latter being under the Protestant clergyman 1—Yes. 

5190, Bravmoxt.—In that case, are you aware of any 
reasons why there should be this separution, beyond merely the 
choice and Tclination of the parents of the children !—I am afraid 
that the choice of the parents is not allowed that weight in our 
‘country in this matter which it ought to be allowed, I can answer 
for one side, and I fear that it is much the same on tho other, that 

are induced, not merely by arguments and reasonings, but 
by some stronger request, not to send their children to a 
school ; and if the members of the different ions 
for their es it is not at all cimaberat that they 

ld to such influcnoe. 


« his daty, according to bis light, in dissuading the members of 
from receiving it, I haye myself conversed with several 
members, both lay and clerical, of the Rstablished Church, in regard 
to those schaola, and I should be sorry to say that I have not found 
them most conscientious covenant of the m, and with very 
good reasons, according to their own views of tho subject,for being 80. 
5255. Docs not that afford them a very good ground for making 
an to Parliament to give them a separate grant for the 


for 
be met, 


thereby 
rough » whole generation, feelings of religions 
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Tat rear taper which are the cause of 20 much mischief. 

of all the countries on earth in which such a should 

alent Ireland is the country into which it last to be 
i 


May 28, 1854. 


Edueation echools }—In the county with which I am connected, if 
we look to the year 1852, there were upon the rolls about 2,200 
Protestant children, and about 700 Roman Catholics. 

ie You have given some attention also-to the national schools } 
—Yes. 

5472, Have you scen children of different religions denominations 
attending the national schools in the county of Wexford 1—I have, 

5473. The return states, that there are 18} Charch of Eny 
Protestants attending the national schools in that district, and of that 
number sixty-six are children in workhouses; consequently, there is 
aremnantof 115 Protestant children in attendance upon the national 
schools, What would you infer, from the number attending the 
national schoole, as compared with the numberattending the Church 
Education schools, with respect to the opinions of the Protestant 
poor reaarding the schools for the education of their children }—E 
should think it may fairly be inferred, if there is a larger sumber in 
proportion of Roman Catholics in the Church Education schools, 
that the objection to them is not so strong on the part of the Roman 
Catholics, aa the objection on the part of Protestants is with reference 
to the national schools, 

5474, What should you infer from the circumstance of there being 
only 115 Protestants attending the national schools in that district; 
should you infer from that, that the Protestant ion were 
Sevcurstte the national system of education or not 1—I should say 
not ; but there are other inferences which I could draw from it, 
partienlarly this, that the clergy of the county are very much alive 
to tho question of education, and do the best they can ape 
eaucation in conformity with thelr prineiples, and the principles 

ir flocks. 

5475. And that the Protestant lation prefer accey the 
education provided for them by ther le , Bp be si! 
founded upow the principle of the peti ating COUTEO. 

5476. What is the number of Protestants attending the Church 
Education schools in the county of Wexford 1—Upon the rolls of 
thoze schools in the year 1852, I think there were 2,200 children. 

5477, Were those Protestants \—All. 
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GATS. And 115 Protestants attending the national schools, exelu- 
sive of those in the workhoases 1—Yes, 

5479. From that it may be inferred that the Protestant popula- 
a. system of edacation that is founded upon the i 


Lonp Bisnor or 
co ical clothing 
egg dasa me 
ly be given to the chil @ something, but it is 
the proceeds of their own industry, 
Viscount Cuaxcanty.—That is in the needlework achoolst 


& 


E 


ttt 
iF 


it | 


$493. Cuarnvay.—ls it your opinion that the influence of the 

Jandlords has no effect whatever in inducing Roman 

Catholic onary Lei ations the Sse Education mode sate, 

speaking, suppose it a tendency way; 

0 eae Hilal parish, though ite esta are oar good 

and worthy men, they do not interfere in the matter of education, 
Dut leave it in a good measure to myself. 

Vascousr Craxcaure.—Do you know yourself of any in- 

on the Pere Ne Noein aie Senter ene 

io try from using their own discretion in the 

of for their children ?—I do; 1 know of instances 

where children have been withdrawn from schools nnder Protestant 

patrons, and those children wandered about the roads, afterwards, 


without going to adjoining national schools. 
5615. Ton Bisnor ov Dowy,—If there were any of your flock 
a national school, should you feel it your duty to remou- 
them if there were a Chorch Education within 


course of procecding which is taken by the 
Taman Ontholicclengy i what ‘ou would, yourself adopt in Pit 
of the children of your own lock tlt is not exactly the same, 
because I provide a euitable echool for them. 

5547. But it is the same as far as the remonatrance goes }—Yes, 
as far ag remonstrance gocs, but no further, 

5548. Lonp Brsior ov Oxsony.—I understand you to eny that 
se insioty of the priests appeared to be mtinfed when the children 
had withdrawn from your school ; avd that they did not go on to 
oblige then: to attend any other school t—Itt ix hard for me to speak 
a8 to what passed in tho mind of any man ; but as a matter of fact, 
T do not hear of any particular exertions being used to induce those 
children to go to any other school. It is the general im 
whether trac or not, that the Roman Oatholic clergy, provided their 
‘children do not go to scriptural schools, are comparatively indifferent 
about them. 1 will not say that that is the fact, but IE have heard 
that opinion stated over and over again, 

Viscouxr Cuaxcanry.— Did it fall under your own know- 

Jedge, that after that influence was used to withdraw those children 

a your school, they did not subsequently go to any school 7— 
es, 
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5550. Lonp Brssor or Dows.—Do you think that the Roman 
Catholic ciorgy use their influence to prevent the children goi 
your school, from a fear that Sie be procelytined 1 hil 
isnot unlikely that the Roman ic clergy, a#a matter of duty, 
not think it right to permit any of their flocks, except in what they 
consider safe cases, to read the Scriptures. 

5551, Viscount OLaxcanry.—Does the Roman Catholic clorgy- 
man wee only the same kind of remonstrance with his flock that 
do with yours, to influence their selection of a school t—Indeod, I 
should say, he sometimes goes mach further than I should think 
myself justified in going. 

‘3553, Have you ever tried the threat of excom 


to 
it 
do 


‘cursing from the altar, wvitshahiing 


are used 
the free 
send 


5554. Tf such is the case, how do you account for it, that there 
are so many Roman Catholic children attending the seriptural 
schools in the county of Wexford (—In some instances the 
having a preference for the school in which they think their chil 
will be best taught, resist the interference of their clengy so far ag 
to send their children to well-conducted scriptural ach ‘There 
are, too, some Roman Catholic clergy (though not many now) who 
do not take the same very decided steps against these schools, The 
clergymen more advanced in years, that were educated are 
are belies eral and less hostile to scriptural 
schoola. 


May 26, 1854, 
The Rev. David Wilson. 


6034, Cuatmway.—You reside in Limerick }—I do. 

6035. Are youa clergyman of the Presbyterian Charch?—I am. 

6036. Are you in connexion with the General Assembly }—In 
connexion with the Presbytery of Munster, and upon terms of com- 
munion with the General Assembly, and about to be united in Jaly 
next. 

6037. Are you well acquainted with the principles of the national 
pyatarscof eteatianin remit Rami 

6040, Of what national schools are you the manager |—Of schools 
in Limerick. I was also previously @ patron, and interested in 
several schools in the district of Carnmoney, four miles from Belfast, 
“ the orenny of Antrim, where. I was minister before going to 

imerii 
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6042. Did you meet with mach opposition in placing the sclools 
under the Board |—In one sense there could be no ‘opposition, 
because the patrons were, to a considerable extent, independent of 
other parties ; but still there was opposition, My co-trusteo at the 
of St. Munchin’s, was spoken of in such .n 

rable discomfort. A resolution was 


hools. 

6044. Was it specifically stated that in the national school the 
Protestant children could not be taught the Bible?—It was specifi- 
cally stated by some of the clergy, and by several of the Protestant 
laity. I do not know that it was stated at the Committee, but such 
was the general impression, 

6045, Curarnmay,— What was the effect of the opposition to the 
schools }—In the Las place, aes or two children Sian apie 
orphans were withdrawn ; and many persons had their feeli 
strongly aroused against our schools, and spoke in severe ‘eee 
both managers, both the Episcopalian manager and Presbyterian 


BOGS. De tices, echocla vow. exhibit united education }—Yee; 
they exhibit a very considerable amount of united education even 
now, and have all long, from the time of our placing them in eon- 

i 


nexion with the Board ; indeed, they had previous, been schools 
of united education. I have a return with mo for the half-year 
ending Ist April, 1854, which I can read, in reference to the 
Villicr’s Male and Female National Sehools of Limerick. The 
f St. Munchin’s, and 

ter. The teacher in 

4 ism Roman Catholic ; 

and I may just observe, that the first monitor we had was a Presby- 
terian ; the second monitor we had was an Episcopalian; and now 
the third monitor we have is a Roman Catholic. In our female 
school the teacher is a Preebyterian, The religions denomination of 
the children is as*follows :—In the boys’ achool, of the Established 
Chureh, thirty-eight boys; of the feta Catholic communion, 
twent c Brea ‘terians, fifteen, In the girls’ school, of tho Es- 
i Chureh, Thirty-eight; of the Roman Catholic communion, 
“twenty-one ; Prosbyterians, twelve ; exbibiting a sample of united 


ions 

6049. Loxp Brsnor or Ossony.—It appears that the number of 
Protestants in the school has doubled since the return was made in 
1852 1—Yes ; I think I can satisfactorily account for that. I stated 
that our inducing canse of placing the echools under the National 
Board was twofold, I think both those ingredients are in the case. 
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merly, are now attending our schools, 
the wational 


6050. Tn year did your union with the National Board take 
1—I should say about 1849 or 1850. 

6051. Do know that the clergy of the city of Limerick at 
i jieved that you had mot the of teachi ae 


ir own way ; 
75052, Whats 


foe 
and 


rami nd x certain Pamperpricmie 
‘ifying the hour, we can give religious instruction 
ing that cer io the Bible, or in'the mapa veg i @ choose. 
ice =e Bisnor ov ave 4, 
yur 5 mean merely notifying it, or ‘up an} 
—In the iad plea’ erie ity that ia, the te tender intial 7 
the children that the hour for religious instruction has come, and 
then ithe tablet is turned before religious instruction is entered on. 
6055. Do youinvariably adhore to'tho rule of putting upa tablet, 
specifying that the time for religious instruction bas ome, previ 
to giting religious instruction in the school !—Invariably. 
bose. Cuaimwaw.—Can i hp from your experience, state to the 
Committee any causes which you think have prevented united eda- 
cation being’ given im the echools in sere oe + of Iroland }—1 think, 
pretty generally, that throughout Ircland there is united education 
os except where, perhaps, I might «vy, Political Protestants (I 
lo not wish to name any church), as distinguished from 
Protestants, have rai oatery upon the subject, that 
instruction cannot be given in the schools. 
6081. Have parece instances come peor pins 
peteons entertaining prejudiess which bave en) 
themselves of the national eystem 1—Yes ; Sivedeit when I have 
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stated to many, that the of those schools could afford sound 
truction of a character to the children, parties 
replied, “In the hours we have i 


Ohurch and of the rian Oburcb taught if 
” (We do not, however pes ec the ible read 
at this hour on Wednesday and Saturday). T have added, 


instraction on Wednesday next. Justcall meany Wednes- 
orany Saturday of your own choice, when I shall be happy to 
with you, and the teacher will know nothing of the circumstance 
Poforehand.* The person declined to go, and would make no per- 
sonal effort to be assured of the truth in the matter. So much has 
been said upon the subject, that those national echools are Roman 
Catholic schools, ‘that persons cannot believe that Bible instruction 

ean be communicated within their walls. 
Press the manager of any national schools in the North 

was, 


6084, Will-you stute what was the system adopted there, and what 
‘was the result of it!—I was cither as patron, or a8 minister, resident 
‘in the locality, intereeted in the schools in the district of Carnmoney, 
in the county of Antrim, viz., Carnmoney, male and female, and 

igey, male and female, In the same district there were two 
other national schools, viz,, Carntall, parish of Ballylinney, and 
Hightown, parish of Shankhill. The usual system adopted by us in 
those was, that we gave to all the children in attendance the 
ere, pcstion, mek ye tat pera hoover ere 
reading Scriptures, think, generally speaking, the teach- 
ing of tho shorter Catechism, 

What were the results; wero they satisfactoryt—They 


6086, Were the lnity satisfied with the system ?—Perfectly. 
6087. Were the rules of those schools strictly in conformity with 
the rules of the National Board {—Strietly. 
6088, Do you consider that under those rules you had am 
epicenter sli gieing the religious instruction whi von wished to 
children of your own communion in those schools j—Ample 
Pos. And to all others who were willing to receive it?—Yee ; to 
all others who were willing to receive it. 
6090, Lonv Brawor or Ossony.—Did those schoolw exhibit united 
education i—They did, us far as could bo; forinstance, by last 
on rol], —Caram : male, five Established Church, eight 
Ps ae ermal wine Establinhed Ghure, four Roan Cable 
sixty-eight Presbyterian, lyoraigey : , four lial 
Church, four Roman: Catholic, Afty-<i t Preebyterian, five Dis- 
senters ; female, six Established Church, sixty-four Presbyterian. 
Carntall : six Established Church, seven Roman Catholic, soventy- 
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eight Presbyterian, Hightown ; cight. Established |, two 
Roman Catholic, thirty Presb; . seven Dissenters. T may state 
esas Perna) ualmese. in the North of Leeland, im some loca~ 
litiee, to the appearance of united education, just as there is also in 
the South of Ireland ; for instance, within the bounds of the eongre- 
Leste called Carnmoney, the number of families under my care was 
it 400 ; and it extended from within a mile and a half of Belfast 
to near Templepatrick, about nine miles in length, and about seven 
or eight miles back from the ehore ; and within all the bounds I have 
mentioned, strict! ing, of the Carnmonoy fan Gonz 
tion, I believe there was not a single Roman jolie 
minister of the Established Church was a Mr. Smith, and be 
4 very small congregation, comparatively speaking ; perhaps from 
twelve to eighteen families. He and I wore on the very best terms. 


May 30, 1854, 
The Very Rev. Edward N. Hoare, Dean of Waterford, DD. 


uropinion as to the extent of united 

in Ireland !—LI think itisthe greatest: 

iject of regret connected with what I think the best and most 

valuable institution of the country, the National Board, that there is 
not yates eenyeete) ee the extent tee hetrgrea yt — 
ler ling among the wi jesire 5 at 
ee time, I find it to ae catalog Les is ‘confidence’ in 


a 
1h 

myself, close to my own residence, I had completely carried out 
united edneation ; every child, Protestant Roman Catholic 
within three miles, who was fit to come toa school came to that 
echool. I had a Protestant schoolmaster, and I appointed a Roman 
Catholic monitor, in order to remove all suspicion of unfair dealing ; 
on the other hand, whore I had a Roman Catholic t 
appointed a Protestant monitor, which removed all suspicion on that 
side, T have examined very much the schools on the estate of the 
Earl of Bessborough since I came to Waterford, and I say, that any 
one going there will see a specimen of united education. I have 
eed the schools of my Lord Bessborough, which are in the 
diocese of Ossory, at Piltown, and there 1 found united education 
completely established. He has also adopted the plan which I have 
jately: recommended in a pamphlet, of appointing monitors of 

site persuasions to the masters, soas to prevent the possibility of any” 
undue influence ; not that I have much fears about it, but his ol 

was to remove the apprehensions and prejudices of any who may 

it, In those ls there is complete united education. 

6272. Lorn Brsnor or Ossony.—Did you make any such in- 
quiries a6 enabled you to ascertain whether there is a single other 
schoo! in the parish in which those schools are situated }—I did not. 

. 


+ 
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ion that 
there 


are asually left there only till 
y Thamrin a dra fae Thee be tae de Ula 
anil even when there was the iti 


povecorl 


Society in this village, and there was. uational school also, He 
often Sup eioel to me, that though he had always some Roman 
Catholic children in his school, he scarcely ever had an instance of 
a Roman Catholic staying there long ware to learn to read. I 
believe it to be the rule, that Roman Catholic parents allow their 
children to go where they can get gratuitous education, and adyan- 
tages of various kinds, and at the same time please the Protestant 
landlord or please the clergyman by sending them there, while they 
do pot mach displease the priest, because, as coon as the ehild has 
acquired a certain proficiency in reading at the school, he is removed 
from it, and sent to a national school, where he has to pays 

6278. Lonp Brsnor or Ossony,—The grounds on which yousay 
you believe this to be the case with respect to the Church Education 
schools aro, that it has always been the cave in Ireland, and that you 
Know it to be the case in one inatance of a Church Education school? 
—I have heard it in numerous eaves; it is the belief among 
teiple in Ireland. 1 think it would be desirable to have a return 
of the ages, and the state of proficiency in reading, as well as the 
roligion of the pupils; that would show tho fact. 

6279. You have just said that what you state as your belicf is 
the general belicf in Ireland; upon what grounds do you make that 
assertion ?—I do not mean to say that it is the general belief in 
Ireland among all persont—I mean among tho friends IT have 
spoken to who are supporters of the National Board, and who have 
made it a subject of inquiry. 

6280. Coammmay.—tn those cases where united education has 
failed, to what do you attribute the failure 7—1am sorry to eay that 
I think I must attribute the failare of united education to the want 
of more liberality of views on both sides; when it is the case that 
there are only Protestantsin the national school, it is to be lamented, 
and I suppo ¢ that it is owing to the prejudice of the Ronan Catho- 
Tie; and when it is the other way, it is the prejudice, and still 
more, the extensive and determined opposition the Protestant 


crite that prevents a united education being carried out. 
6281. Have you any hope of seeing united education still more 
extensively enjoyed in Ircland ?—Indeed I have. My hope for it, 
as well a4, Linust eay, every hope I have forthe good of the 

is involved in this, that the preaent systems may not be di 
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I think the next generation may have less acrimonious feelings, the 
one against the other, than those which exist now. I think that 
even supposing they are not educated in the same identical school, 
yet Protestants and Roman Catholics, being educated under the 
game system, when they come to man’s estate and to be parents, 
and have children to send to the schools, will not have the same 
prejudices that the present generation have ; but that, having been 
educated under the same system, though not in the same identical 
school, they will entertain less bitter feelings, and will approve more 
of united education; that is my general hope, and the model achools 
are carrying it out to a great extent. 
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spected by the emissaries of some rival association, with the 
avowed object of publishing to the world, and laying be- 
fore Parliament a formidable array of abuses, how easy a 
task it would be to make out an apparently strong case against 
all the excellent institutions we have named! It i not by 
this narrow and ungenerous standard that honest and candid 
judges will appreciate the merits and utility of a great national 
scheme for the education of the people. They will form their 
opinion of its scope and tendency, not by occasional irrega- 
larities in its practical working, but by an impartial and 
comprehensive survey of its beneficial results, and by making 
due allowance for many things that may be fuulty in its 
‘The principal defects and abuses in the National Schools 
bronght under the notice of the Committee, may be thus 
classed :—Violation of the Board's rules as to religions instruc- 
tion; inaccuracies in the school accounts with respect ta the 
attendance of the children; incompetency of the teachers; 
improper use of school-houses; inferiority of the seeular 
education given; erection of schools on chapel ground; 
unnecessary multiplication of schools in proximity to each 
other; departures from the regulations of the Commissioners 
in Convent schools; arbitrary conduct of Managers; in- 
efficiency in the system of’ periodical inspection; want of 
active local superintendence. The extracts taken from the 
evidence bearing upon these charges, will enable the public 
to judge how far they were fully established or not, and what 
would be the most effective remedies for those i 
which were proved to have taken place. It is « fact worthy 
of notice that the principal officers of the Board examined 
before the Committee, admitted and lamented the want of 
éfficient local superintendence of the National Schools. "This 
is one of the most serious defects of which they had to eom- 
plain. Tt appears that the local Patrons and Managers do 
not getierilly pay frequent visits to the schools, nor take much 
personal interest in their success. The moral effect : 
from occasional inspection, by intelligent individuals, cannot 
be overestimated. Its infaenen 4 in stimulating the energies 
of the techers—in exciting emulation amongst the pupils 
—in creating an interest in the minds of the parents, and in 
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would be « matter of great difficulty. Irshould consist, prin- 
cipally, ifnot exclusively, of Patrons of National Schools, and 
should not he coufined to thoseof any particular 

mination. ly this and other respects, however, the plan wonld 
be essentially different from that proposed by the Rey, E. A, 
Stopford, who is of opinion that the working committee should, 
as far as possible, be open to managers of schools, under 
whatever hoard or society. The practicability of establishing 
this species of voluntary and unpaid visitation of schools, in 
® country where the elements of discord enter into every 
question affecting the well-being of society, is by no means a 
matter of certainty. Tt is, however, entitled’ to serious con- 
sideration. But even if the experiment were tried and 
became general, it should never be permitted to supersede the 
plan of inspection now in operation. We adopt the opinions 
on this subject of the Very Rev. Dean Dawes, Vicar of King’s 
Somborne, Hants, in his “Observations on the working of the 
Government scheme in England, and on School Inspection,” 
published in 1849. He discusses, in this useful pamphlet, a 
proposal made by some of the friends of National Education 
in England, that a diocesan system of inspection should be 
established in preference to governmental supervision, “ If 
it were likely to lead to good results,” he remarks, as itis to 
cost nothing, and to be entirely voluntary, no one could 
object to it; but the duties of inspection, if they are to be 
effective,are far too arduous,and require too much experi 

to be done gratuitously, Such a system would also be greatly 
wanting in unity of purpose; and asa swhstifefe for that kind 
of inspection under the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Education, it would be altogether inadequate.” In support of 
these views he quotes the subjoined extract from an able 
article on National Education in the Edinburgh Reciew, which 
appeared in one of the numbers of that journal for 1839;:— 


"Wl otto be me 
of correcting absolute 


lating improvement and a go 
ln majority of vey managers, directors. and teachers of tn schools 
a carne oe itearaed ste benevolent duties ; mm 
now ‘eet about eo work Tet intell teen 
tonto aa td 1 Feport—let a well managed school be held up veil 
un ‘regulations made 


traction be discribed —its rules and 
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‘known—there will be found sufficient zeal and charity in this land to induce 
others to follow the same useful example.” 

The question of local visitation and examination of schools, 
in relation to the successful working of the National System 
in Ireland, is one of deep interest. As an auziliary to official 
inspection, it would infuse fresh life and vigour into the work- 
ing of the schools in all parts of Ireland, and would operate as 
an effectual check upon many glaring abuses which are known 
to exist. Thoughtful and practical men engaged in the work 
of popular education would render an acceptable service to 
the cause by examining calmly this subject in all its bear- 
ings. Local influence and intelligence might be made, under 
judicious direction, a powerful instrument for promoting the 
efficiency of schools, and calling forth the powers of skilful 
and able teachers. “ Intellectual energy and Christian zeal 
against all seeming obstacles,” says the Archdeacon of Meath, 
“will assert their power over intellectual beings, and stamp 
a character on the education of a country.” 


Paar Vi] Evidence of Robert Sullivan, Koy, LL D. 868 


ypinion, from your ki of the abgence of » niiddle class, and 
Menor cee i Bi A lee that if a school of the Natioual 
Gattis the trong probability tx thee ivi a cote the unagee 
i is, it wil into the 
ment ot ihe Roman lic I—T think so. 
054. Do ve consider that to be an unfortunate incident, arising 
out of the circumstances of the case, or any m consequence 
from the system itself, as described in Stanley's 
Totter 1—It arises from the fixed opinions of these who dissent 
‘stem of national edacation as established. 
re the schools from those 


Ser i tes Bonen Ge 


April 27, 1854. 


Robert Sullivan, Eaq., ut.p. 


efficiency of a master will depend 
‘not only upon his qualifications, but also upon the kind of superin- 
tendence to Me ue is igasien aah Ae reat 11 ie 
almost ¢' thin; upon it. in! cial inspection is 
Boemitialet inlets feast local inapection in aid of it mca that 
is what our echools require most. 

2914, You think that, in its actual working, the national 
is doficient in that respect }—I regret very much that it has not the 

of the inspection of the Protestant clergy generally; but 
T hope that matters will now be arranged, and that in future our 
Schools will have this advantage. 

2915. Generally speaking, do you consider that there is not an 
efficient local superintendence of tho schools}—i know nothing 
officially of these matters, I can only say that I think that even 
if the inspection on the part of our officers were more frequent, still 
eG wank parwone ia tho locality wlio wouk fake-an interest tis 

and visit them Sale ¢ 

2919. Have you any means of knowing, eth of the aystem 
Realy, how far that want is supplied (No ; but, so early as the 
dana 2, in my first ote report, I recommended that, 

should be particularly attended to ; I stated, av my expe: 
rienes, that schools under committees were the best managed schools, 
find that many of them did not a ed inspection on our part (it 
was of Da ebtola in Ulster I spoke) ; but that with regard to 
schools that were rider one patron or manager, who would be found 
fareless or fégligent, I recommended that a note should be taken 
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of it, and that all schools so. circumstaneed shoald get 4 hd 
onal oasrosinise/ as of the Board's officers. ae 
he schools that as or ppuaare wre a 
vour to suppl: t want by extm “ra nen 
outa fart ot Oat ots and Bae th 
‘be lots frequent with regard to, reas Ree 
ey Whom di you cocollor ex th book Taspotess of ele 
‘on consider as 
ene a ree 
i—, t wou yy 
‘you see enough of fies of 
an, th ape that subject }—I should any that 
ue arity poms eeteayen a a -rv 
school. 


2924. You mean that, nates ar experience, the pt 
I ‘ars.of the schools were the local ee Yea 

‘That is, of both communions }—' would upon 
tho individuals themselves; I have known managors of denomi- 
nations most anxious for education ; 1 have known others who were 
quite tho reverse, 

2926. Does not your ousrerperlance enable you to make any distine~ 
tion amongst the lores a have known as the managers: 
and patrons of Arenal ba fee heard it id that the 
Roman Catholic teacliers in “= country echools a fea ae 
ee tbe Protestant clergy visiting Spats Mgemrpasr “ 

ildren in grammar, geography, a Haber uinctinn 
their own managers, fe is salt onldaabens T have often si 
this, but not from the teachers themselves, for I haxe never spoken 
to any one of them on such subjects 

2927. That is even where they are not Tees achoola}-— 
Yes; where they are even supposed to be to the syatem, 


April 28, 1854, 
James Heald, Esq. 

3035, Viecounr Craxoanry.—You said you regretted that y! 
had not visited the nannery school in preske she you partes 
aware that that school was under the national system of 
Do you kuow where the school is situated in the town of Cork I— 
T should know it if I were in Cork again. I do not know a 
can describe the locality correctly. 

3036, Was there no indication over the entrance to the school of 
its public character {—I passed it, but I did not notice any. 
there had been any thing toattract my attention to it as a 
sebool, I certainly: * hould have paid ita visit. I paid a visit tom 
national school, called Blackrock, which L think is in the same 
vicinity, if not immediately contiguous, 

3037, Is that. school haying 131 girls in it!—Yes; I bolieve 


hear of it when you were in Cork }—T heard that 
ee carried on there, though I did not bear of it as a 


srr 
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and then T informed him of my object ; 
be the patron, I stated that I 

whether a system founded on 

ion had all : 


ceils: ght ie ane ree 
ly right in your view: 
of ity and thats the ti 


ail tanaht there, Fe peer i opt Senne pie oe 
wi it there, did you es; but was nota 
shia fd of the ie generally !—From recol- 
at were 5 
lection, I shoald think then ranged from sixteen HF to fi 
8045. In fact, it was a fair eample of what a school should be 1— 
Ae j for the purpose of secular edneation. 


46. Ear. or Wicktow.—There did pot to be - 
siderable proportion of Protestant children in the school tI bellows 
there was not one, 

3047, Was the examination conducted by the 1, Mr. 
of a religious. character !—No ; he fell in with the course 
the master had entered apon, 


Aprit 28, 1854. 
William M'Creedy, Esq. 

_ 3199, Meer Cegarsate tes have had hegre 
rience yourself as an inspector; have you obsery there 
any thing like emulation exhibited teen one national 
another, where they are at all in proximity ?—I should say is, 

$200, How does it manifest itself !—By the proficioney of the 


upile, 
2 B301. Wonld not you conceive that the principle of emulation 
might be further increased if the inspection were extended to other 
schools, which are not at arena in connexion with the Beard ; 
the Inspectors of the Board bad it given them in charge to inspect 
other schools which might consent to be inspected, and to 
upon the whole, would not that increase the amount of e1 n, 
and its beneficial results !—That would, of course, upon 
character of the schools which might be added, If they were 
ior kind, their introduction within the circle of the 
tctols might produce a wholesome rivalry on the part of the o 
3202. Lorp Brsuor or Ossonr.—Generally speaking, it bo 
presumed, that a# the number of national Pshsoly ori tal 
whatever advantages may be expected from that prince al e 
tion would increase too}—That might be the case, er effects 





Poentile wisehtel iu-nid it formerly was/lixe sk bitty : 
years of the famine, but daring thase years, and in consider ‘ 
the distress through which the country was passii fea ys 
role in aboyance, tv this extent, that they did not act upon it with 
strictnoss ; und up to the present time they have not been strict im 
the op pe of hes Heat bette oe Reece i 
average ince is not to thirty, wl 1S & 

be borne in mind, eesti iia sui the wll, = 

3213. Do the Board put that rule in execution at all!—They 
formerly did go, 

3527. Bart or Hannowny.—What should you 
harmonizing influence connected with the 
arises from the mixed education which now exists in the system, 
the use of a common set of books ?—Yes, I should say that the books: 
are the great central point around which all parties unite. 

3528, And that they are practically working « valuable element 
in the mind of Ireland at this moment, producing a harmonizing 
effect among different classes t-~I think the teaching contained in 
those books is calculated to do so, and that it is doingeo; I think 
that the knowledge of the books possoased by the rising i 
is a common bond to unite them; but I think they would become 
utterly worthless for that object, or any object of uational interest, 
if deprived of their Cliristian element. 

3529. You have had occasion to visit particular parts of Treland 
over and over again in successive years !—I have. 

3530, You have seen them before they had those and 
during the — ce ae oe os ris the fee ee 
in operation for a consideral riod ; al ma any tl - 
cally, you have secu an effect wpe the state of ‘mind of the 
in t] districts in the course of that period }—I should saya con- 
sideruble effect in the way of improvement; and more, 
from experience, and from conversation with the laity and | 
of all denominations, that your system of school instruction is hig 
valued and highly appreciated by them ; and if loft to 


and not inte with by th orgy, think there would bo no 


difficulty with regard to the |; ve never met with any, 
3531. Is it producing the of harmonizing different reli< 
ions ; is it softening in any way the animosities among them t— 
With respect to harmonizing the recipients of the instruction, Ido 
believe it has produced that effect ; it must, from the pature of 
things, have that effect. 
3532, Have you observed, in the course felt 


particular districts, that that effect has been joced 
‘ence of this ysten: t—T have already said that Ihave 
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nin 


hat the 


3752, Yousay, “ uaitenl's then you beliove that there 
may be exceptions (OF course, under any system conducted 


human beings there will be faults committed, and pe Sy 

most strictly guarded rule. 
3763. Loup Bisnor or Ossory.—Do you believe that this state of 
under the 


things exists with reference to the Presbyterian schools 
Board, in the north of Ireland, to uny extent, namely, that it is 
known that the manager of the school and the master of the school 


read the Bible, and should any refuse, that they will ‘not he edeottded 
to the school. 

3764. Do you mean, that you do not believe that that is 
any Presbyterian ona !—I never knew of such a case; there 
no wfficer connected with the Board who has had such extensiveand 
intimate acquaintance with the Presbyterian schools in the northaa 
T have had; and neither as District Inspector, or as Head Inspector, 
has such a case come within my knowledge. 

3705, siecorae ss arity es roa ‘ever witnessed the busi- 
‘ness of one ¢ thro in one of those Presbytorian schools, 
where there Wl Soca Roman Catholics and Presbyterians —— 
Tn many hundreds of them. 

3766. Will you state whether, at the time of the religious instrue- 
tion commencing the Roman Catholics withdrew, or whether it was 
intimated to them that religious instraction was then going to com~ 
mence, 80 that they might withdraw if they thought 
have already stated, that in come cases they do not wit 
Ihave added my belief, that if they were left to themeel 
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of the nati Is; I will state then wlint strikes 
Beane Hostepe cays in pe the Che Eaton 


claims of the schools under the Church Education Society. When 
those two questions have been fairly and panera ee then, 
and mee till then, I ery foe be Ssicly ea eas a bie united effect 
oy population, @ genenal Tt 6 community. 
Ththe course of my tour, T Rint Altogether fifty-four national 
schools. I have already told your Lordships how I derived my in~ 
formation. In eyonine of the fifty-four national schools which I 
visited, I found no religious instruction whatever, except that given 
by Roman Catholic Catechisms, in which the second Cor 
is omitted. In fourteen schools the Scripture Extracts were eaid to 
be sometimes used, and only sometimes. In those thirty-nine schools 
I found upon the rolls 6,325 children, of whom there were: 
nino Protestants, being less than one in 100, With the of 
four or fire, those schools were all under the management of 
Catholic Priests. In three schools at Clones, and two at Eoniskillen, 
that part of Ireland where the pera is the most mixed, the 
Scripture Extracts were used; and there were upon the rolls 319, 
out of whom 131 were Protestants; so that there was a mixture, 
and three of those schools were under Presbyterian AR 
three echoola T could learn little; one was at a place ead Towney 
Fortis, near Sligo, On the rolls there were seventy-three: the | 
tron was Father Phillips. The Scripture Extracts were eaid to 
used ocensionally ; but on Saturday, Butler's Roman Catholic 
Catechism. This is my memorandum ; “I could have no class here; 
all the children were away. The police were out for the poor-rates, 
and the vats had been moved for safety into the echool-room, which 
was completely full of them.” 

3594, Viscounr Horcutxsox,—Do you recollect the name of t 

4—Idonot, The following is my memorandum of it: 

ra Hill, Galway, National School. At this school TI found 
mistress absent, a8 they eaid she was away with Father Rush. 
intelligent child who was left in charge told me that they were all 
under Father Rush.” “At Bandon Female National School, under 
the Nuns, I knocked at the school-door, and was sent at the convent 
door; Twas kept waiting a quarter of an hour: a servant came, and 
asked me my name and business : I said I was an English gentleman 
(and I gave my name), desirous of sceing the national aed Tn 
about seven or eight minutes a nun came to the grating, and hay 
told hor what I wanted, she replied that she su T had never 
been in a convent school : T told her I had, and that I had never 
been refused at a national school before : she said, they neveradmit- 
ted any one without an orJler from, or being accompanied by, the 
clergyman. I said, ‘The Roman Catholic one?’ she sarwersaataed 
Tagnin obscrved that I had never before been denied adoiiasion, 
Sho then said the nuns were going to choir ; would I come again in 
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not? he sid, “The minister did not like it,” , of course, 
the Protestant minister. I sid, “The Government wishes = anion 
ieee of both churches.” He answered, “ Yes, but that never 
oe * 

3501. Cuatemax, —What is the feeling which you understand 
‘that to exhibit! —Merely the impossibility of a mixture of the Roman” 
Oatholio priests and the Protestant I think it shows 
that there exisis an incompatibility to thei y 
watters of education, 

3602. Lonp Mowtuactn of Brandon,—Does nat the 

mmence follow, from the fact you have stated, that as 

‘rotestant, wins to the mixed system 
so long it would be impossible to carry it un! —That was not the 
608, Wan ar ileDe ises which you stated, the fact of vi 

. Were not the premises whi K ; 

the school and meeting the priest, srt str priest on the subj 
of the attendance of the different denominations, and his statements 
that the Protestant clergyman objected to the attendance of the 
Protestant chilirent—Yes. 

3604. And you stated he added that the united system would not 
sueceed logically, do not those premises lead to the inference A 
as long as the Protestant clergyman objects, you could have no unit 
education }—I said “The Government wishes a union of the chi j 
of the two churches ;" he answered, “ Yes, but that never will be.” 
Thnve stated that in the Presbyterian schools the Seriptures are 
read as a rule to all the children, and there is a greater mixture in 
those schools than in any others under the National Board. I was 
curious to account for this phenomenon, of which I had i 
beard, because I knew it was the one point for which the Church Eda~ 
cution Society were contending; and having had an introduction to 
Dr. Edgar, the systematic Divinity Professor in the General Assem~ 
bly's College at Bolfast, a man of very considerable eminence and 
influence there, I called upon him, and asked him for any infor- — 
mation which he could give me. He was very civil; nnd I said, 
“Dr. Rdgar, it is of no use your giving me this information without 
my warning you, in the first instance, that if you give it me not to 
be made use of, I do not wish to recoive it; if you will allow me to. 
make use of it, I will be much obliged to you, and J shall take down. 
what you say." He replied, “I have no objection to telling you 
any thing as to the real state of things 7" and then Dr. Edgar. 
in fact he dictated to mo, this statement ; I took down Dr 


3605. Viscouxt Hvroutysox.—Is Dr, Edgar the patron of a 


national school? —I do not know whether he is he a of ana 
tional school, but ke is ove of the principal Presby' at Belfast 5 


lie has been, I believe, concerned in the arreogéments between the 
Presbyterians and the Board; but whether he isactually the patron 
or the manager of a national school, I do not know, This is his 
statement: “The Presbyterian schools aro connected with the 
National Board on their own conditions. They make it a rale to. 
read the Scriptures in all the schools, and Roman Catholic children: 
attend them. The Presbyterian Missionary schools in Connaught 
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4362, Your iny , from what observed and what 
wa, vata fr eve ha bn feel the ‘natioual 

in T have no doubt of it at all. YT think all that 
Government bas done has been of an ex useful character, 


it might have done more is adil it question 5 
aa Here lean mors oe ET avon does 


ov Desant.—From your late remarks, you seem to 
tiie fa A good deal of diten ty In carrying one 
united education ; from Maes own rvations, should 
peters at the rales of the Board were strictly adminis- 

Catholic schools and in Protestant schools ?—I do 
ik I saw any distinct breach of the rules. 

. Should you think, supposing a parent to be satisfied with 

rules, that he could with confidence send his children to wachool, 

cane under Roman Catholic patronage }—I should think he 

the parent of a child was known to be particular, they 

be afraid of his complaining to the Board ; at least I saw 
ting to lead me to any other conclusion. 

}. You never any reason to suspect that objectionable 
books, in his estimation, were read during the hours rly allotted 
to combined education {—I did not see any thing of that kind, 

4456, Would you makeany distinction between non-vested schools 
under the patronage of Roman Catholic laymen, and vested schools 
under the patronage of priests, or attached to conventual establish- 
wiente ?—I do not see any distinction between them. 

4457. Do not you think there was greater suspicion on the part 


A 


BE 
z 


ite 
He 


HG 


ate 


ef that they onght not to have taught at that period ; and 
‘did not hear of the people having any feeling of suspicion or mis- 
trust on the subject. 


May 28, 1854. 
The Rev. John Booker. 
$394. Coarmmax.—You aroa clergymanof the Established Ohurch? 


5395. Where is your residence?—Killurin Parsonage, in the 
* of Wexford. e 
Visouss? Craxcanty.—Haye you given much attention to 


the subject of the edveation of the poor in eee 
© 
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5629, Are'the masters in ‘of those achools persons who have 
een trained in the in Dublint—A considerable 
aeaher bars ‘been trained ; Nata ey soon the whole number 
" Sigebbaeess 


ne! gle eae 
jon as an art of great 
ity, and requiring mach aitention jasalastal obeieg peepee 


i pee sqaye eee other al ae 
echools besides the teran school ‘ob ve) 
sere its Sree 


any Presbyterian shildren “apbiey schools re Roman 
ong dare say they do, occasionally, whore there 


Viscouxr Horcurssow.—Is it with the approbation of their 
‘Ministers !—In one sense, certainly. If the minister could have a 
ae of his own, he would, no doubt, have it; but if he have none, 

the children must take education where soy ie can find it. 
5640. Lory Mowtnactx of Brandon—Have you known any 
instances of Saree, pe place in schools of that ebaracter ; 


lave any Presbyterians, eae Bere gone over to the Roman 


Catholic faith Pt have have ‘hes oue ee 3 I think it was 
near Lisnaskea, or Maguire's Bridge, a ere Was an angry il 
conditioned newspaper controversy about it; whether it aarti 
fe ust, Tesonet tall; b but 0 far as L could j from newspapers, 
it did not appear to bo true, that an instance of school proselytism 
to Romanism bad occarred ; but that is the only instance of which 
Tefen heard. 
6641. Lone Brsuor or Ossony.—But the opportunities are fow, 
there being but few cases in which Presbyteriun children attend 
‘ander Roman Catholi apace) think very few indood. 
fow cases in which Presby- 
ildren have attended schools under Roman Catholic pa~ 
Presbyterian minister attended to give religious 
Presbyterian children in the school !—He might 
sae think it most probable that such a case would very 
Ido not think, unless in very remote districts, in 
are no Presby terian schools, that there are many 
ildren attending schools that are not 
you aware of any eases in which the Presbyterian 
in the habit of attending any other national school, but 
connexion with his own creed !—I am not aware by my 
it ; but I have heard of such eases. 
6 Loan Beene on Dowa-— Ae far aacyonr expesiese ea ies 
© 


ae 
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there been an} Sepeapeasent, othe onary, ‘in secular education, 
Risse oleyone wn bod: , since the connexion of your 
rit the National Bourd ‘ery decided improvement. — 

5645. Do yuu attribute that to the use of a superior class of books, 
or to inspection, or to both ; or would you give any other 

tion of it —Taiteibute it it tothe wasters oni .r 

instructed ; then to the superior class of books used ; and then to 

the introduction of new Pte for instance, ie bets 
ate ran ‘istory and general facta, as well 


5651. In those =e are there ever Roman Catholics as well aa. 
Eoteae et know that in several of them there are Roman 
Catholics. 

5652. Do those Roman Catholics generall ete in the school 
at the time of the prayer i—I think they 

5653, And during the time of the bens af the Scriptures in 
a ieee the mele igaemcsri | do the, al ores 1—As far as 

now, not only are present, but a ures as readily 
as the Ook oiilaenl do, s 

5654. Is there any board put yee the school at the time, to 
denote that religious aaaraotion is being given ?—I believe all our 
rules are put wy 

5655, But there is no order in the school that at the time when 
religious siaenesion is given a board shall be put up to denote that 
fact 1—I think not. 


May 26, 1854. 


The Rey. John Hugh Johnston Powell. 


5773, Viscounr Huronrsox.—You are aware that returns have 
been made to Parliament of the number of children on the roll of 


aA 705. an opportunity, in visiting those schools, of obsery- 
ing whether the entries in tho registers of the schools of the numbers 
in attendance were correct or otherwise 1—I visited a school in the 
of Templemichael, in the county of Longford, ‘There is a 

male and a female school there. When I visited it first, the female 
school was closed; Lafterwards visited it, and 1 found that the 
mistress had entered a number of children in epee a 
‘on which L tee it bata a8 fee ena r Toe 
school, not in the same parish, in parit the. 
echnal Mf baile oAlook $a thovday. Thailays ti are under 
the sume roof, haying the sume entrance from the outside to the 
two rooms ; T examined the boys’ school first, and then I went into 
the girl? aL L found a much larger number entered im the 
daily report book than were actually in the school. 

5775, Will you give the exact numbers entered in the 
book, and the number that you found in the school At 
sloughan the number present was twenty-three; the number marked 
in attendance was thirty-five. 

5776. Loxp Bisnor or Ossony.—Did you make any inquiry to 
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ascertain the cause of the difference !—I asked the miatress how she 
Ep eseS or pt Sass Wateeat on the books, and she said that 
the children had gone away. 

5777. This was at twelve o'clock in the day 1—It was. 

5778, Cuarmmax.—Did yoo make similar inqniries in all the 
other schools for the purpose of testing the accuracy of the returns? 
—No such circumstance us that came under my observation, I 

usked for the report book to examine the average attend- 

ance; but in this instance, finding that on the day I was in the 
the number marked in the report book di from tho 
namber that I had counted in the school, I put the question to the 


mistress. 

5779. Rant or Wickzow,—Was it not about the hour at which 
the children would be disposed to go to their dinner }—No, it was 
not; we do not dine so early in that part of the country. 

5780. The children’s parents do not dine so early as that {—No ; 
two o'clock is the general hour for dinner in that country. 

S781. Cuarmeax.—Did any thing come before you in any other 
school which led Pon to believe that the returns were inaccurate 1— 
‘The Cloonahard female school was closed when T first visited it; it 


was over the boys’ school; I went into the boys’ school first, and T 
found a number of girls in it. I asked why the girls were there, 
as there was a separate female school-room ; and the maater told me 
that the mistress had met with an accident, and that the achool was 
closed. Tcalled in the following month, and I found the school 
sed and I then examined it, ond I found in the dail rt book: 


an entry had been made of twenty-five children for the day on 
which tho school had been closed, 

9782. What was the number of girls in the boys’ school below t 
—There wore seven girls that day. I found, on referring to the 
report book, that the master had entered twenty-seven in attendance 
upon that day in his report book ; there were twenty-seven, but 
seven of thom belo: to the girls’ echool. 

6783. Viscount Crascarry.—Did you note Byes own visit in 
Sere tant in all cases; when I was asked by the master to 

OTs. Did you find that those schools were visited froquently by 
a ee or the gentry in the neighbourhood t—Very seldom. 
‘85, Bart 1cKLOW.—Did you note your visit in that school 
to which you have been alluding, where tho girls formed a part of 
the boys’ school —I did not ; the daily report book was not given 
to me on that day. I did not make any report of the echool unless 
T was asked by tho master or mistress. 

6786. Viscount Cuaxcanry.—Did you ask the teachers whether 
the | 8 or other parties in the neighbourhood were in the habit 
of visiting the schools !—I made that inquiry. 

5787. t did they tell you !—That they were seldom visited 


aS bs 
5788. Were thoy not frequently visited by the priest }—No, 
seldom ; in a few cases they were ; but very nn 
8789. Would you not attribute that indifference as to visiting 
schools very much to the absence of local subscriptions, If the 
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‘ink that probably 
iait 8 The on} aly schools that were fort Faber ppg bavi 
sexs sok vlalted By fh ern. SY 


5790. But tho schools of which hops cere 
aac ats fame tace alana ris ought 
S791. Viscoust Hercnrvzox.—I believe it is also a 


the masters of national schoola to enter in the daily report book the 
sum which they reeeive from the children 1—It is required by the 


5792, Has it ever como to your own obscrvation that those 
entries are incorrect?—In one case a sum was mentioned: £ 
observed that I thought it was very small, 8s; and the master said 
that he was not sure that he received even that sam, but that it was 

to have something entered, or that the inspector would 
wots Viscotsr Chaxcanry.—What school was that}—Fariskil. 

5794. Lonp Brsnor ov Dowx,—What was the name of the 
master ?—T do not know the master's name, 

5795. What was the date of your visit to that school }—Fe— 
broary the LOU, 1854. ile Hewan Cali Oe followed 
mie into another schoo! that T was Sean among the ques— 
tions which I asked in his neo was, “ aa here och cont 
batod by the childron Roman Catholic clergyman said | 
they were not particular npon that bend, for that prema 

frequently to conx the children to attend. 
rar96 Viscounr Hurenrssox.—With respect to the eehvols under 
the management of the Roman Catholic clergy, in what condition 
of repair did you find the school-houses 1~-Some of them were in 
bad repair ; others were tolerably good. 

79%. How was the rent of ite school-houses provided for !—In 
some eases the masters told mo that they wore to pay the 
rent, and also to keep the houses in repair, out of their own means, 

5798, Bart or Desanr.—Hae it ever oceurred to you to draw” 
any inference from the absence of local contributions, as to the 
eegrics or up ve larity of the system ?—M: i ones tn ta 

that the nati joolsare not popular, Wi 
ial a persuaded that it is moro popular than thee the 
school in my parish. The superintendence of respectable persons 
has an influence with the poor. 

5799. Are there many schools in yr district under te 
Malina La ink whose tha Nausteal vrai va Ge 
are two parochial schools under my patronage, and are two 
national schools under the mage of Roman Catholic: 

5902. Loan Brenor or Der Yon stated that you had found 
various erroneous nuinbers returned in the schools whieh you in- 
Veto UTR it your duty to report that misconduct to the: 


5903. Were not you aware that you could easily have checked 
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I told him be was to be as attentive to them and to give 
much instruction as he could ; et ith repeal to thateal alee 
struction, he was not to interfere eee 

6539. Ts the tablet always put up at th = Geant eteing ga 
instruction in that school t—Yes ; 8 ee 
Seed except see there may be some 

t, ws @ general Pala it is eo. 
ot onde Ona Cuamoax.—What were the principal difficulties which 
had to encounter in establishing your schools t—The principal 
ifficulty I experienced was that of getting convenient sites to erect 
the buildings, and the want of meansalso ; and sins seas 
L had to encounter was in getting teachers ; 
who wore in the county betas, Leal to be tle fee 
cy moiged little, and Asher eer were so old that it was 
ible to teach them any thing afterwands, 
airs How did ae pny that Cee I solected the most 
promising youths | had got in the schools, and gave them | 
and hel Miser to them, that if they themselves com- 
petont, tho, should be put at the head ot the schools. 

6545, Tave did that plan answer?—Very well; when Fe left 
Bandon there were as good and clever a set of teachers as I could 
wish to have, 

6550, Arethere many other schools in parish 1—At present 
there are; there are three schools attached to the convent ; and 
there isa very large school of the Presentation Brothers, a religious 
communit! 

6551. A that ander the National Board !—It is ; there are two 
schools also under the Sisters of Merey. 

6555. Ean. or Desant.—Has any opposition been offered on the 
peat the Protestant mae aces NSS that Tam aware of ; there has 

cic appeston made to them; it has not come in, their way to 
ition. 

Cuarmay.—If Protestant children attend those schools 
jebeetae to religions communities, would they be secure ee 
tampering with their religious faith ?—Perfectly secure; 1 
not allow any Protestant child who eame to a convent school to be 
interfered with in any way. I know the ineinel soar convent schools 
in the Sonth of Ireland, and the Kinsale school under the 
Pace of Merey, which T suppote is one So rey finest schools in 

rel 

6557. Eant or Desant.—Should you consider yourself bound to 
cause Protestant children to retire during the teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Catechism t—If they wish to retire; I should tell them 
that the instruction was to be given, and dey. might go peta out 
into the Tey greed or into a separate roo! 

ma re those yeated or fionareete “ schools 1—Non-vested 
schoo! 


6559, You would be certain that the Roman Catholic Catechism 
could not be read without due notice of its being read to all the 
children, #0 that they could not be entra into Retening toith— 
Yes; I would take care that they should not. 

6640. Have you made it your habit to visit tho schools with 





ee aah ofto 
yw ofton 
have beeen 


Inspector who haz visited your schools generally, 
been a Roman Catholic ?—No ; hp préeeat Tapes af 
ote ; I think he is o Presbyterian. 
How often has the Angelus been said in any of the schools 
— with i—In the nunnery schools it is eaid onee 
ad - 


June 2, 1854. 
The Rev. Michael Kieran, p.p, 


_ 6679. Cxarnmay.—What is your position in the Roman Catholic 
1—I am Parish Priest of Dundalk, and Viear-Goneral of the 
liocese of Armagh. 
6680, How have you been a friend to the national system 
of ion in I. id 1—I have been acquainted with the workin, 
of for the last twenty years. About nine years ago 
: a national school, aad Geceath the manager of it; I was 
then removed to Dundalk, and I there established another national 
ne and I remained manager of that till about a year ago; I 
then left the country a short time, and appointed one of my curates 
eer of the school, and he has remained so ever since, 
6681. What is tho character of the school of which you were 
3 is ita convent school 1—One is a convent school, under 
years of the Sisters of Mercy ; the other isa echool under the 
of masters appointed by the National Board. 
What is the name of the parish ?—Dundalk. 

6683, Are the rules of the National Board strictly observed in 
both schools 1—As far as I know, they are. 

6684. Do any Protestant children attend either of the schools }— 
‘Yes, both of them, but the number is very small ; three in the male 
peel and three or four in the female school, under the charge of 

nung, 

_ 6685. Are those children protected from any tampering with their 
religions belief (I think they are sufficiently so. in Protestant 
ildren are sent to those schools, we know they are sent under the 

’ or at least, the implied condition, that their religious prin- 
‘are not to be tampered with. If any effort were in 
those schools to disturb the faith of the in who were sent 
there, we should feel that there was a breach of faith committed, and 
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Tam sure the Catholic Church would not approve of such a breach of 
faith; ne fatlevar hiepelirrennyeeptascr src 
vorts, but we should not consider it just to resort to the means 
others do in order to make converts to theirChurch, Ithinkit will be 
foundupon examination, that the only means of conversion wi 

will resolve themselves into one, and that is, the 


bail search et! 
other 1 


way, 1 
means ha 


ious instruction ; thatisin the county of Antrim, 
that that school was not one placed under 
the management of Catholic. 

6686. Whatare the rules observed in the convent schoal, by which 
Protestant children have a fair opportunity of barra css 
selves, during the time of religious instruction }—At the the 
religions instruction commences, the rule preseribed by the Board, 
ig strictly observed ; a notice is posted upon the wall, ina conapi- 
cuoas , stating that it is the time of “religious i - 
which ix a notice to those who do not wish to be present, to retire. 
As far as I know, that rule is strictly observed, especially in all the: 
convents. 

6690. Do you consider prayer necessary to be reserved to the 
time of religions instrnetion }—I do, 

6691. How often is the Angelus said !—Once, at twelve o'clock > 
of course I can only that point as far as regards the: 
sebool under my own inspection wnd care. Lam able to say, with 
respect to that ‘school, the Angelus is only said at twelve o'clock 5 
that is the hour at which recreation commences ; and the moment: 
the clock strikes twelve, it is a notice to all that there is to be 
worship and religious instruction. 

6692. Do the Protestant children attending the schools, under 

our direction, practically withdraw, when the religious instruction’ 
Being innparted to Uiely Sollowrepupdie’t—As Ser Aa L eboW) 

6693. It has been stated, that there is some difficulty in stranger 
visiting the convent schools, and ascertaining what takes place there, 
from the fact of their being the only schools of which the doors 
are shat during the timo of teaching }—I am not aware that thereis 
any nil for that observation, as far as the convent school im 
Dandalk ia en t is =p a 

6694. Would any stranger have the means. imat once 
Decidedly ; I never heard of the doors bei pigs 

6697. Do the Protestant childron attend im any thing like the 
proportion which Protestants bear, numerically, to the Roman 
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not; but Depts 
beater Vlame to. 
manne in ich 


which we cannot el ‘atta cm 
opposed, body ise pe cer aeepee a In 
asa r\ 
Dee outbid in ok colours, especially our con 
to secating them. mind, that I wonder at any Protestant at 


those who attend the school, attend from preference to 
F trl hel of the other schools which you say are eatab- 
isk i eee ota equally favourable }— 50. 

4y attend your schools simply from prefer- 

as etorsbitn oa in them 1—I suppose #0. 
Are the other schools under the National Board !—No ; not 

‘the Protestant sehools in the parish of Dundalk. 

‘G7O1. You consider that the socular edneation in the achoo! which 
is under the national system, is so much peter pest Bs 
testant schools, that the children of Protestant lager 


that school, though under Roman Cuthol aia 


no opinion upon the subject ; 1 dinovinoe wise 
the ground of the preference is; I only state the fact Laat 


oo that there is no attempt made to tamper: 


What, in your opinion, is the feeling of the Catholic laity 
swith respect to the national system t—I think that the fact I have 
and other facts that I can refer to, alford.a decisi 

that they aré most Evourable to it. In my parish, the Catholic laity 
|, in the establishment of national achools, within the 
ears about £3,000, without receiving any assistance 
ational Board, because they are all non-vested ee 

1 the connexion of the nuns with the national system, has 
ne the Cntholies with Hest confidence in the system, and 
them believe that the British Government really means to 
give them an edacation without any of the conditions which have 
aa the previous eystems worthless, or woree than worthless 


Fane 9, 1854. 
‘The Very Rey. William Warburton, p.v., Dean of Elphin. 


6904, Lox Bisuor or Dowy.—Have had any experience 
of the working of the system of national education }—Yee; I have 
had some evi ‘experience, 

6905. Tn what parts of Ircland t—In the hase of Kildare first, 
and | in the county of Reseommon, at 

6906. Had you soy diealy in atabtiabing eect in the county 
of or are there any circumstances which you wish to 
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mention 1—I had a great deal of difficulty at frat ; the 
rare very mach opposed to the system ; it was in the of 


6907. Will you state to the Committee the grounds of the oppo 
sition of the Protestants very E 
tht that the Scriptures were excluded, 
ir children would not be allowed to read them ; 


6908. Loup Brsnor or Ossony.—Of what date are you speaking ? 
—I think it was about twelve years ago. 

6909. Lorn Btsor or Dowy.—When the schoola liad been 
in operation for some time, were their prejudices at all removed L— 


ry were altogetl m ; 

6910. wales explain to the Committee how t—They found 
that their children got on much better premeedigetee 
examined the books, and approved of them very highly ; and, 
fact, they could find no fault with the schools, inasmuch as their 
children improved very much, and very much more than they had 
done before under the former system. 

6911. Lonp Brsnor or Ossont.—How many schools were there 
in the parish }—There was at first one school-room, but the males 
and ‘females were instructed in it together ; afterwards I built a 
second school-room, and had them separate. 


tye Lox Bissor or Dowx.—How were those schools viewed 
the Roman Catholic clergymen and their parishioners (—They 
ved of them very much indeed; they never Snee me the 
ightest. opposition ; [ had no difficulty whatever with respect to 
them ; they all Aiea their approbation of them, 


F ee reall W od eae nonriee sehen t—all Fass them. 
a say here, that in the year 1848, there was a 
sented to Parliament in favour of the system of ied ate 
two-thirds of the Protestants of the parish of Kilberry aij that 
petition, though they had beon almost all of them to it, in 
the first instance. “That petition was largely signed; and, in 
fact, I have in my possession a letter in answer to certain state- 
ments of the Church Education Society, the substance of which, 
and even the greater portion of the language, was embodied in that 
petition, which letter I would wish to hand into your Lordships. The 
‘ition received a great number of signatures, and some signatures, 
believe, of members of your Lordships’ Committee. T bring this 
letter before the Committee, as showing that the opinions which I 
am now giving, are in accordance with my experience at that time. 
6914. Eant or Desart.—On what facts do you found the opinions 
which you bave just expressed to the Committee 1—The facts of the 
beneficial operation of the system. I found my opinions on my 
own experience, as stated here. ‘The principles of the system, aa far 
as my experience extends, have invariably received the concurrence 
of the poorer members of the Establi: Chureh, in Ireland, when” 
they wore thoroughly aware of those principles, that is, the prin- 


= | 





of no-inteforece wit fica el eet 
? and bayo conversed a 


opinion o ought to be educated, and that 
iar no it to interfere ar their religious instruction 
its: that is the chief fact which I 
erica ined a rriced instance to the contrary. Tuva- 
hon I ex; is the natare of the national 
ote 2 yeep teseeienoade matte sp 


7 you say is, that ba the metnbers of the Established 
a4 Roman Caestie iests aro favourable to the aystem ws 
eet Eiey a, the system is explained to them ; 
eat many were then si still are under misapprehension as to 
emia of the system. 

6916. Loa Bisnor or Dowx.—Do you consider that the intro- 
duction of the ee eee the Lapses arya wag 
snecessfal as a ae of unt lucation, as ag the proportion. 
of Protestants and Roman Catholics would admit 1_—Perfectly suc. 


6917. Lonp Bisnor ov Ossony.—When you say it was pear 
scocessful, do you mean that the Protestants and Beas 
‘were united in tolerable proportions !—Yes. 

6918. Did the circumstances of the parish allow Protestants an 
choice in the case ?—There was a school under the Church within 
three miles of my school, 

6919, Did Protestants attend your school in any number from 
such a distance as three miles Y—' h T ey the was distant 
three miles, the great body of the Protestants lived between it and 
Athy, where the Church echool to which I allude is situated. There 
were only one or twoProtestant families living on the opposite side, 

part of my Protestant parishioners could have 
iat school rd Athy vreemanes within two and subelf mies, 
and some of them within probably a mile and a-balf. 

6920. an mean to say that they had a preference for a school 

‘our principles tu a school under the Church Educa- 
tou Bouiety ia believe they hada preference for my school, beeanse 
itwasa eller school. 

_ 6921. It would have beon a strong measure for them to leave 
their own parish and their own minister, would it not 1—They were 
aero such strong misapprehension as to the nature of the pe ftidety 

ton stem, ssh Vahonldnok aes lean wcrtited te they had 
had a good deal of personal influence, or they would 
y have dove it; and when first I established the school, 
them, nothwithstanding that personal influence, did leave 
it; bot afterwards, when they found that their impressions were 
erroneous, and that the children were getting on extremely well, and 
ina very mtisfactory manner, they all came back, and expressed 
not only pecleotly —— with it, but, they said that 

‘there paren was a good schwol before. 

6922. Lop sea as we the schools become to a 
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schools of united education within the last fow 


srspoean and confidence which have 
‘necompanied you in this, as as in every undertaking in which 
‘you have engaged, must have convinced you that public opinion kas 
Propel stiatl our motives al oir rnin "AN felt that 
ar anxiety to promote education was inspit ‘no sectarian 

aaal'ta tale elioane oe your character we attribute prepress: 
establishment of a national school under your guardianship, where 
children of all pean receive instruction without any fear of 
interference with their res ve tenets, and without any 

tion of that harmony which should prevail amongst perons of 


6923. Was that address signed by members of different religious 
persuasions ?—There are three addresses here. The subscribers to 
the address from which 1 have read the passage were sulely Roman 
Catholies, clergy and mis 

6924. In that address from the Roman Catholic inhabitaute which 
“fe leas ye there the signatures of any Roman Catholic 

Yes, of ten. 

6929. Banu or Desant.—In the parish of Kil did you ever 
make any arrangements in concert with the oman Gaholizelecese 
or any concession to them, in order to obtain their 1—None 
whatever: What I did was this: [drew op my own rales, the rales 
which I shoald have established if there had been v0 Church Eda- 
estion Society and no National Education Board in existence. I 
sent these rales to the Commissioners of Education, and said, “T shall 
be very lappy to connect my schools with you upon those terms, 
‘Theeo are dale if they meet with your sunction, I shall’ 
very glad to have your assistance,” 

6050. Of what ion were thuse rules ; did they require the 
reading of the Bestia Lessons, oe tees Sioa which T 
submitted to the National Education Commissioners were these: 
the first half-hour every day was appropriated to the reading of the 
Scriptures, in the authorized versio ; the school assembled at ten 
o'clock ; 1 did not oblige any Roman Catholic chillren to attend 
during that half-hour. 

6931. Did they ever come!—No; every Wednesday I bad an 
hoar between two-and three o'clock, about the time of she beak 
up of the school, for the catechetical examination of Protestant 
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bie to the disposition an: 


its strongest ont sailor 
sfouteal roti iat ciate WE th ot 
mee! sud oy baa to bnew fs oe se 
mp Bextmoxr.—Do you think it has bie petdhoed 
effects already?—I do ; my own experience total opt 

7307. Do you think that i¢ has diminish risked ah sta ‘animosity 
red cies bare pane tare nid ti ny hi 

al 

ee 8, Eant ov or Wien. Does party feeling prevail in your 
district }—Not in m: 

7309. Bloor Hl casere— What is thr apne pool greed 
eng ie your own parish from the introduction of the system t—The 

if¢ good produced in my own parish mi it gop icir 
tie that no pupil, I believe, of any one schools, and they 
ave been in operation, has ever been Beaty ight before a magis- 
trate on any charge whatever, ‘All hiro been store OF lear ved 
in social and moral habits, and eome have been ly well 
educated ; that is the result of my own experience. 

7310. Do you see a social improvement in the in conse- 
quence of the introduction of the eystem!—I am sure ane 
in tracing the improvement which has taken place in sprouse 
to that cause. 

ae Roe ee what rd Ea attribute the fer 
wl rally shown to nati system clergymen: 
the Established Church 3]—I must atiribite it to 4 influence and 


example of elder men long and di to opposite 
and farther to hn dread of ria fe to disrespect phe ree 
by violent periodical publications, 

7812, Do you see any change in this feclin; pipe ig the clergy t 


= pairs a more just and Tiberal feeling is gaining ground among 


ergy: 

rir kL or Hannowsy.—What ground have you for that 

opinion !—Opportunities uf conversing hte aor of ee and of 
Tearalsig the opinions of others, and mecting with 
fling ta a ‘iatoke was made in the beginning by 7 hokage aloof 

© system. 

7314. i ov Wrextow.—On whove part?—On the part of the 
clergy of the Established Church. 
ihe: ee Deo! ieee veal give Bi ini 

josition of the cl woul a to the , wl 
dimppnora'es Whe ayetech oF atitual educates del pes 
tainly not, exactly ; but the laity would be influenced, of course, by” 
the eee gy, aud, perhaps, by additional motives also. 

7329. What additional motives do you refer to?—I have al 
thought that » remnant of the old ascendancy feeling waa at 
bottom of their opposition, and I am quito sure that there 
an utter ignorance of the merits and bearing of the question. 

7330, u think there has been any ge in the sentiments 
of the iaity 1 am nite sure there is a most extensive ¢ 
and that there is now littl or no hostility to the system on the part 
of any layman who understands the question, 


lll 
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7331. Ean or Hannownr.—You would deny to any man who 
ak crncomen Line a tients the sys- 
7332. Cuatmeay.—It has undergone very considerable modifica~ 
hens sinoe its first establishment, has it not t—It has, from time to 


7333. Do not think that those modifications have had a ten- 
deney to reconeile those to it who were originally most opposed to 
it tI believe the utmost has been done to bring about that result, 

7334. Do not you believe there are many of tho clergy still op- 
posed to it from the belief, in their minds, that the system is now 
the same as it was originally established !—I believe that is the 
view of the great majority, 

7335, Lonv Bravxoxt—Do you think any further eoncesifon 
could be made without scnaanering the principles of the aystem 1— 
T think no further concession could be made without uprooting the 


June 20, 1854, 
The Very Rey. R. M. Kennedy, .a., Dean of Clonfert. 


7982. Lonp Anprossay.—How many of the national schools 
in your parish are under Protestant patronage !—There aro five 
national schools in the parish of Clonenagh under Protestant patrons, 

7983, Were any of those schools in connexion with the Board 
when you became the incumbent }—Not one. 

7984. Eant or Denpr.—Are they vested or non-vested echools t 
—They are all non-vested schools. 

7985. Lory Anpnossax.—What was the feeling respecting the 
Board which, at the time when you became incumbent, provailed 

the Protestant parishioners !—I should say that the feeling, 
at that time, among the Protestant parishioners, was decidedly hoe- 
tile to the Board, 

7986. On what ground did they object to it I found the people 
were in great ignorance as to the system, and greatly prejudiced 
agai it; their minds bad been abused by misrepresentations upon 

subject. 1 shall mention one or two facts which will throw some 


light upon that state of feeling, When the parish of Clonenagh was 
offered to me, I went to sec itbefore I decided. T arrived at Mount- 
rath on a Friday, and called upon one of the eurates to say, that I 
intended to remain till after day, and would be at the church, 


as I wished to see the congregation. He preached, and gave a ver 
polite stirring, description of tbo calaroitioe which had fefallen Tre. 
lund for the few previous years, this pane in the year 1848 ; after 
he had done this, le said that a sense of duty compelled him to be 
faithfui, and to assign the cause ; he stated distinctly before the con- 
grereey tad in my presenco, as I sat in the front of the gallery, that 
calamities which had befallen Ireland, pings pestilence, and 
had been brongh Somauapen the Jand as a cae as 
encouragement given to Popery supporters of the Nati 
Board and of the Maynooth Gant, This one fact will account, in 
rome measure, for the hostility of the people to the petlonal system, 
D 
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7987, Lonp Bisnor or Ossony.—Do yor mean to state, that ho 
referred to no other support given to im 
the maintenance of the national hei have atated, 
that he referred to the Maynooth alto. 

7988, Was it a written or an extempore sermon !—An extempore 


7939, Lonp Anprossax.—Have you any other instances to give 

of the hostility to the system on the part of the Protestant | 1 

=I cannot ay from whom the instance of hostility proceeded 

I am now about to mention. Not lon; ane 1 set ee 

nee rs were circulated through ee 
Morality,” branding the supporters of tho National Board with 

perjury, charging them with the violation of their ordination 


jing them to the fruditores, or traitors of old, those 

outcasts of the primitive church, who, to save their lives, surrendered 
the Book of God ; the obvious inference from which is, that the 
porters of the National Board are willing to surrender even the 
of God iteelf in order to promote their own interests. I was visiting 
‘one of my parishioners, and while I was in the room a letter was 
handed to him ; he opened the envelope ; these papers fell out im my 
presence, aud he handed one of them to me, mylig, Ba be aie 

Bir, that concerns you.” I saw several of the documents 
bern plat ml them myself through the medium of 


8007. Eann or Wiextow.—How long have you beon the rector 
of that parish !—Since November, 1848, 

es Was Sir Chane Coote's school in bey with the 
national system jously to your going to parish {—That 
school wena 0k iceman wi the National Board ; it was put 
in connexion with the National Board soon after } placed all the 
other schools, of which I was patron, in connexion with the Board. 
I did not for a long time connect my schools with the National 
Board, I defrayed the expense of the schools out of my ee 
funds, I knew the feeling of my Bishop, for whom I had the pro- 
foundest respect ; I know also the feeling of the clergy, and the pro- 
judices of my parishioners ; I thought it right, therefore, to make 
‘an effort to Lge = Leia @ sacrifice £100 a-year. I 
supported mm ols, therefore, for a considerable time at my own 
cost. I ‘ntrediood the books of the Board, as being the belt at T 
could find ; amongst them I introduced the Scripture lessons. When 
the committee of the Queen's County Protestant Wap to 
which I have already alladed, found that I i the 
monet lessons into my school, they proposed a resolution, that 
no child under the care of the society should attend any school 
in which they were fired to read any but the pei version 
of the Scriptures. I then consented to upon the committee as 
the ts and jane of the orphans, and not to require theso 
children under their care to ens Ber pparet easter The com- 
mittee then changed the form of the resolution to the effect, that so 
child shall attend any school in which any version of Seri 
except the authorized version, is read by any child in the 
I then callod the attention of the committees to Sir Charles Coote’ 
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school, a school where, in conformity with their Serge 
version was read, and no other, and asked that 
beallowed to attend them, Finding, heheh! tnt 


Board, « 
el i & high position in 
the diocese—as he himsolf graphically described the 
“took up his pen and wrote a resolution that no child should be per. 
mitted to attend any school that was in convesion with the Nodiseal 


8009. Lonp Axnnossx.—To what Nei ech ea the alteration 
of feeling among your parishioners, which induces ¢ many of them 
fee 6 eoad their ehildven to the eGonal schocle '—To the removal 


hion- 

upon reveal ge hee 
them that they contained the facts of ‘urianitye a the facts of 
are its doctrines. I did not excite the prejudices of the 

ty poting te 'y schools at once in connexion with the Board, 

i@ title “national schools" over the doors. I 

iyvelf, and carried out the principle of the system. re 
el he to appeal to the its, and say here are 
‘conducted on the principles of the Board ; you see that your 
thing you wish him ; be can have the natho- 


opposition on the of the el 
a = 


rarely met with 
who would take that Seaenee? view. 
Viscount Craxcartr.—Do “het consider the opinions en- 
tortained by the opponents of the pene hap pi 
> 
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od at itasa party 
ty man, I fayour 


hard are the 


June 22, 1854, 


The Rev. Theophilus Campbell. 


8188, Crarrman.—What position do you hold in the Retablished 
Church in Ireland }—I am the incumbent of Trinity Church, Bel- 


fast. 

8189. Viscount Cuancanty.—Have you visited many national 
echools lately 1—I have, 

8190. How many schools have you visited, and within what 
period HI have visited fifty-five, including one into which I sou 
adm 


ission, and was refused, but about which T obtained some 
mation, The period during which I visited those schools was 
between senSey) the 18th, of this year, and the 6th of April. The 
district in which the schools aro situated comprised the counties 
of Antrim and Down, one school being in the county of Armagh. 

8191. Lorv Bisnor or Dowy-—Did you visit them at the request 
of any particular party 1—Yes ; I visited them at the request of the 
Church Education Society for Ireland. 

8225. Viscounr Craxcanrr.—Did you visit any school under Dr, 
Donvir's patronnge?—I think the Donegal-street national schools 
are under his patronage. 

8226. Was there any thing in the conduct of his school which 
seemed to give ta it a distinctive character as a Catholic school #— 
Yes; on the “time-sheets" the names of the books to be used in 
religions instruction of the school were specified ; “ Butler's Cate- 
chism,” “The Grounds of the Catholic Doctrine," “ Bossuct’s Bxpo- 
sition,” and * The Douay Scriptures.” 

8227. Were the Protestants and Roman Catholies united in that 
school (—I am now speaking of the female department of that 
school. The mistress informed me there were not more than two 
Protestants on the roll; but she did not seem altogeies certain 
upon the point. In the return made to your ships’ House, 
there are no Protestants returned as in that school, 

$228. Did the timesheet set forth the hour at which the religions 
instraction was given in the school !—Yes ; the hour was specified 
on tho time-sheet ; from two to three each day. 
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8229, Did you ascertain whether the Protestant children with= 
drow at that hour?—The mistress was #0 uncertain as to whether 
there were any or not, that I did not put that question to her. 

8230. The which you have mentioned are strictly Roman 
Qutholie books ; are they not standard works of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh '—* The Grounds of the Catholic Doctrine” is of an entirely 
controversial character, intended to prove that all the dogmas of 
the Church of Rome are scriptural ; and I think, as well as I can 
recollect, the motes of it specifies that the book is now in use 
for the ion of converts into the Church of Rome. 

8231. Did you see any thing else in the school which seemod 
more immediately to connect it with the Roman Catholic denomina- 
tion!—I mw a matter which appeared to me to do so, though it 
might not be #0 considered by others, I had to leave the girls’ 
school, pissing throng it to the boys’ school, which was abovo ; 
@ priest was in the school on ny entering it, and he saccompani 
mo throughout, and gave me any information I asked. pa my 
retarn to the girls’ school, I saw them engaged in sowing, They 
had some very good linen before them ; I thought they were making 
shirts, and casually put the question to the mistress, “ Are those 
shirts” “No, she said, “ they are altar-cloths ;" and I think she 
added, “napkins,” such as are used in the Roman Catholic Chureh ; 
thoy wore hemining them, and sho sid thet they ad boon supplied 
by Dr. Denvir, My note is “Altar-cloths and other linen piccos 
used in the |.” The mistress said she was glad to obtain 
them, for the children could not provide work for themselves: the 
needles and thread were provided out of the school funds, 

$232, Loup Bisnor or Dowx.—What inference do you draw 
from the fact that the children were sewing linen, in connexion with 
‘the vestments used in the service of the Church of Rome !—Tho 
inference I draw from it is, that there should be nothing in a national 
school where Protestant children may be required to be, which 
would be offensive to the peculiar religions denomination of any 
Guild who might be there, or exuse that child to have any leaning 
towards the faith of which he was not a member. 
eet prone it be ere me a ae Catholic St might 

present, if you employed the children in your sel to hem 
surplices for the use bf Protestant elargeinnc ts, we do not 
attach to a surplice any of the sanctity which is attached by the 
Roman Catholies to the ultar-cloths, 

$234. Are you not aware that there is no such sanctity attached 
to them when in an unfinished state1—Being called altar-clothe 
might have a tendency upon the mind of a child to make it feel 
reverentially disposed towards that faith. 

8235. Lonp Fivoari—The mistress made no difficulty in stating 
what a children were doing when you asked the question !—No, 
not at all. 

$529. Viscount Cxaxcanty.—The secular instruction, you have 
stated, was good in the schools of the Presbyterians ; what did you 
find to be the condition of the religious instruction }—The religions 
instruction would not eatisfy me ; it was given exclusively by the 

‘and it consisted mainly of reading the Scriptures, at least 
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without » suificient amount of doctrinal explanation to a 
Haritaniaeaniec area the scriptural education to be oak 
ing it 

Di 


1, 


conducted in strict 
with the rules of the Board?—Some [did. I found violstions 


Bhat 


sch 
one of the Commissioners and a 
3 that is a vested school. 

8333. La Srsiany: acinlsn froks a aches GA Fi 
i aes giving of lectures, this case came under my 
other night: I reside in the neighbourhood 
saw some children going towards 
hands, I asked one of them where 
was going to the echool-house ; and 
I ascertained that she had been there, and that 
leeture given. She sid Mr. Lowrie, who I 
and isa member of the Established 
that thoy should all attend, 

8334. Loxp Moxrescue of Brandon.—At what bour was that 
lecture ?!—About seven o'clock in the evening. 

$335. After the hours of school instruction had closed Yea, 

8336. Viscoun? Cuancanty.—It is not a thing which dis 
ry rite of ts ee totem nee ico it as a deviation from ‘he rules 

© —1 am very far from disupproving of it; but leayi 

the point of conscience aside, I think it ix ole Suieh Soe 
honoured in the breach than in the observance, 


used as places for saligio 


to instil religious instruction without suspicion ; she added, 
te ase. aa Movesscua ef readon What do oot alae 
8338. > Mowteacnr — 
by the words “during the Lesyons !"—The Leasons futm the ondi- 
wary books of the Board. 
$539, You consider that they inelude religious instruction }— 





8341. Can you refer to any other school of the same kind; do 
you know the Tea-lane school }—Yes ; I visited that school. 

arcre Are the circumstances of ibe achool the same as those you 

arestenaly reeanioned 1—There is religious worship in that school- 


mass, Bai pa ‘tem notified in any way ?—No, not that I know 
of my i ith regard to another school oe oe 
i near my own church, that when yi 
agave them if they attend worship, many say “ “Ye 
“What church erdtirgt tol” they “Binks 
street school on Las eveni tis the a a tiat they 
and they r nae Mas is attending lie wor 
8544, reid oy 7 Hasncwnt, —You imngine that 
perform all the functions of places of worship to oe hs attend } 
to no other. 
they sing there?—I cannot say positively ; I think 


Viscousr Cuascanry.—Do you know White Abbey school 
sy visited that school. 

8347. Are religions services held in that sebool }—There are two 
schools, male and female, ‘The male teacher was absent, and from 
his locum tenens I did not receive any information; but from the 
mistress I learned that, as she is unrestrained, she imparts religious 
insteuction whenever she on any occasion that may Se red 

is no one to forbid it. She has 


s, and she may do it, as, to use her own 
ian ection.” 


if thero were any Roman Catholics ; she said, “No; no 
Roman she dans they aro the biden of beter 

” She not consider the int jon jous 
fap irate ate 


a i A ek 
ter ponee aoe Sn eS 
Bre as overs 
Do you know ae school 1—Yes; that is under 
aby but the teacher isa Preebyterian, There 
in 





of the lectares }— 
to the Beard, no notice 
ratom. 


idon.—Who is the Inspector of 
that district !—I think Mr. Blakely. 

8354. Lonp Bustor or Dowx.—Are you aware whether or not 
it is in conformity with the rales of the Board to deliver lectures, 
and give religious instruction to the papils, at which the parents 
andl o friendeof the dailies attend, and ure invited to attend I= 
Tt is; but Lam aware that under the guise of doing 60, they are 
‘open to the public, 


8355. The notification of a lecture of that sort would not of itself 
he a violation of the rules!—Not of that sort; but the publi are 
permitted to attend. In order to tost the matter, I directed » 
connected with myself as a lay agent, to go a8 one of the public to 
aletare of tat desertion, ae 

8356. Would it be possible for the person deliveri 

‘tho po ns of 


to know whethor all the persons were frie the scholars 
or not ?—No question was asked him; the door was for any 
person to walk in who pleased; the relatives and friends of the 
children might constitute, tv a great extent, the neighbourhood. 
granted bbe Peccylerinar; Wot I iake it to bute deepen 
to the Pres! inns ; but it to bein di iti 

to the original rater of the Board. gine 

8357. ou ayeare hep no ier ae ate gmnted to the 
Presbyterian body, which is not equally granted toe ) 
issn Sl under the Board ?—I am ; but if we rine 
public service, according to our form, in a national school-room, it 
would instantly be interfered with by the Board, We conld not 
pass it off under the name of religious instruction. 

8358. That would be the case still more if a public service were 
held in the Roman Catholic form 1—Quite so. 

8359. Viscoyxr Craxcanty.—Do you know the Kilroot school} 
— Yes, that is a vested school. 


ho state from your knowledge of the 
» What their feeling is with respect to the national system 5 
approve of it?—They do not approve of the system, as a 


& 





which is abroad ; and the words which I have used TL 


byterians, “ We do not approve of the system, 
il car twit Gormeslon with this system.” : 


ples iv not to foree rel 
r rents would object to it }—I am not aware of it; 
know own practice it is not #0. 


June 28, 1854. 


The Right Reverend Cornelius Denvir, p.v., Roman 
Catholic Bishop, Belfast. 


8619. Cuarmusx.—You stated that you had been in the habit, 
from time to time, of visiting different national schools !—I have. 
) What is your general ottolon of the working of the 
rite what fave seen }—My opinion of the general 
ig, that it working. well T have found every thing 
orking well in the schosls Be ve visited. 
consi system is an improvement upon an 
other that TpeencecirelGevenitien’ saaistenes ty Troland ott ane 
sip will permit me to speak us a Roman Catholic, I would aay it 
superior to any other system which has been carried 


in id. 

wae In what particular ia it superior }—The schools for the 
3c of the poor which immediately preceded it were con~ 
to be conducted on what are called proselytising principles; 
and a grewt deal of perturbation of mind prevailed in society in 
consequence of the attempts at provelytism which were made. ‘The 
Roman Catholic body considored it to be a. great boon to have naystem 
of national education established, according to which their children 
Sears reoper instruction, without their faith being in any way 
endangered. en I consider that the system itself of giving 
‘instraetion is very superior to any that prevailed antecedently for 
the education of the poor. The class of achoolmasters which now 
exists is a very different class indeed from that which formerly had 
‘existence. ey are now much better trained, as to the mode of 
imparting instriction ; and they are much better edueated, ay to 

the amount of instruction which it is their duty to impart. 
8623. Do consider that there is sufficient protection for 
Cathdlio children, if the fundamental rules of the system 
are fairly and impartially earried out —It would be very hard to 
carry out the ental rules of the soe to the fullest possible 
extent. Ido noteay but that ifthe fundamental rules of this system 
bo head out, the rules would go a great way to afford eutlicient 

ion. 


8624. Lonp Bracuoxr—You apply that remark to all religious 
denominations ?—To all. 





Tee wee beh the opportunity would be 
ae vel oat 


ny of those eases were brought before 
Ooamiiacna tent whichever side the 


ples of the Notional 


onde 


July 6, 1854, 
William Hornan Newell, Esq., t1.p., Head Inspector of 
National Schools, 


10213, Ears or 
of intendence 


10216. Lorp 
well qualified masters deteriorate in schools rather than improve 1— 
idedly, for want of active intendence. 


10219, Do you believe that there is the same want of zt 

feces in the: on of English roe cecik believe gi erator 
e re i if Tam to i 

gees canes ater ne 
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pela Fuconre Cuaxcaurr—Do not you know that it is the 
miost clergymen in id to attend their schools 
Nae Tedy keene peoticn what I read in the English 


10221. Lonn Brsnor or Ossony—ls it stated in the English 
| that it is not the practice of the clergy generally to attend 
ir schools!—I mean to state that the Rey. Mr. Moseley com- 


0923 Ban. oF eaeoy rama area it sea be an 
if 

efaapine steel winters bo tates 

pessnty pacee inte etait would be of the greatest 


an: “i save part in it, 

5. Lox Bisnor or Oxsonr.—Aro you Le epepeghanepnesiie 
with the working of the Church Education system to know whether 
the ES faslit mae of sadionl echools 1. Wate om top 


ice I have had, the i i iT 
oe jent than that of Church Education schools. 
aeaecranincs of Church Education schools is better, ae 
= aie local superintendence of national schools, 


Tune 27, 1854. 


Jeremiah J. Murphy, Esq., Master in Chancery, Commis- 
sioner of National Education. 


8897, Cuarmnax.—What is your Saree of the practical workin 


ef the national system in Ireland i—I think it has done a vast di 
of 3 much more good than could have been anticipated from it. 


ed Beavuont.—It has had great difficulties to struggle 
with (It has. ve 


$899.—Cnamwax—In what respect do you think it has shown 
a failure}—The only t in which it appears to me to have 
Rae ners 3 this; thnt it has not, I am sorry to say, secured 

ration of the members of the Established Church, to the 
L would wish it had done. 

900, You think it very desirable that their co-operation should 
be obtained, if it is possible to do so, without the sacrifice of any 
principle, which ie majority of the people in Ireland consider it 

necessary to maintain !—T should most anxiously do any thing in my 
power to ieee te allt that most desirable object. 

8901. Lozp Anvrossay.—Do not you think the system of non- 
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‘vested echools is, to a certain extent, a d 
me, if it may be 20 termed, laid 
Prather think it fs; bat in the condition of I 
ible otherwise to obtain control over certain 
or schools not likely to be vested, being schools 
attended by classes which it was most bri 
control of the system. . 

8902. Do not you think it is less likely that united education 
should exist in a hon-vested school, than in a vested school |—It ia. 

8903. Loxp Bratuoxr.—If it were practicable to increase the 
St vested schools, you would be favourable to the attempt ? 

8907. Lov Mowreacte of Brandon.—I understood to 
when your attention was called to the distinction peice reat 
and non-vested schools, that the non-vested schools afforded facilities 
for withdrawing from the strict kel stad of the Commis- 
sioners, a certain class of schools which might most require their 
superintendence ; what class of schools had you in your mind when 
you said that !—I adverted to the old and numerous class of hedge- 
Schools and inferior country schools. As regarda those outl: 
schools in districts where there was a strong feeling, and 
ignorance and poverty, I consider that if we had not taken non-vested 
schools into connexion with the Board, we should not have got the 
Dat of rin Hive ania owe control at pane mek: 
was a choice of difficulties ; if in any respect a re 
the original programme, it was a most beneficial one. 

8908. You have referred to the hed; + does Tmemory 
extend sufficiently far back to remember the state of ina schools, 
nae the qualifications of the teachers}—I can only speak of them from 

eareny. 
5908. To what conclusion does the tradition which may have 
satisfied your own mind, lead you 1—The introduction of the tiational 
system was the greatest blessing which could have been conferred 
upon the Trish people. 

8910, Among te traditions you mast be familiar with on this 
subject, are the traditions of ie own profession; was not it the 
fact, that the teachers of those hedge-schools, which were 
to the improved system of education being introduced into Ireland, 
were, of all classes, the classes that were most viewed with suspicion 
from the character of the men, both socially, politically, and morally? 
—I have always heard 20, and believe it. 





PART VIL 
SAULEGED INFERIORITY OF THE SECULAR INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN THE 
NATIONAL BCHOOLS, 

RE _ Relative efficiency of the Church Education Society's Schools, and 
those under the National Board. 2. Advantages derived by the Church 
‘Schools from local superintendence. 3. Average state of the Church and 
National Schools as regarts lterary instruction. 4. Mr, Kavanagh's 
general report on the National Schools in 1830. 6. Reference to the re= 
ports of Her Majesty's Inspectors on schools in England, Wales, and 
Scotland, 6. Progressive improvement in the condition of the National 
‘Schools since 118, 7, Comparison between the working of the System 

adopted in Egland and that.in Ireland. 8. In what respects the Church 
Education and the National Schools differ in the qualifications of the 
teachers, tho nature and character of the secular education, and the ef 
‘ciency of the local supervision. 
“Due evidence in support of the principles and successful 
Working of the Church Education Society is valuable and 
i We refer particularly to that of the Rev. Wim. 
Ke Poer Trench and the Rev. Hamilton Verschoyle. The 
imits to which we are confined prevents us from giving in 
this part of our work more than a brief abstract of the state- 
ments made by several witnesses on the relative efficiency 
of the Church Education and National Schools, A strong 
‘anxiety was manifested by several members of the Committee 
to prove that the secular education given in the schools under 
the Board is of a low character, and that in this respect those 
in connexion with the Church are infinitely superior. The 
testimony of those clergymen who expressed that opinion, as 
the result of their own experience, would have been of greater 
value had they explained the course they pursued in examining 
the pupils in attendance at the schools of the Society and the 
Board. Were they precisely of the same class? Were they 
upon an equality in regard to the local supervision exercised 
over them? Was there any difference in the attainments and 
skillofthe teachers? Were their salaries and other emoluments 
onasimilar scale? Were the children selected for examination 
alike with respect to their ages, capacity, regularity of attend- 
ance, and the time they had been at school? Were the same 
class books used? Was there any distinction in the rank of 
the children? Were there any circumstances of a local nature 
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calculated to lower or raise the one description of schools over 
the other? Had appropriate questions been put to the wit 
nesses upon those points, the answers to them would have 
enabled the public to judge whether the alleged inferiority of 
the literary instraction given in the National Schools was 
established by conclusive evidence. 

We conceive that very little importance should be attached 
to opinions formed without sufficient experience in the practical 
working of the National system of education. Asuperficial and 
hurried inspection ofa limited number of schools, would not en- 
able the most intelligentand conscientious examiner to institute 
afair comparison between the character of theseculareducation 
imparted in the National and in Church Edueation Schools. 
Tn arriving at a correct view on a question of this kind, much 
will depend upon the sound judgment and discrimination of 
the parties who undertake to conduct the inquiry, and upon 
their knowledge of the social condition of the different localities 
in which the schools are situated. The Archbishop of Dublin 
pointedly remarked in his evidence that * there is a golden 
side to the shield and a silver side. Some persons will abso- 
lutely look at the silver side at once, and some look at the 
golden side. Tf one person looks only at the worst schools, 
and another looks only at the best schools, of course they will 
come to very different conclusions.” 

Upon the branch of the inquiry to which these comments 
refer, the evidence produced before theCommittce is conflicting. 
After a careful perusal of the whole, we think it has been 
clearly shown that the books and teachers of the schools 
under the Church Education Society are inferior to those in 
connesion with the National Board, that the ordinary in- 
struction given in the majority of the Church Schools is not 
remarkable for its excellence, and varies materially in different 
places; but that they have the incalculable advantage ofa much 
larger amount of local superintendence, which has enabled 
them, in many parts of Ireland, to compete so suc: 
with the National Schools. It reflects great credit on the 
parochial clergy, and the female branches of their families, that 
they take so constant and earnest an interest in the welfire of 
the Church Schools, and so active a share in their ma 
"The aristocracy and resident gentry extend tothem the benefits 
of their patronage. ‘They subseribe liberally to their funds, 
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endow their teachers, hold out various inducements to their 
pupils, and exercise a powerful influence over the minds of 
the parents. Any system of public education that enlists in” 
its support so large a portion of the wealth and rank of the 


‘The evidence of Mr. M‘Creedy and Mr. Kavanagh in re- 
ference to their reports in 1850, which contain an unfavourable 
ion of the general state of education in the National 
Schools, should be carefully studied. Considerable dexterity 
and ingenuity were displayed by some of the most distin- 
guished members of the Committee, hostile to the National 
in the examination of those gentlemen. As we have 
not been able to give more than a concise abstract of their 
explanation of the statements, which led to a severe criticism 
on the character of their Reports, we insert here the 
following extracts from the bold and able testimony of Mr. 
MCreedy — 


were 
“3449. You hears ‘that answer as accounting for those unfavourable state- 


mente, and in the way of abntcment of their it force; you meant to 

UE AE Eales ole a ap ad He on account of the high 

‘standard which you ect for education Just 60. 

«*3440. How was that standard formed ; is it theoretical, or by experience? 
own conception of what I think a school ought to be; «concep. 


be expected to be sdinatio tie piesolagren a ingpected ?—1 

to bo att in the is ve 

tos call Yh ors (deal etacdard if by that latmoast a fanilful ce 

|. When E characterize it ns a standard, I mean that which it 
that our schools should nttain, and which I think practically they 


ton ie 
‘xtain 


call it what you will, that we can judge of 
‘an idea of what a school ought to be; it is not an extravagant 





there may b: 
point pistned, 


With every desire to acknowledge the large amount of good 


extracts are less numerous than we could have wished. On 
looking over this portion of the evidence, we feel surprised 
that some member of the Committee did not inquire why it 
was that the Church Education Society has carefully ab- 
stained from publishing a list of its schools, arranged in 
counties and provinces, with the number of pupils in attend- 
ance at each, and their religions denomination. It roils 
a valuable statistical document, and would throw light on the 


question of mixed education, ™s 
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Eon pan tect poet mr national schools | 
in its character, and that m 
of course t schools, and 


Cogne ispeakii a 
fegneretyt Cerege timer and inferior 
—There ra side to the shield, sade miracle 
paced emptor: 
one person looks onl: 
peg lieope ly at the best schools, of course they will come 
TL. Borpaton tal an tng onl of peal in 
Ang, was the a inquiry 
state of the la, nade for the criera 
wear arses. tet the impression which you herrea from 
sonal observation against the result of such inquiry —It 


a imate 
451. pies ie of Train Seppo ng senon 


has been called to an unfavourable report for 
September, 1851, that unfavourable 
applicable to 200, schvols ; the number ol gotta he actual 
was 4,704, with 517,000 children i in them ; would an 
report as to 200 schools diminish your confidence in the 
system under which the 4,704 were conducted I—It 
certainly operate to the same degree as if @ much larger 
ont of so very largo a number wore included in the censure, 

1458, Are bey aware that, at that time, in the year adic 
of the improved schoolmasters had been, it eolsequence of tho 
distress of the times, induced to he or to, Beene" the baie 
schoolmaster, and to obtain employ elsewhere ?—The 
had a very great effect upon the acl rarely various ways: in some 
instances the school-honses were made the places fs ee distribution 
of the provisions, and many children attended for the purpose of 
receiving their dole of porridge, or whatever it was that was 
administered to them for the relief of the famine; they came 
without any thought of receiving instruction, to the great interrap- 
tion of those who did. A great many schoolmasters, again, whose 
salary from the Board was not sufficient for their sole maintenance, 
haying lost the payments from their scholars, and other local ean- 
tributions, were driven to emigrate, and in various other ways the 

t distross of the country tended to deteriorate the character af 
the schools; but still we always found that the masters of each 
snecessire vet that came up for tmining, were, upon the 
improving each year; and it was upon that ground 
I calculated, that upon the whole, the system was beginning at last 
to undergo an improvement, even pak oceasii checked by. 
accidental circumstances, 


March 23, 1854, 
‘The Right Honourable Alexander Macdonnell. 
1958, are hep acai NES baer to you oxtri- 


ihould be ber std of higher onder hat at rd 





Fequi Rome 
than seven places of figures; of the boys, one in nine, and of the 
girls, one in forty-four only were correct. ‘The came number bad a 
nestion in simple gubtraction set before them to be 
ees dictation), and 278 Laas or seventeen per cent, 
correctly, that is, one in five of the boys, and one in 
in the more complex and advanced of 


a 


tt 


Fy 
Ei 


abie to solve pets wecurately.” 
examination of some thousands of chia 


re! 
ge 


i: | 


cent. were in the Thiel bask, seven an a-half 
Fourth, and nearly two £ cout, in the Fifth Boo coated 
and a-half per cent. in the two highest books, 

2419, Lor Mowreaaue of Brandon.—What was the date of 
report ?—It refers to schools examived by dogs during we de 


GE 


2420. Have not you observed since the famine and 
tion that the value of labour having risen in the market, the 
of the more advanced children who, under former 
would have been left in the schools, becoming penne? 
work, has dimivished the number of the adyanced py 
Decidedly ; and I beg to add, that the great change w 
taken place in the social condition of Ireland has been too 
Teft out of consideration in dio aa the present 

2421. Lorp Bravmoxr.—Do 
nizhed the attendance at the scl ols t has not diminished the 
attendanes in the schools in the , and this appears to be 
so strange ax to Tequire explanation from person of m 
or seme such person connected with oducation, that wit 
tion diminished by 2,300,000, the number of children in 
national schools has considerably inergased by 100,000, 
number of schools by 1,000, since 1846, 

2422. Lorp Monreacie of Brenden Eran 
not the schovls lose a considerable namber 
who would otherwise have exhibited tho iret 
ay ially cineo the demand for labour ertne ea 0 ro 

Hare not the sume circumstances in the labour 
Mein a all, the lurge amount of emigration, tended to 
the ‘national schools in many instances of their more 
teachers, and loft them under the difficult: of aie ine Paste 
younger persons !—Yes, and tt! with the fact that the’ 
mentary grant is #0 small, ihe mlary nie (ee ee 
that from a natural desire of persons to advance themeclyes, I ot 
* 
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‘to say fally one-third of our trained teachers have emigrated or 
eee sais atlie walk of life 

2424. Have not they, in point of fact, in many instances the 

Sere aS eliestth higher remuneration as clerks in 

ments and other pursuits of life of that deserip- 

can obtain as teachers of national schools bes 

with your Lordships’ jission, 1 beg to revert 

this afforded in the met model school. Suck 


Gistaatl of going. ints tho sorvion of the Boord, Sor which 

intended, and which they were inclined to follow, such 

waa set upon the practical education they obtained, 

boys who were attending that school are actually 

town: they ste] from the model school, a3 

nk in the town, Others have obtained important 

and academies in Englaud and Ireland 

obtained important commercial aud other situations, 

state of the country is such that any large amount of 

cannot be expected from the children ; and the Partia~ 

mentary grant is so small, that the salaries of the teachers cannot 
be sufficiently increased by the Commissioners, 

2442. Onarnmay,—Have you any thing to add to what you stated 
‘at your last examination with respect to the past and present state 
of elementary education in Ireland }—Yes ; in order to make clearer 
my own reports, I beg respectfully to refer the Committee to the 

of her Majesty's Inspectors on schools in England and Wales, 
and in Seotland. Our 


# 


fhe be if they bd 

il to 

ar 
reason why man: 8 misunderstand our re 

compare our tei poh opinions op schools in Ireland with the 

“reports on a class of #chools in England, placed in circumstances 
ly ‘ior to thove of our national schools. I beg to add, that 

educationist ie aomewhat in the position of a clergyman, 
sho, when he wishes to raise our minds and hearts to good conduct, 
on motivos, places before us an exemplar, whom we are 
our 


to follow; but to this idea) si of 


and 
to 
the defects and frailties of our nature are not likely to a 








ee examining the programme that has 
thei earn of i, and the rules with | 


<a Eager ror 

Hherwrfes; and xt ot te ogre wt ‘hepa far 
written, at least two days to the: 

it has been provided, and the same will be the course in future years 

that every teacher under the Board who himself to | fie 

amined shall have two days him for his written exercises, 


2970, Lozp Beaumosr.—! piper 


cesidiel as there are not 
remunerative salaries ; but 1 lave no doubt that if loeal wae were 
ided, sufficient to induce qualified men to take the office, a 
to remain i in it, there would bea supply, as indeod there is bynes 
ima sy reel sine tmae Berne si at 
nd” for ie nence of which state 
of our best teachers not meeting with adequate pees Bein 
hes their labours, are withdrawing from the serviee. 

3289. Raut oy Wiextow.—Have you any knowledge or experience 
of the course of instruction in the schools in Great B Britain !—Not 
by actual inspection of the schools ; but from the perusal of pare! 
whieh Ihave from. time to tine seen published by authority, I 
an intimate knowledge of it. 

$290. Knowledge acquired in that way does not enable you te 
form any comparison between the working of the system in u 
and that io Ereland, does it }—As ta the npernithe sin 
scholars, their ages, and the nature of heir atte 
countries, I should say it does. 

$291. Lorn Bracsorr—What is the result ?}—That is 
which I should wish to say a word or two on, because it ‘thaw 
ehicfly dwelt on as against the sebools of the Board, that they are 
inferior even in the ordinary combined instruction, that is the moral 
and i instruction, to Abeta in other countries, 

3202. Ean oy Wicktow.—Is it your opinion that 
inferior, from the knowledge which you possess 1—My | oo 
that they are not inferior, except in point of emolament, 

8293." Do you su, that the average age of the children attend~ 
ing the schools in Ii id jothe mane nies Dee 
at ; and that is another point upon which our schools have been 

mach condemned, that our children are 80 young. 
294. Is the time of instraction in the schools less or 
Treland than in England!—I should say it is in 
than in England, according to the reports of Majesty's Ine 


$295. Hare you any reason to know whether the attendance of 
the children is more fluctuating in Ireland than in England ?—=£ 
ehould say that it is not more fluctunting in Ireland than it isin 
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3 Of course you are applying your answer to the workin, 
afin ee ermdivea system, and to no Thies &= Ocoee 
under the national system alone, 
i. Eant or Hannowsr.—Have you compared the national 
the Ohurch Education schools in Ireland ?—No; but 1 
‘can stand » comparison with the Scotch and Hnglish 
could surely stand a comparison with their 
‘This is uot a mere matter of opinion, I 
clearly proved by the documents which I handed in on 
now to be allowed to read an extract from my 
852, to which your Lordship has not referred. Owing. 
severe attacks made upon the schools, I directed my 
attention to a comparison of their condition with the condition of 
the schools in other countries, and I have shown, I think, very 
clearly in that report, that they can stand the comparison without 
‘any Yery unfavourable contrast, uotwithstanding the fact that they 


Hees 


uel Ub 


t and monosy! 
to gay, in another rt, * Out of 6,213 children examined jn the 
Southorn district, 1 78, or only | in S$ could read the Bible with 
tolerable ease and correctness.” And with ro, to another im- 
portant branch, he says, “Of the skill exhibited by the sme 
children in arithmetic, I have no fayoarable impression to record. 
A little more than one-half were learning the first four simple rules ; 
1 in 10 bad advanced to the compound rules; and 1 in 19 to pro- 
few, however, were able to write down correctly in 
umber (10,010) which I dictated to them.” In other 
parts of my report I give extracts from other sources; “1 could 
gearcely have believed,” says Mr. Moseley in another rt, “Son 
an: experience than my own, that some hundreds of children, 
fale from the highest clases of our national should bo 
ineapable of telling me the name of the country in which they live ; 
or, indeed, of attaching any definite idea to that question, 1 Lave 
examined many who are ignorant who governs this country ; who 
did not know the name of the county in which their village was 
; who told me that England was in Africa; that te reach 
Seotland it is necessary to travel southward, and to cross the sea, 
‘and that the pee there are black,” Now, while Lam perfectly 
open to confess that our schools generally ure not at all good, I oan 
gay with confidence, that such a state of things as Mr. Moseley there 
describes could not be paralleled in any ayerage Irish untioual 
school. And there are worse pictures given in the documents which 
Thave handed in. I would refer also to Sir James Kay Shuttles 
worth and other writers on education, who haye taken up the 
t of the condition of the English schools; and I would farther 
to the documents which have been put forward by the French 
authorities, showing the state of education in their pada) Tsay 
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may be reason to apprehend that the unfriendly spirit evinced 
by a minority in the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church to the principles and administration of the National 
Board, will impede the accomplishment of that desirable 
object. If the parties to whom we allude reflect seriously on 
the views and objects of certain Episcopalian ministers, which 
were clearly developed in their evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Lords, they will pause before entering rashly 
upon a general crusade against the National System. The 
Presbyterian population has derived many advantages from 
its schools being in connexion with the Board. It must be 
obvious to any man who understands the existing position of 
the Education Question in Treland, that the interests of the 
Presbyterian body are more likely to suffer from dissensions 
amongst themselves with regard to it, than from any encroach- 
ments on the principles of the system in Convent and other 
schools, which can be effectually checked by proper regu- 
lations. There is greater danger to be apprehended from 
over-zealous members of the Established Church, who are 
labouring to convert National Education into an instrument 
of proselytism, than from another party in Ireland, who are 
accused of an attempt to invest it with an exclusively Roman 
Catholic character, We transcribe, with great satisfaction, 
the following sensible and discreet remarks of Professor 
Gibson, in reference toa late discussion in the Belfast Pres- 
bytery, of which the apparent object is to revive the old 
contest between the Presbyterians and the National Board :-— 
“The party most likely to suffer from such an agitation was 
the Presbytery itself; and it ought not to be concealed that, 
in stirring the question, even in the limited extent to which 
they had gone, the Presbytery had not the sympathy of the 
Church along with them. The very reverse of all this was 
the fact, and brethren elsewhere were regarding with mani- 
fest impatience those discussions which were being tolerated 
here, It was fall time, therefore, to put a stop to this whole 
ing. ‘The ministers and people throughout the Church’ - 
had long since settled the question for themselves. They had 
formed a connexion with the Board, believing, on the whole, 
that they could accept its aid with a good conscience, and 
they were pretty much at their ease as to the course that 
? 
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might be pursued by any here, further than, as that course 
might indicate a disposition to disturb arrangements from 
which they had reaped substantial advantages. Those who 
were anxious to unsettle existing relations with the National 
System would do well to consider what other system better 
suited to the wants of the community could be substituted in 
its stead. They ought to bear in mind, that, in a mixed 
community like that of Ireland, where the gravest differences 
on the most important and exciting of all questions existed, 
it was altogether visionary to effect a perfect system. The 
British Constitution itself was far from being perfect, and yet 
all within the commonwealth might realize the 
which were secured under the protection of its ample shield. 
Instead, therefore, of carping at the imperfection of the Na- 
tional System, they should rather seek, in a patriotic spirit, 
to improve and to extend it as an instrument of good, so 
long as they could use it for the great end of education, un- 
trammelled by any restriction upon Christian Ii ae 
We trust that the clear and forcible evidence of the Rev. 
Dr, Henry, which has been supported, in every essential par- 
ticular, by that of other witnesses possessing accurate informa- 
tion on all matters relating to the division of opinion amongst 
the Presbyterian body on the education question in Ireland, 
will have the effect of putting a stop to further controversy. 
‘There never was a period when a cordial union between the 
ians and Roman Catholics, in support of the fanda- 
mental principles of the National System, was more necessary 
and desirable, in order that the designs of those persons who 
are opposed to non-compulsory religious instruction may be 
completely frustrated. 





EVIDENCE. 


Tune 27, 1854. 
The Rey. P. Shuldham Henry, p.p. 


‘ian body and 


ge At the 

clear understanding 

to what the eight objections were. The 
i ji exclusion of the 


respec! 
obj that neither the mn nor 
mau ps from the school marae 


# disinclination to put wy 


* 


it should 


ian was that the Bible was excluded during the ordin- 
school-hours. That was explained, I think, very eT id 
® 
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ation of the 
and madea rule 
The 


to 
t wish them 
ren sset had their sabosin ke Gis of the 
in connexion with the other societies previr all 
to. This is their language :—“ Ist, That thero siiall be a Seri 


modifications in the rule at present 
rd of National Education, In the 
Jation No. 3, under the head of ‘ Regulations of the Schools as 


and which is expected to occupy a competent number 
each day, is to consist of instruction in those branches whit 
to a literary and moral edacation, embracing a 


that 


aa 

sioners for 1837. Ihave no doubt the 
of Ulster and the Derry clergy led the 
that rule. They did so. 

9073. Lorn Monresote of Brandon, —That modification was not 
made exclusively on behalf of the ae body, but ace 
a the echools ies ees Wee dome? the Sone 

it arose equal the tation ic : 
the Established uireh and chs eyidare of Dr. Gonke tot atkeon 
before the previous ion. 
Greeny Lorp Bisnor or Ossony.—In what year was that ?—In 

9075. Were you a member of the Board in 1837 !—No, T was 


not. 
9076. Loup Mowreacue of Brandon,—Will you now proceed to 
the second modification which was made t—The second modification 
had reference to thé register for the attendance of the on 
public worship. That was withdrawn, with the sanction 


- Rear ot sors documents will be found in the Introduction to Part 
TIL. of this work. See pages 226 and 231. 
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Stanley, in the 1833, That objection, therefore, was wij 
nae Twill ‘en deal with the ‘hind objection, the control a 
to individual members of the Board over the books used at the time 
of reli instruction, That ix explained by a document 
T will now put in evidences ; it is a modification whieh took place in 
juence of the objection which was then expressed.* 
iad Brsnor oe See Ne not at alpered See the 
time ¢ Board lo. istrict inspectors ; did not the query- 
sheet cease from that ti bbs ta bo directed to applicants, and cae not 
the information iin ie through the district in: rs 1—'The qu 
abeet was not withdrawn tilt December, 183! i 
the junction of the Synod. Shortly after becom 
Board, I was led to understand that the query-sheet was withdrawn, 
ne T have reason ee that the witl sats rah one of 
io upon whiel Presbyterians m: jeir application 
wee Banl T hon Mos dataiag Dabwen Votad aad 
non-vested schools, and the principle involved in it. It was objected, 
fifthly, by the Presbyterians, that they could not pe liberty to 
the assembling of the pupils of other denominations in their schools, 
in order to allow their pastors to give thom religious inatruction, 
At the time they presented their Correen case the principle was 
recognised, by the adoption of that case, that the managers 
are not required to give the use of their school-room to clergymen 
or laymen of other denominations for religious instruction ; that the 
patron has the liberty: of giving religious instruction to all who will 
it, and of withholding that liberty from others ; that it is 
non-compulsory. There is no compulzion to be used, either 
to induce children to remain or to compel them to retire, 

9078. At what date was that objection removed (—In January, 
1840, upon the presentation of the Correen case, I must say, on 
behalf of my ea, and in their absence, that the Archbishop 
of Dublin, and Mr. Blake, and others, always declared that that was 

_ always the meaning of the rale. Iam myself free to admit that 
there was come ambiguity in the wording of the rule, calculated to 
lead to the misconceptions that prevail. 

9079. Lorn Ampuoxaax.—What do you sy was the meaning of 
the rale !—If you look back to the Temple Meeting-house ease, I 
think myself isa great deal of ambiguity in some of its expres 
sions. “The rule, that the hour from two till three of each day, 

Saturday, shall be employed in reading and instruction in 
the Holy Scriptures, is quite compatible with the regulations of the 
Commissioners, ded that such children only as are directed b: 
their ts to attend be then allowed to continue in the echool, 
and all others do then retire.” Upon this construction, as laid down 
here, T always differed from some of my colleazues. The principle 
laid down here is, that it is compulsory upon the patron to require 
those children to retire whose parents directed them to do so. “When 
the principle of non-vested schools was raised, there was a difference 
Reda that respect ; it was, in my view of the original wording of 
the rale, 2 concession to the Presbyterians, and to all others along 

* See a copy of the original and modified Rule here referred to iu Intro 
Guction to Part L11, pages 222 and 224, 
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with thom. seat aortas eens TS 
point were made 
9080, That am! igully you TT sieve bo Wlton tara eter 
wo revised our rales in 1842, that ambiguity has been removed. In 
intermediate time between 1840 and T8428 i esl Ee 


sioners have inserted his Temple Meeting-house case in their Re- 
port of 1840, in order to show theanalogy between itand the Correen 
ication. Archdeacon Stopford thought ho siw a ane 
ee explanation of the rules, and that, and other 


he ure to an found in the Report of 1842. 
that the distinction was fally explained to the 
vested and non- 


Sp national seri — pastors or 
ved of by the persei or tS ide wroe 
have access to them 


aie 
De bern 
sions. Now comes the ‘lstinction between vested aah non-vested 
schools. “In schools not vested, but which receive aid only yiree 
of salary and books, it is for the patrons to determine whether rel 
‘ious Geatengelen shall be given in the school-room or not; but if 
y do not allow it in the school-room, the chil parents 
or Tarlo 80 desire, muat be allowed to absent themselves from 
the school, at reasonable times, for the purpose of receiving such 
instrection elsewhere.” In the Sth Rule it is stated, “ Whatever 
arrangement is made in any achool for giving 
uM be pelidy notified in a Bie eae in order that those 
ildren, and those only, may: nt, whose parcots or guardians: 
allow them.” It dae mot pba riey the patron to put them avray from 
the religious instruction. 

9081. Baru or Harrownr.—Do you eousider that the doobt 

Legre the patron is obliged to seo to the retirement of such chil- 
dren is sunray at an end #—Perfectly so; and, as far as non- 
‘vested scl are concerned, the settlement of the question arises 
also out of the Correen case, which I shall refer to presently, 

9082. Lonp Bisuor ov Ossoxy.—What distinetion do you think 
exists between vested and non-vested schools in that respect !—It is 
now the same with regard to both. The principle is conceded also 
in the Correcn application. The patron is not to compel retirement 
in any case. 

9083. Eant ov Hannoway,—Is the point now clearly ascertained, 
and in what way, that under no ciipcicaearan is it the duty of the 
patron to eee that the children whose parents object quit the school 


~*~ 





ty of 

to see to the al 

ix being given t—Rule 3 applies to both eases; 
patrons of the sev: fee ag Bee a ie elma 
igi freeceetins ae Cres oar Rial pene 56 te gle erein, 
vided that each achool be open to of all communions 5 
be had to right and authority, that accord 
to receive or be presont at any religious 

parents or guardians object.” 

Has that ever received an authoritative interpretation }— 
from the ralo I have read, the non-obligation is clear! 

implied. I have often heard the late Dr. Murray say, that he 
Pee ee cent 20k be x pasty, to uire the retirement 


of religious instruction; it is the t's right to 
wietaw his child, the onus is thrown upon tae of defn 80 
according to the late arrangement and settlement of the rule. Tho 
patron is not to compel the children to retire. 

9086, Viscounr Ciaxcanrr,—lf the children be not required to 
withdraw, what guarantee is there a their faith being tampered 
with by those who may possibly hold out inducements to them to 
remain !—The notification is made on the time-table, that the reli- 
instruction is given ata certain hour, and woe have lately 
required that a space of time shall be allowed between the secular 
‘instruction and the religious. We have faith in that they 
will discharge their duty. I have to state, that I have now been 
many years a Commissioner, and I am not aware that a single in- 
Mopac ‘on place in any of the achools. 

7, Without any case of proselytiem having occurred, what is 
to insure the ‘parent's wish being complied with, if induce- 
ts are held out to the child to remain when the religious instrac- 
is going onf—The clergy of the different churches influence 
i woes, sad Ido not think there is much danger of that, and 
we have had no proselytism on any side, 
Eant or Hannownr.—It is practically left to the discretion 
children themselves to retire, when sufficient noties is given! — 
The sixth objection referred to the obligation which was 
on the manager to cause the children to withdraw. That I 
already di of. The seventh restriction was as to the 
the |-room on Sundays, and after hours on other days. 
‘ish to refer your Lordships to an extract from a letter from the 
Rey. Dr. Stewart, of Broughshane, dated the 17th of October, 1840, 
ombodies a letter which had been addressed to Dr. Hincks, of 
Killileagh, who mised the point in 1837. “We are desired to in- 
form you that the rule of the Board, prohibiting national echool- 
houses from being converted into places of public worship, was the 


? 


qld 


= 


ey 
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subject of a denon: Wilks alkene eR E Seee 
rege i for aid to a school in whieh he was interested, 
he objections of that gentleman to the rule in question were ma- 
turely considered, and an explanation was given the construction 
as it by the Commissioners, which was in substance as fol- 
:—First. That any or addrestos, ‘accompanied 
with prayer and singing or not, connected with the religious instrue- 
tion of the children attending the national school, would not bo 
as a rary ear traces Gmelgpster 

the parents of the children or of their connexions, during 
teelaner oe address, would not render it a violation of the rule. 
Third. That in the opinion of the Board such lecture or address 


being gi Hae an of any denomination or by a 

makes sod ioe Monsth sThsh the eee ee or 
for io 

cotdased bea a 


parents or guardians 
ture or aiaveas We 


the union of the Synod of Dr. 
some others, continued to have public worship in their 


The abuse, as we thought it was, was reported to the Commi 
sioncre, and a copy of that letter was, at my suggestion, sent to Dr, 
Stewart. I reccived from him an answer in return, stating that it 
was perfectly satisfactory to him. He afterwards himself gave ep 
the pmetice of preaching in the school-houses. That practice, 
however, still continues in some instances ; the Board have put one 
construction upon public worship, and some n ministers: 
have put another, I ehall be anxious before my examination closes, 
to draw the attention of the Committee more fully to Preicts w 
We had a difficulty to deal with on two sides; one arising 
the public worship, which is observed in some cases in Presbyte 
schools, and the other ling conventual schools; I if 
uae matters can be rectified, a good opportunity now presents 
itsel 
9089, Lokp Mowrnaote of Brandon.—Is the Committee to under- 
stand that Dr, Stewart's application on the 17th of October was 
ractically replied to, not by the enunciation of any new rule, but 
the communication to him of the decision of the ‘Board, made in 
the year 1837, and was that communication acceptable to Dr, 
Stewart !—Quite so ; Dr. Stewart looked upon it as our deliverance 
at the time. We had not changed the rule. 
9090, eet decision eon in cigar terms, not Faint 
cable ty aes Aide ut to lenominations, 
others ?—To all denominations, 
9091. Dr. Hincks is a clergyman of the Established Church, is 
he not—He is, The eighth cbjection regarded the inscription, 
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of the school, the Board requires that it 

public view asa national 1t—As a 

‘In some instances we have found the name 

of the parish given; that is allowable; but we now object to de- 
nominational adjuncts. We have had some cases of abuso in 

to it, and we are endeavouring to act as firmly as we can, in order 

to put an ond to them, and we have lately added an explanation to 

our rale on the point. 

9094. As a consoquence of that visible designation of the achool 
by your regulation, 1s not that school open to any one who chooses 
to go in and observe the instruction which is given |—Tho object 
of putting up the inseription is to draw the public attention to tho 
fact of its being ® national echool, and to indicate also, that the 


iblie are to have access to the school at all hours, for ordinary 


imees. 

9095, Bann or Hannowny,—Can that be carried ont conveniently 
with regard to conventual schools!—A case arose at the Board 
within the last fortnight, und I was one of those who certainly 


thought that arrangements ought to be made. when we endow a 
eonventual school, that in accordance with our rule the doors shall 
not be shut. I would require it upon a general principle, applicable 
not to conventual schools alone. At this very moment we have 
sent down an Inspector toa school to insist upon it that some change 

arrangement shall take place. I have a note to refer to, when I 
come to that subject in the course of my evidence, 

9096, Cuatrmay.—Will you read document you refer to in 
connexion with the Correen case ?—The Correen case is contained 


deputation should come up, of which Dr. Cooke, Dr. Stewart, Dr. 
Morgan, and other bade ministers and elders of the rey iris 
Church were members, It was further arranged that Lord ry 
ton would receive the deputation formally, and fully enter into the 
merits eae The cigny fe r eons eat yee &e., 
accompa leputation to the is Excellency 

that occasion ; the matter is alladed to in the Report of 1840, after 
junction of tho Synod. I will read what took place before the 
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Lord Lieutenant.® The Board met the next morning, and the cor- 

rected form of application was laid before us, and we agreed to 

accept it at that time, holding over the inquiries through our In- 
takiog the cat or tact in ee ioe De Seat 

our it to inquire ini 

Sa ieccrete Heaneas 
5 it is ait to ol i i 

Skerry, barony af Lower Ant and oon ot Anisiiag Baia eek 


the scientific or secular business 
of the school; and no child whose parents or guardians obj 
required to be it, or take part in those exercises; and no 


Fe 


struction shall is offered to the children of such parents recei 

auch instruction elsewhere as they may Sink pores 

opens in the summer at half-past nine, ax, continues 

Lee five, r.«., with the interval of one hour, from one till , 
tt 


PEE 


inner. In the winter it opens at ten, and continues till . 
both summer and winter it is held during six sayuet 
The school is open opon all days of the week to 
denominations, who have liberty to inspect the registry, 
Beside ead rte that the equations nay ae 
i rved; but no persons, except members com- 
mittee aed the officers of the Hoa i 
fore in the business or 1m: 


L 


lit 


3 


‘Sou in the 


dawedinnee tee application, and it has since been as the 
foundation of the union with the Presbyterians and of the dis 
see between vested and non-vested schools being clearly Inid 


wo. 
9097. Loan Moxvescur of Brandon,—In all cases the concessions 
which wero then made to the Presbyterians were equally made to 


* Sce Introduction to Part ILI,, page 204. 
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other Seat 

9100. Bhgen explain how that question now stands!—I am 

greatly afraid some of the Presbyterian take a differ- 

ent view of what public worship means from the one taken by tho 

It is allowed to them, that they may have lectures, that 

may attend, and their connexions und friends ; but I 

| some cases, they announce the intended service from the 

if it were public worship. At the same time, it is right 

T never knew a case, where on Sunday, for instance, 

eld in a school-house at the ordinary hour for public 

Lam aware of an instance in which the 

, the Olerk of the Synod, wrote 

connexion with them for 

iged to use his school-house for public 
on the Lord's Day, his church being under repair. 

. Exnt oy Hannowsy.—I presume there is more difficulty 


F 


fF 


i 


adopted in 
control of the achool-houses in after hours, subject to two things, 


and also 
all ber abetye 


May 9, 1854. 
William M‘Creedy, Esq. 
$736. Viscouxr Hurcimsox,—! soa ea with to make any state- 
i to the schools t the Board conducted by 
I mentioned certain things which had been abj. 
i id which were conceded, or modi 


) or 
in a satisfac way to them, upon which they joined 


but I to state, that after that junction was 


oddone bya Oieadiytacians AbienaG ty 
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the clergy, and to some extent it red to me to be acquiesced 
in. Ido ne ee it was fe 7 ed hpph sree plies 
appeared to me be acquiesced in by the Board, applications 
from Presbyterian = should be considered on their own merits 
wont irrespective of the consideration whether national schools 

ly existed in the locality or not, and without any reference to 
the proximity of such schools, however near, or to the amount of 
accommodation available in them. 

3737, That was conceded by the Board t—I say it was demanded, 
as I think, and insisted upon by the Presbyterian ministers, and, 
apparently to me, it was conceded, and sinee it seems to have been 
conceded to other parties ax well. 

3738, You are a Presbyterian yourself !—Yes. 

3739. You are therefore well aoqueintet with the feelings and 
opinions of the Presbyterian body in Ireland, both the ministers and 


@ laity I am perfectly familiar with them. 


srl 


ean 
Catholics who look upon our system as not the best, nor the second 
best, viewed abstractedly, or with reference to other conditions of 
sovicty ; and just so, thore are Protestants of the Establishod Church, 
even friends of the Board, who do not look upon it as the best, or 
the second best; and in the sume way there are Presbyterians who 
would like to have unlimited liberty to conduct their schools as 
they please. But distinguished men of all the three churches T 
have mentioned, the practical men at least, though they do not 
recognise the system as the best, or the second best, 

jered, regard it as the best under present circumstances, and 
for tho present times. In the case of the Prosbyterians, as with 
all parties, it has been regarded as, what in reality it ix, a compro- 
mise. Generally speaking, the effect of the system is to impose a 
restraint upou the opinions and feelings of all parties, or rather 
upon their liberty of action in carrying them out. It is a compro- 
miso, in short, with all parties, as every combined system of 
instruction must be, 


the Presbyterians had unlimited fands, ortho, Eetabliahed Obaroh 
clergy. had unlimited Sands, they sould)-any’ one; or all of. Neuse 
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submit to the restrictions and limitations, the rales, aud regulations 
of the Board,” I say no, I do not thiak they would: 
3743. The question is this: whether you think that the parties 
‘would haye entered into that compromise freely and voluntarily, 
to their own notion!—They always do enter into 


S744. Lon Bisnor ov Ossony.—There are certain funds sot 
by the state for the education cihestnete Ireland, and the 
jovernment say that those funds shall be disposed of, accor to 
rules, to certain parties in land. — Si i 
Parliament, in appropriating these funds to the education of 
Treland, wore willing to allow the various parties 
the principles and rules according to which those 
be ein soesi do pas ere ar eye system 
upon which they wor —That is vel 
was put to = on ‘Thursday. Of course there es 
Catholic Church und in the Protestant 
hurch, who would prefer the scheme in question ; but 
Protestants and Roman Catholics who would be opposed, 
lieve, almost univereally to a man, the Presbyterians would 
to such a scheme; and thongh they do not think the 
system the best, or the second best, they would infinitely 
it to one by which, in consideration of the concession to 
the power to enforce what you deem right, you would 
conceding a like and el owas to others to enforce 
ve all along protested is wrong ; that the Presbyterians 
it to, 


suuguspngt 
Head 


i 


H 
iH 


May 23, 1854. 
The Rey. Henry Cooke, ut.v. 


6612. Lorn Arvxossan.—Will be state what were the reasons 
which induced you, and the other Presbyterians who concurred with 
you, to give your adherence to the system!—I shall state our 
reasons for receivi 


Soe 


h rales, pro- 
mising to val of 
the 


our 
schools 
chisms 


a 
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pad i 
during six day the week. In the ee 
‘ing six in - In the next 
we have balls onc (ona oooh tiouney/-we kai and receive 


5614, Earn oy Wicktow.—Are all your 
vested schools or non-vested !—They are all or chiefly non-vested 
schools ; perhaps there may be a few of them vested schools, but if 
any, they must be ee fow. 

6615. Cuamman.—You have stated that the children are not 
obliged to attend the teaching of the catechiem or the it 
Scriptures; is that a principle of which you a) 
principle upon which we have always acted 
our communion ; wo have never com: 


the patente r the children, 


‘occur. 
17, Lonp Anpnostay.—You conduct your schoola very much 
on the principle of the parochial schools in Scotland }—Bxaetly. 





PART VIII. 
WORKHOUSE AND FitISON SCHOOLS. 


1, Species and Amount of Aid granted to Workhouse Schools. 2. Num 
ber and Condition of thnt class of Schools in connexion with the National 
Board. 8. Number and qualifications of the Workhouse Teachers trained 
‘at the Model Schools. 4. The fact of so many Workhouse Schools being 
under the Board no proof of the general estimation in which the National 
System is held by the Local Guardians, 5. Objection of the Protestant 
Clergy in the South and West of Ireland to the Children of their Flocks 
docoming Inmates of the Workhouses, 6, State of the Prison Schools 
under the Board, 7. Practical Suggestions for improving the Workhouse 
Schools. 8. Nature of the Connexion between the Workhouse Schools 
and the Board. 9, Orders and Rules of the Irish Poor Law Commis- 
sioners in reference to the management of Workhouse Schools. 10. Effect 
of the mixture therein of Children belonging to different religious deno- 
minations. 11. Advantages resulting from the connexion of the Work- 
house Schools with the Board, 12, Protestant Union of Literary and 
Agricultural Tustractlon exemplified In the Workhouse Schools. 

Our analysis of the evidence relating to Workhouse and 

Prison Schools in connexion with the National Board, though 

Jess comprehensive than we could have desired, contains 

matter of great interest. We refer particularly to the valu- 

able information given to the Committee by Mr. Kavanagh, 
and Mr. Senior, Poor Law Commissioner. The necessity of 
bestowing increased exertions on the education of pauper 
children in habits of industry, in good morals, and in the 
principles of religion, is daily becoming more urgent. Itisa 
hopeful sign that the attention of the public and of the 

Legislature has been specially called, on a recent occasion, to 

the glaring defects and abuses in the management of Work- 

house Schools, both in England and Treland. The Commis- 
sioners of education have not been inactive in their efforts to 
foster and promote the welfare of those institutions. So far 
back as 1840 they granted them a limited amount of pecu- 
niary aid out of the public funds, and extended to them the 
advantages of books and inspection, on condition that the 
schools were conducted in accordance with the general prin- 
ciples of the Board. At various periods during the last 
fifteen years they have inquired into their condition, and 

measures for rendering them more efficient. Early 
in 1858 they authorized one of their Head Inspectors, Mr. 


— 
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‘These gratuities were for some time accorded on a very 
ued eats ‘They have been gradually increased in num~- 
ber and amount. The experiment has been attended with 
beneficial results; and we have no doubt that o further 
augmentation of the sum allocated to this purpose would be 
a most useful application of the funds intrusted to the dis- 
posal of the Commissioners. The combination of industrial 
with literary instruction, with special reference to the training 
of pauper children, appears to have been always regarded by 
the Commissioners of Education as a question of yital impor= 
tance, Mr. Kavanagh quotes the subjoined passage from their 
Report of 1847, addressed to the ee of Clarendon, then Lord. 
Lieutenant:-— 

Bi patna bet geen age ye the lone so Sore ee 


of the 
thf fhe age 
i 
‘onler to qualify 


We pass over the description Mr.Kavanagh gives of the dis- 
astrous effects on the condition of the Workhouse Schools pro- 
duced by fimine and pestilence in 1847, and proceed to notice 
the further arrangements of the Commissioners in relation to 
their management. His Excellency, the Earl of Clarendon, 
evinced his deepand sincere interest in the cause byaddressing 
a letter to the Board, requesting to be furnished with special 
Reports from their District Inspectors on the state of the schools 
of the 104 unions then in connexion. After due inquiry had 
been made, the Commissioners state the results in their Four- 
ate wie published in 1847, as follows :— 

pete i a — 
by a sorks of . 
ak Eh 
an ee bepirvect It 





jwired to perform 
thi umber, there 
interfered maturially 


facts to the Lord Lieutenant, explained numerons alterations 
which they thought were practicable in the management of 
the schools. With the exception of increasing the gratuities 


sive reform. Neither the Poor Law Board nor the Commis. 
sioners of Education are to blame that so little has been done. 
The Legislature will ultimately have to provide an effective 
remedy for the growing evils which Mr. Kavamagh has 
depicted with so much force. 

Want of space prevents us from multiplying our extracts 
from the instructive Report before us. We shall only, in 
conclusion, direct particular attention to the tables the writer 
has prepared, and the facts he has adduced, showing the classifi- 
cation of the Workhouse Teachers, the number of therm trained 
and untrained, their inferior qualifications, the scanty pittance 
they receive for their labours, and the menial offices imposed 
upon them, in addition to their legitimate duties as the in- 
structors of youth. We must not, however, close our review 
without giving one extract relative to the agricultural depart. 
‘ment of the Workhouse Schools. Mr. Kavanagh remarks 
that:— 


from the: egricul 
tion, which I fied has effected grest good in suggesting a right 





Pe 


iff 


i 


beeause the it majority: 
ion of the Nations 


nal Board, 
the qualifications of the 


a 


i 


the medium ‘of these institutions, on the destitute poor of 
Treland.”’ There is another topic involving considerations of 
the highest moment on which we must not venture to dwell,— 
the instruction of the female pauper children in various 
branches of industry. In promoting this movement, the 
beneficial agency of the National Board has been felt, and has 
already produced valuable fruits. The question of industrial 
training for the girls attending Workhouse Schools has 
not hitherto been studied with sufficient attention. Erroneous 
and mischievous views prevail with regard to it. These have 
been considered by Mr, Kavanagh with great care. He has 
laid down general principles and made practical 

which deserve to receive due attention from the Poor Law 
Commissioners, and the local guardians. 

Of Prison Schools, there are only seven under the inspection 
of the Board, and heretofore the limited aid granted to 
them consisted only of books. Nothing can be worse than 
their genoral condition. Detailed information regarding them 
will be found in the 17th Report of the Commissioners. 
Mr. Kavanagh has referred briefly to the subject in’ 
evidence before the Committee. We have not room to 
‘enter upon the disputed question of religious instruction, and 
the religious denominations of the teachers and pupil at 
tending the Workhouse Schools under the Board. Tt is 
fully and ably discussed in the Report, ‘The most effectual 
mode of placing these institutions on an improved footing isa 
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matter of extreme urgency. Mr. Kavanagh classes his sugges- 
tions under eight heads:—1st. That an annual Parliamentary 
grant be made towards defraying the salaries of the Work+ 
house Teachers. 2nd. That the Commissioners of National 
Education be charged, under proper regulations, with “ its 
appropriation.” 3rd. That the teachers shall receive special 
training in a Workhouse Model School, to be established in 
Dublin. 4th. That District Union Schools should be founded 
for the children of two, three, or more unions. 5th. That 
Infant Schools should be attached to each workhouse where 
there was a sufficient number of children of both sexes, from 
three to eight years of age. 6th. Thata comprehensive scheme 
of paid monitors should be adopted, to whom the Commis- 
sioners of Education should award gratuities on certain 
conditions. 7th. That the Workhouse Schools should be amply 
supplied by the Poor Law Board with uniform furniture and 
fittings suited to the class of schools and the extent of attend- 
ance. 8th. That all the Workhouse and Prison Schools should 
be under a Chief Inspector, the District Inspectors under 
the National Board continuing to report on them as they do 
now. The plan here sketched, which is explained more fully 
in the Report, contains nothing that ought not to be maturely 
deliberated upon by the Government, the Poor Law Board, 
and the Commissioners of Education. Some of the improve- 
ments submitted for consideration might be immediately acted 
upon, if approved of by the recognised authorities. Others 
could not he adopted without the sanction of Parliament, 
Mr. Ball, late Poor Law Commissioner, and now holding 
office under the present Ministry, and Mr. Tristram Kennedy, 
who has‘ distinguished himself by his anxious desire to elevate 
the position of the National Teachers, and to extend industrial 
education throughout Ireland, deserve the thanks of the 
public for bringing the question of pauper training before the 
House of Commons. We trust they will not desist from their 
labours, until the Workhouse and Prison Schools connected 
with the National Board, shall exhibit perfect specimens of 
literary, moral, and industrial instruction under a united 
system. 


EVIDENCE. 


March 31, 1854, 


James William Kavanagh, Esq. 


Biased slo ty tae waribemes mikeds te tretiaeestiy ee EG 
re to ae 2 
pier sr oa peg ag the Board still ove lngri 
to national system. 'e give nothing. positive, except a 
stock of books every three years, books at half-price, and 
pie ak rag prevent ty es 

pon inspector, we may give a gratui teacher, on 
the I fi récommncadation, und which yatta feet ok ERE 
and the whole of these for 1852 amounted to only £320 for all the 
workhouse schools. Ifthere is an industrial caper taiea ee es 
Sop ieenel secyeiel wilh oct Bangla may at i 

ts, with our i—we may give a to 

the agriculturist not exceeding £15, iste 

2472. Are those industrial schools which are in connexion with 
unions brought under your inspection !—Yes; under our Agricultural 
Inspector, if the Guardians desire it. 

2473, East or Wicktow.—I conclade from your that 
all the old unions are comprised in that return !—Some of the old 
‘unions are not connected with the Board. There are very few which 
are not, and they are chiefly in the north of Ireland. 
unions in Mnnster, there is but one not connected with the 
In Connanght there is only one not connected with the Board ; 

I may mention that, in my tour of inquiry last year, I bad 

sure of meeting several of the Poor Law Inspectors, men of hij 

intelligence, great Vidagt les and of a high order of intellect ; 

without any exception, they all assured me that igh s ‘no troub: 

where the school was connected with the Nati but the 

contrary where it was not. I have been in workhouse 

under our Board, where they have no evidence ta show that since 

the year 1840 they ever kept » school at all; that ie, they have no 
methodical accounts, They have nothing to show, exes 

from the general records of the workhouse, that they ever ry 


2477. Lon Mowrnsoue of Brandon —In your tour of inspection, 
doubtless -visited many of the workhouse schools yourself 1— 
Tthink I visited the several departmonts of the schools of ono hun- 


dred unions; and I may my ee out of 163 uni 1 
through 150,80 that I have been in almost every part of be ii i 
erally 
the 
ery 
very little change they might be made excellent schools ; 
fact I look to the workioate schools ax one great 
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Providenee, of ually re-casting, on a healthy basis, the social 
Sota ino : “i 


BiBI: What denciption of tacbers do yon gonorally oblain; be 

. What description ms obtain ;bave 
many of them been Sse tse in the niodel schools t—Oat of 
359 Tjaearyteacisars in the schools of 139 unions, only 113, or about 
one-third, were trained, and 246 untrained, whilst the trained 
teachers form very nearly balf the proportion which is found in the 
whole of the schools in Ireland in the te. So that this 
showsa very unfurourable state of things, as, the peculiar nature 
of these schools, they would require the very highest training in the 


2452. That is nota defect which is connected with any negligence 
on the part of the Commissioners, is it? Does it not arise from the 
choice of the teachers being entirely with the guardians of the 
different unions }—It is there, chiefly, that the difficulty lies. 

2483, Haye guardians often applied to you to recommend them 
teachers !—Very frequently. But in some instances they do not 
put away incompetent or unsuitable teachers upon our recommenda~ 
tion. of the guardians show great anxiety for education, and 
quite understand that it cannot be carried on without well qualified 
teachers, ep ac lk and kindly treated ; but with other guar 
dians, their first and main object is to lessen the rates, 

2484. Are the Committee to understand, that in all those schools 
which are in connexion with the National Board, and are carried on 
in workhouses, the books of the National Board are need!—In every 
instance ; and rarely are any others used ; and the echools afford, as 
far as they go, excellent epecimens of a united system of education. 

2485. Viscounr Craxcanty.—You referred to the fact of work. 
OS ahaha bead the National Board to so great an extent.as 
an evidence of the high estimation in which the guardiansand magia. 
trates and chief landowners hold the administration of the National 
Board?—I think it forms a very strong evidence of that estimation, 

2486. Are not you aware, that the principle of religious instruc- 
tion in the workhouses is exactly in keeping with that of the national 

1—1 think it further even, in protecting conscience. 

2457. It is perfectly consistent with it %—Quite so, 

2488. Under those circumstances, would parties who objected to 
‘the principles of the national system out of the workhouse be able to 
‘carry ont any peculiar views which | might entertain with 

to instruction in the workhouse conceive the 

carry ou separate education ; and I will gi 

as an example, the South Dublin Union, the only 
Jast year withdrawn from connexion with our Roard. I visited the 
schools, and made a long report upon them before the guardians camo 
to the decision to withdraw from us. It would appear that they 
pasty pa eet some sees te opinion om the eect 
wi en place at } whereas, in q 
a Var tiaslinest weld have withdrawn from any connexion wih 
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ra in ane i ey a 


‘them, because 
with the whole 5 ee national s1 
| egeed wl hae Tile the ag 
a mixed community should be conducted. They had } 
sectarian 


catried on, while they were under our Boand, on entirely. 
nds, Notonly: Tad thoy Roman Catholio teachérs for 
Qathelic children, gad Protestant teachers for the Protestant ¢ 
but even the Roman Catholic and the Protestant little girls: 
allowed to play together, or even to work in the same: 
same ae ene ae extent had carried | 
amongst ren, that in my report I strong! 
ean Beat at bie ta ishatra i ireen fron connexion glee 5 
2489, Eanu ov Hannowsy.. ie was phase ian to them to 
consonance with the workhouse Yeas if the Poor 
Commission 


ill iad te 
iy 


guardians ainda ace Sa a 
shen they jon i the deliberate uct of spent 


2538. Lorp Brsnor or Ossony.—With roference to the " 


ay pescbedkou te tos ring BOs Bi e0 
hentai ir is an apprehension that from thei 
rip a preplechir ferried oe us 
J pum! ane a wi tu 
but one Protestant, pr in Clonmel, to 382 Homan Catholics, " 
Listowel, 1 to 689, they might fear that the procs 
wih Homan and eonstant association might insensibly it 
ao ideas and sentiments, although no 
it result. 

2639. you know such to have been the fact, ordo yo 
it !—No, Deets not know such to have actually occurred. 

2540. Do yon believe it HT should say, 
would be just grounds for some such ension, 


sedertmegre stereo Faery 
these charities so well supported, it strikes me that to ke 
eut of the workhouse cannot be their primary object. 
could so cheapl; rwilbsdrave tllerstiore tiniaalitecyiont 
ol sixteen work I think if those exertions were 
for such an object, t 
these sixteen children, 
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children, they coald remove from eighty, or half the Trish work- 
1 Pesce ehhd ts tues cae atime ne aah 
and. the cage the stronger a against sach motive. 

2542, You have admitted that you know, or believe it to be the 
fact, that groat exertions have been made by the clergy and others 
in many parts of the South and West of Ireland to keep the children 
of members of the Established Church out of the workbouses i—I 
am not aware that the particular object is to keep them out of the 
workhouses Clones Pee nrec SS in echt 
one in and, i |, in almost ev town; but 
never heard that these societies were Sortie for the purpose of 

jing the children ont of the workhouse. 

Do you mean to say that you have never heard of any 
exertions being made by the clergy of the Established Church for 
the purpose i—No ; I think it is a principle of homan nature that 
the sympathies arising from nansbers will insensibly draw over a 
single Protestant child, whoxe lot is cast among a very large num- 
ber of children of a different religion to the common sentiments, 
though not necessarily to the common creed of the majority. 

4, So far us the fact goes, it would render the relative num- 
bers in the workhouses a lees satisfactory index of the relative 
numbers out of the workhouses?—I do not think, leaving the 
widest io for its numerical value, that it isa deranging element 
which to any degree affect the question, 

2722. Loxp Mowrzacce of Brandon.—Are not the schools in the 

isons in Ireland brought under the cognizance of the National 

1—1 think there are eight of them. 

2723. Is not there a school also at Spike Island, in the Convict 
Nae which is brought under the management of the Board ? 
—It is not under the Board; I was directed to visit the prison 


national as well as the workhouse national schools last year, 
and, in addition, the Inspector-General of Government Prisons was 
Kind enough to write to the Board, stating that I should have 
mission to yisit the schools in the Government Prisons. I visited 
Spike Island twice, and I visited the new convict depot at Philipa- 
town. 


2724. In what state did_you find the prison schools counected 
with the National Board !—In a very bad state; in fact they hardly 
deserve the name of schools. 

2725. Is it possible to apply to a transitory population, like the 
inhabitants of prisons, that continuous system of discipline which 
alone can make the schools what they ought to be t—It is tei 
difficult in county and town prisons. The only class for which 
think the schools could do great good, are juveniles, who might bo 
confined for any period of time. 

2726. With respect to the prison schools which are connected 
with the National Board, is not it necessary, from what you have 
‘stated respecting such prison schools, that they ought to be excluded 
from calcalations, the object of which ix to ascertain the state of 
_morals in the national schools, properly so called !—No doubt of it, 
I beg to add, tliat I have seen statements made by persons not 
fayourable to national education, showing that so many persons who 
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7 
z 


ils in the national schools. 
pu nal eel 
r cseast 


gaol echools are 
1,569,351 persons, or one-fourth of the 
ion ; and many a “Ryan Puck" may never have been ina 
ool till be was iaken up asa a and 
i oomse pak oe the books Ofte pee ae 
Cis, Galen, Bays; or Westmeat partica 
forget the thousands of the destitute classes, and the more te 
be criminal, which are on the rolls of our 142 workhouse schools. 
oy Hannowsr,—You 


it 


ot 


of schoolmasters 
gratuity from us, which I mentioned im the 
evidence. 

2747. You are aware that that is by no means 
the encouragement which i» given in I 
strougly recommend that it be made a condition, if the 
will relieve the rates of the teachers’ salaries as in English work= 
houses, in eoaaieeralien ef this relief, that the guardians 
suficiont school accommodation, proper farnitare, books, 
&e., suitably furnished and decent meas and ae rations 
aa reapers palace rpegeltter pare 
inclading g paid monitors, should be maintained in each 
expense of the State. ~ 


June 29, 1854, 
Edward Senior, Esq., Poor Law Commissioner, 


9329, Lonp Moyreacue of Brandon—As a Poor Law Commis- 
sioner, have you had occasion to turn your attention to the wluca- 
tional branch of the Poor Law administration }—I have. . 





ers, 
with the National Board !—From time to time unions, which in 
first formation were not in connexion with the National Beard, 
Ba lave ox hoes skis to sherevsuny prem 
ave Ty to ol an of improve- 
Seteitlss the edscatioeal lunch of tie Foor Laer sttuinistration t= 
I think that the i thas been very considerable; I do not 
wish to lead your Lordships to suppose that I think it is by any 
perfect, or that it is as good in some unions as in others ; but 
in all very considerable progress bas been made. 
Ts the connexion which exists between the workhouses to 
iu have referred and the Commissioners of Education, 
ter a voluntary connexion on the part of the guardians }— 


9334. It ix not enforced in any shape by the authority of the 
Commissioners }—It is not. 
‘wscoun? Hurcnixsox.—Is it recommended by them ?—The 
Commissioners have taken no steps to recommend it or otherwise, 
9336. Lorn Mowreacie of Brandon.—It is open to the local 
oe at any time they think fit to cease their connexion with 
National Board, and to carry on their schools in another way !— 
Bya mele resolution of the Board of Guardians, that connexion is 
san end to. 
9337. It docs not require the assent or approval of the Poor Law 
Commissioners |—No, we have left it altogether to the guardians. 
9351. Viscouxt Hurcanssox—Have you brought with you the 
Orders or Rules of the Irish Poor Law Commission in réference 
ment of workhous» schools !—I bave, 

il you have the goodness to read them?—“ The following 
shall be the duties of the schoolmaster and schoolmistress: to instruct 
the pore and girls according to the directions expressed in Article 
23,” which Article directs that “ the boys and girls who are inmates 


of the workhouse shall, for three of the ae hours at least every 


day, bo ivetracted in reading, writing, arithmetic, and the prineiples 
of the Christian religion ; and such other instruction ball be im- 
parted to them ay shall fit them for service, and train them to habits 
Of usefulnoas, industry, and virtue.” 

9353. Do you apprehend that there is no rule of the Poor Law 
Commissioners which. prohibits the guardians from giving to Roman 
Catholic children Protestant instruction !—There is a statutory 
provision on that subject, 

9354, Will you refer to it 1—The 40th section of the lot & 2nd 
Victoria, chaptcr 56, commonly called the Trish: Relief Act; énacts, 
“That no Order of the Commissioners, nor any bye-law, shall oblige 
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‘to that system, those are paper eels not under the Board. The 
fing are the schools not under the Board: Armagh, Ballinasloc, 
alti Carlow, Celbri Clogher, hide oral Dublin 
, Dungarvan, Enniskillen, sere Gortin, Kilkeel, Lisbarn, 
ratown, panraxs Magherafelt, Newry, Newtowulimavady, 
norlar. 

9379. Lorp Mosvesate of Brandon.—Will you allow me to call 
“your attention to the schools which were within your observation 
ud inspection before you were appointed to your preseat situation 
‘of Poor Law Commissioner ; were those schools in which there were 

and Roman Catholics !—They all contained both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. 

9580. Did any cases of conflict arise in those schools hy reason of 
the mixture of the religious denominations of the children 1—The 
Action of the Boards of Guardiana, in reference to the management 
‘of the schools, was harmonious, 

9381. Haye not cases arisen occasionally in which differences of 

in have been manifested with respect to the classification of 

ildren, whether » particular child was to be entered as a Prow 
testant ora Roman Catholic !—Such cases have occurred from time 
to time; they were chiefly matters of fact, arising out of the forty- 
ninth clause, which 1 have already read to the Committee. 

9382. ‘They wore differences of fact only, and not differences in 
Cait arising out of the natioval system ?—They were not at- 

i table to the system, 

9383. Have you in the district, over which you were Inspector, 
known any complaint of attempts at progelytism or interference with 
the religious faith of the children, other than such as arose out of 
the matters of fact to which the last question was pointed ?—I am 
not to ay. that occasional complaints have not arisen, well 
or anded, of attempts at proselytism, 

Have those cases, whether ill or well-grounded, been nu- 
merous !—They have been few. It was my especial duty, as Ii 
tor, to wateh that class of cases, to take evidence on oath w! 
necessary under the directions of the Poor Law Commissioners ; but 
the cases were few. 


agricultural occupation given to. the IZ 
of those unions }—In by far the greater number, Almost 
workhouse has a small quantity of land attached to it, 
ly cight statute acres, 
we you been able to observe the effect the children 
themecives wittin the school, and the effect upon the means of pro- 
curing emplayment for those children in the event of their being 
dlismissed from the workhouse as able-bodied 1—The children 
“peared to mo, where they were well-trained industrially, to 





9391. Prom yoar own observation, haz the character of the 
Ser saedderabty Upon of te talaen hep neat eee 
proved considerably by reason training ‘receive in 
—I think «0; tho I have known most excellent teachers who 
gta eal ireelf, I believe, the of a national 

‘on were fiove, the manager of a 
sehool |—Living oaths estate of Mr. Kerr, the member for the 
county of Down, I took the direction of a school for about three 
years, at his request, he being non-resident im that locality. 

9393, Was it a national school }—It was a national school. 

9399, Had you any agricultural teaching connected with it}—We 
had a farm of seven acres. - 

9400. What was the result of that union of instruction }—It was 
very favourable. 


9401. Hire 1 any opportunity of observing whether 
“ drained tn thas raSicon) eckeal 


children who were #0 train in 
industry, as well ss in literary knowledge, wore better to 
muke thoir way in life subsequently |—Certainly, 

9402. In that respect was there any difference, in your, 
between the children so trained and the children who been 
trained in the ordinary schools of the country, where no uch in+ 
dustrial instruction was given {—There was. Y am bound toadmit, 
that while Irish boys show, a8 compared with English boys, quite aa 
much intelligence and aptitude to learn, from their not being trained 
‘to habits of usefulness till 14 or 15, they are not so industrions and 
Inborious us the English, 

9403. Do considor that the training which you saw im that 
achool was calculated to remove that imperfection !—It was. 

9404. Did the same teacher instruct the children in the industrial 
and in the literary branches ?—Yes. - 
ise Were both of thase courses of study well attended tol— 

ey were, ~4 

9423. In your evidence yesterday, you stated that the result of 
your experience enabled you to inform the Committes that such a 
Sxoally goed fe the pliytal end irtobeenal alc Aetag egal 

ual for the ‘and in! ing of 
children 1—Certainly ; it is calculated to advanes both. 

424. Have ‘been able to observe whether in those work- 
house echools where industrial training has been introduced, there 
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has been facility manifested in discharging the youth on 
their reaching the age of “able-bodied” than in riher caneete 
Certain), ine ‘od difference. 

9435. In that respect the system has the further good effect of x 
diminution of the rate !—Certainly ; I was very munch strack by it 
in the Belfast Union ; the school of which I had almost the local 

t. In that union, in its early stages, the children ob- 
a bad character as not turning out useful servants. The 
guardians, with great liberality, built what may be almost called an 
additional workhouse. They took increased pains to train them, 
and the result was very satisfactory. I had an opportunity of 
ascortaining how they turned out in life after they left the 
workhouse, and ut the last date of my information, save per cent. 
came back to the workhouse from any cause whatever, including 
sickness, which seoing that there was every thing against them, 
both the taint of pauperis, defect of physical formation, and hence 
liability to sickness, isa very favourable result. 

9426. Have the Poor Law Commissioners acted upon the convic- 
tions which you have described as being your own individual 

inions, and adopted any measures to give effect. to such eonvic- 
tions 1—They have, in communications addressed both to Boards of 
Guardiansand to Inspectors, If the Committeo will permit me, I will 

ve them a short extract from one of such commaniecations ; it is 
September, 1853:—" Tt has been observed that where the 
schnol-bours have been limited, and the children employed in the 
air, ard have assumed a stronger and healthier appearance, 
Philst they have not fallen back in other branches of knowled; 
The Commizsionors beliove it to be of the utmost importance, that 
ohildren who lave to live by their labour should be trained to labour 
early : a boy who has not handlod a spade at the age of 14, will 
male turn out an active labourer ; and that it is, therefore, most 
desirable that the boys generally should be accustomed to work at 
tho earliest practicable age. It has been observed, that the success 


havo been directed to literary attainments,” 

9427, Eant ov Wicktow.—Have you established any system of in- 
dustrial training except in connexion with the cultivation of land I— 
Yes ; according to the last industrial retarns which I am able tolay 
before the Committee from information derived last year,there were at 
that period 1,070 acres cultivated either wholly or partially br hoya, 
There were 3,783 boys who formed the agricultural class. total 
namber of boys in workbouses, from 9 to 15 years of age, at that 
period, was 12,320. There wore besides, 765 boys employed as 
shocmukers ; 1,215, as tailors ; 835, as weavers ; 195, as bakers ; 
115, as carpenters ; 34, tin-emiths ; other trades, 35; making the 
total number of boys who had received instruction in trades, 3,196, 
There were 14,273 girls, of the ages from 9 to 15, of whom 9,166 
‘were receiving an industrial education, consisting of either house- 
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hold work, sewing, knitting, embroidery, weaving, bounet-making, or 
ther trades, 


a 0 
S441. Lorp Moxtzacre of Brandon. —Do you think it is desirable 
to increase the number of the existing agricaltaral schools in con- 
nexion with national schools !—Yes, 

9442. Are you of opinion, from your own experience, that that 
can be done without entailing a greatly-inereased expense upon 
the National Board {I think at a very small expense indeed. 

9443, What was the result of your own exper 
acted ns the patron of a national school in the 


Fh 


Son that 
¢ the whole paiva thethiage 


it to his own profit or loss; that a public account should appear; 
that we shoul have ev ble method of preventing that 
account being worked up ; 
the neighbourhood that the land is well and profitably cultivated. — 
9472, What is your general opinion as to any advantage or dis 
advantage which, in your judgment, results to workhouse schools 
from their connexion with the National Board 1—The connexion 
Ee to me in all respects favourable. 

473. Will you state in what reepect you consider that this eon= 
nexion of workhonse echools generally with the National Board in 
useful?—The direct advantages are, a free grant of the 
advantage of inspection, the encou: ent to the master 
sibility of obtaining a premium, and the emulation whieh is al 
occasioned by the ingpection of # totally disinterested officer, 

‘has prizes to offer, 

9474, Are thore any indirect advan' 
you have reforred 1—The visits of the 
give an additional check against any departure from the 
on which workhouse as woll as national schools are founded, 
that the zeligloue Repriege abl Dekis free fn toler 
proselytiem, and that the moral training of 
ely attended to,* 


* Sco evidence of the Very Rev. R. M. Kennedy, Dean of 
subject of Workhouse Schools ; questions 8949 to. 8060, Spe 
Bibay oC Wk Nees, Ber, Hicherd Boll, Deak. oF WeREEy one 
to 4801, ¥ 
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The expeiliency of making the National Schools instru- 
mental in diffusing agricultural knowledge was further ad- 
verted to in the Eleventh Report, for 1844, and an interesting 
extract was given in support of the views of the Board from 
the Report of the Commissioners, appointed to inquire into 
“the state of the law and practice in respect to the occupa- 
tion of land in Ireland." The frequent references to this 
important subject in numerous official documents, published 
by the Commissioners of Education, afford convincing proof 
of their earnest desire to promote the industrial education of 
the Trish poor, For some time their progress in this useful 
department was slow and uncertain. In 1845 they had sue- 
ceeded in establishing only five Model, and seven Ordinary 
Agricultural Schools. The following year a rapid advance- 
ment was made, an increasing desire having begun to mani- 
fest itself on the part of owners of land, to diffuse agricultural 
instruction amongst the children of their tenantry through 
the medium of the National Schools. 

Encouraged by the progressive expansion of the system 
they had founded for angmenting the number of agricultural 
schools, and by the cordial support it had received from 
persons of influence, composed of all parties, and from Parlia- 
ment, the Commissioners explained in their Fourteenth 
Report for 1847, the enlarged measures they had in contempla~ 
tion for its extension and improvement.* In working out 
this great experiment for the social advancement of the Trish 
Peasantry, they express their grateful appreciation of the 
Services rendered to the cause by Lord Monteagle. A con- 
sistent and firm supporter of the National System from its 
introduction into Ireland, in fact, one of its founders, he fore- 
saw, at an early stage of its progress, the vast importance of 
engrafting upon it more extensively than had been heretofore 
done, a complete and systematic plan of Agricultural Edu- 
cation. At the latter end of the year 1847, his Lordship 
paid a special visit to the North of Ireland, for the purpose of 
inspecting the Larne National Agricultural School, in the 
county of Antrim, so favourably noticed in the Report of 
Lord Devon's Committee, and in the evidence of Doctor 

* See Report of Commissioners for 1847, WE pd oe 








‘The fifty Workhouse Agricultural Schools are thus dis 
tributed: thirteen in Ulster; twenty-one in Munster; ten in 
Leinster; and six in Conraught. The advantages” 
Commissioners towards the diffusion of agricultural knowledge 
amongst the people cannot be overrated. In this great move- 
ment they are supported by public opinion; and we trust 
they will not be deterred. by the prejudices of opponents, 
the doubts of sceptics, or by difficulties connected 
machinery for working out their noble scheme, from improving” 
its details and extending its operations. Before 

our introductory remarks, we cannot forbear quoting two 
admirable paragraphs on the necessity and advantages of 
practical education, from an article published in the “ Journal 
of the Royal Agricultural Improvement Society of Ireland” 
attributed to the pen of Sir Robert Kane, President of the 
Cork Queen's College :— 


ericatal however. the dutica of - TS mere net hi 
to wl mm our observations specially aj it peste eee 
ene to poeceel oa Ape ah eo! Industrial | 

ige, should be removed. In Ireland, instruction: pet ripen 
tint ifitbe she th at the iniprovemeat of coun 

mivantage is fahabltants—a postulate which, as we 

i> ij assuming, we ear ‘not place under discussion. The corner- 
whatever sovial edifice is to be erected or preserved in Ireland, must 
practical instruction of the people ; and we therefore believe that 
we fer tee ttt reves sling tata than f prose 
we jeve that for every auiake 
Sea ak eee there would be repaid to toth the state tenfold the 

smaller charges for extra police, national defences, and special 


** Upon this cardinal point, as we conceive, the entire o 
National system of education ought to turn, It is abroln 
Sooceeens million of children being: 

jose ; 
es & 


Eanes wens again 

creed to aclooe 5 for alth 
fdess, they wore not taalted th 

Foot in Tela should be aa 

and an industrial school 

anh ed Feary of Irish society 

cate tl ¢ ANETENY 

Knowledge, and that the remedy which it i for them toapply 

tical education and the formation of business 


The Female Industrial eH 5 now advancing with, 
rapid strides in Ireland, and which has already produced such 
remarkable results, has also received a powerful impulse from 
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the well-lirected efforts of the Commissioners. The Industrial 
teaching, which is daily becoming more general in the Female 
National Schools, cannot fail to exercise a beneficial influence 
on the growing prosperity of the country. At the end of 
1853 there were forty-three schools of this class under the 
Board, and the number, we have no doubt, will rapidly in- 
crease. In the Convent Schools the higher kinds of work and 
manufacture are taught with eminent success. Trish lace has 
now become celebrated in almost every part of the world. 

The work executed by the girls attending the Carrickmacross 
National Schools is at present worn by the female aristocracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland; and our Most Gracious Sovereign, 
to mark her cordial appreciation of this important department 
of the National System, purchased a lace dress which was 
produced by the pupils of the sume institution, Alluding to 
the employment of the female population of Ireland in various 
branches of industry, a distinguished member of the Trish 
Bar eloquently observes :— 


“How admirably our try hare profited of their rare o) 
‘noone need be told who espe aay | Ince, nie eb, an 
crotehet inn aad silver, which are 


"ind the feriity 0 
Gauss ofan toalie work wont 1 


‘ts 
geome returns of the: ela pee which = thus afforded, rr] nen trem bin 
From the bits ‘of cleanliness, and order, 
intelligence = 


aeotoon. dine wart bead osha nee 
when we kiow that thelr beautiful fabrics are alrew 
tn the expltela of the world? | 
prized by Rome and 
see hatte pet ec in 
oor Irish girls will 3% tattain ah ets yrand rival thelaen of Flaniete 
Bai the embroidery'of France? . 

Much may be done to stimulate and amend the organization 
of Female Industrial Schools. They are only of recent 
growth, and require to be vigilantly watched, Experience 
will reveal their defects as well as develop more fully their 
advantages. It will devolve upon the Commissioners to take 
care that the higher species of instruction given in them does 
‘not supersede the plainer and more homely branches of needle- 
work, and that none of the arrangements encroach on the 
houndary of sound economic principles. 

ie ite 
* See acl pe har nel a jjaniony! odes and Social aspects, 
jas O'Hagan, Esq., 2-0, 
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9613. Eamt ov Wicxtow.—Do the children in the 
Schools in that neighbourhood attend the Agricultural 
Not all of them. 

te Sais that those who attend the 

par with the other children in the 
ptigae rape Eto iy etsy only upon 


ols, Te ra aheae Sap sail, ade fs cennequeaoe ar OEE 
SincNitees fo bo eaployedin he Aree 
necount of ability ; merely on account of 

9516, ‘fo what’ do eof attribute their ‘superiority in 
ike cieiand Sat think that industrial 


fin Nata Ue cos alte exe 
Taal cre igel eeapueceersey 
9517. Lonp Moxrgaotx of Brandon —Can you mention the eases: 
oe boys who were at once emident in literature and 
in agricultural training, and state what their position now ia, as the 
{of the eluention which Sey received at Larne}—I can. The 


teachers of national schools; three went to wg wera 
are clerks ; eight emigrated to America ; twenty-two went 
} twenty-two were appointed to different trades. 


t situations are filled by pupils from the Larne school 
srl to the Munster model farm, Cork ; to the 
Bailieborough model farm, Cavan ; ‘culturist to the 

model farm, Antrim ; iculturist to the Lismore 


eaesenisarsas to’ the Clonmel uni Tipper agriculturist pe 
enema Gatien alt Tol Rilke at 

aster to tow it 2 
tit to the Kilwaughter model farm, sy aac tty 


Seno 
om wit answering o in 
Prono! te me take one of tie ive boys ce an area 
young man, who is now assistant to Profesor Hodges, Bit 
ve with Professor Johnson. A pupil 
Pprosocuting his professional studies 
with the most murked success, having! 
SNipst tae shoal of spricltore tering Sr eeaaea 
from hase ihe the Queen's University. It is mot 
they held these situations, but it is their 
which is worthy of notice. Several of those young men, 
Tumblest ‘claws of ssciely, are new ‘Alling inpartsnt aa 
wean eNae nyse saaeteenaat 


—What are your duties ae 
eens tae Board t—To vist sed de Teall 
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of the agricultural schools which are now in existence in Ireland !— 
T have areturn which will show them, and which 1 beg to 


deliver in. 
‘The same ia delivered in : 

The followirg is the Total Namber of “ Mopgn,” “Orprvany,” 
and “ Worknouss Acnicuvtunar Scuoots,” and “ Scnoon Ganpeys,” 
in each of the Pour Provinces :— 

Ulater, ee: ee - 
Manater,  - > . = 
Leinster, - - - - 
Connaught,- += - = 


Grand Total, 


* 9605, Can you give the Committee any evidence showing what 
has been the progress of the system ?—There were $3 model agri 
cultural schools on the 3lat of December, 1863; 43 ordinary 
eae achools ; 50 workhouse agricultural schools, and three 

1 gardens; making a total of 129. On my appointment, 
there were pe model agricultural schools, and 21 ordinary agri- 
cultural schools. 

9606. Is it part of your duty to. visit those schools }—Tt is. 

9607. What is the ral result of your inspection ; is it favour- 
able or the reverse |—Decidedly favourable. 

9608, Can you give the Committee any instances of favourable 
resulta ?—I recently visited the Mount Trenchard agricultural estab~ 
lishment on your Lordship's estate, and [have im been more 
gratified than I was by visiting that school. 

9609. Did you see that land before it was taken up for the 
purpose of a model farm and agricultural school !—I saw it before 

@ Commissioners made their arrangements with your Lordship, 
It was odld, wet, and poor; it is now very much improved, and 
that in so short a space of time as to be almost incredibles 

9610, How many acres are there attached to that school — 
Thirty English acres. With respect to the condition of that farm, 

beg’ to read the following extract from the report from the agri- 
culturist om the farm, for 1852. He says, “ Already many gentlemen 
of known and admitted al in agriculture have ex; their 


of their approval. They take every opportunity of visiting the 
farm, and watching the progress of the improvements.” 

9611. Are you aware that, in consequence of the effect of that 

tural school, the value of that land, under Mr. Griffith's 

valuation, las been considerably augmented, as compared with lands 
in its immediate vicinity {—I am. 

9612. Can you state, from your own observation, whether the 
model which is given of improved agriculture there, has extended 
to the neighbouring districts !—I am quite aware that it has. 





. 
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9613. That 8 local school, and ‘a school 1 
attached to it dire Hote een pete sew eat 
to the Committee in what way it is conn with the li 
national schools in the vicinity, and with how many such schools 
it in connexion 1—With three hools. 


national schools, and the model farm is in 
9616. How are the children of those separate national literary 
schools connected with the central model school !—The com- 
prising the industrial class at one school, attend at the echool, 
ona certain day, and work on the farm, and likewise receive 
tral instruction. 


onl . ‘Phose from another school attend on 

day of the week,and soon. In addition to that, there isa boarder's 

class. Four boarding pupils reside in the central 

and receive literary instruction from the teacher of one of 

Monteagle’s national schools, who attends every evening for that 
nrpose ; and they aleo receive agricultural instruction from Mr. 
'Connor, the agricalturist. 

9617, You have gone over the farming establishment there : 
baving been asked just now by a noble Lord with respect to the — 
dairy establishment at Glasnevin, will you stato what is the dairy” 
cstablishiment at this farm, and how it is conducted It is con- 
ducted remarkably well ; every thing connected with itand with all 
the arrangements is kept in the most beautiful, neat, and clean 
order. I have not seen any thing to surpass rein 

9618. How many cows are there in the dairy?—There were 
eight cows on the day I visited. 

9619. Are thove cows fed in the house, or do they graze }—They 
are house-fed, but are allowed to be out for an hour or two during 
the day for exercise. 2 

9620, There is not an internal fence in the whole of that farm, 
3 oon Sloe scl of Brandon —Tf, 

. Lorn Mowrmacue [as many persons y 
there be any inconvenience resulting from very au iama ek 
are supposed to be likely to be continaed by these small farms, 
does not the system of the agricultural school, on which you have 
given evidence, show how a larger farm may be combined with 
several national schools }—It does. 4 - 

9622, Bant or Wiextow.—In that case there mast be 
great local conveniences ; the farm must be central with 
the schools!—There is just another case of the kind 
Commissioners, in the county of Antrim ; but I think there 
bea oe many thronghout the country. 

9623. Is there no inconvenience felt with respect to the feeding 
of the children ; ix mut wl goad deal of tine vocspied gee 
eat their dinners and their breakfasts in conseqnence of the combi- 
nation of eho with agricultural insteaction in this manner !— 
ipeats tethers ony thaw spelticd lor tse ghome to dinner? 

4. ere any time apeci| t to. 
—There is no time ar xr F’ 
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9625. Loxp Mowrnacte of Brandon.—Are you perfeetly satisfied 
that practical good has resulted, and is likely to extend itself, from 
the agricaltaral training which has been deseribed {—There cannot 
be a doubt of it, 

9630. Do you consider that the namber of gardens in connexion 
with the national schools could be advantageously and secre 
augmented 1—Undoubtedly ; and the ordinary agricultaral 
aleo. I have here a list of 288 national schools, not in connexion 
with the agricultural department, having portions of land attached, 
varying from half au acre to two statnte acres, and capable of being 
cultivated as school gardens, on the allotment system. The 
quantity of land attached to each school is thirteen roods and thirty 

08. —[ The same iz delivered in.j—I have also a list, which Theg 
to hand in, of upwards of 300 national schools, where the teachers 
hare in no case fees than three acres in extent; and the 
greater number of these, I think, might be constituted * ordinary” 
agricultaral schools ; thus instilling into the minds of alarge ou 
of the rising generation correct principles of practical theo- 
retical agriculture, 

9631. Do you consider, from your knowledge of the habits of 
the Irish labourer, and above all, taking into necount the tendeney 
of te small farmer to eat caeg ra ten sero of is sage that 
it iso it importance that that know! en vation 
should fe axinated to the new class bei a are arising 
around ust—It is undoubtedly of great im nee. 

9632. Banu or Wickvow.—Do you think the Glaanevin Institu- 
tion will furnish a good supply of land stewards for gentlemen 
eotiag sack persons !—Yes ; and a great many have been so 
employ I 

oa, Loxp Mosresote of Brandon.—Is there action 
adopted by the conductors of the Glasnevin aacloatinesta for 
the purpose of commanicating agricultural instruction among them- 
selves 1—There is, 

9643. Has not there been of Jate a journal established, which is 
carried on by the pupils at Glasnevin, for the purpose of communi- 
cating such agricultaral instruction !—Yes; it is edited by the 
literary teacher, and contributed to by the pupils; there are four 
numbers already published ; it is called *The Journal of the Albert 
National Agricultural Training Institution ;" and with reference to 
that journal, since I left Dublin, I have had » proof of an article 
for the next number sent me. ‘This article is written by a pupil 
who was sent over by his Royal Highness Prince Albert to Ay 
trained at that institution ; it is entitled, “Stray notes on British 
Plants with relation to Agriculture.” 

9644. Do you think that the Neate text-books, publishod 
or sanctioned by the Board, are calculated to impart pat. agrieul- 
tural information (—They are undoubtedly. 

9645, Do you think they are sufficiently extensive on the 
subjects they embrace !—Scarcely sufficiently extensive ; wo wish 
for 4 more extensive text-book, which it is in contemplation to 
introduce into the agricultural schools, 

9646, Should you regard it as an improvement in your agricul~ 
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1526. You have stated that their joint education takes placo 
without any inconvenience, or any religious or ical excitement; 
have there been any complaints or cases of tism on either 
side connected with the joint education 0 inistered 1—No ; I 
do not recollect any cases of that description. 


March 23, 1804, 
The Right Honourable Alexander Macdonnell. 


2013. Cuammax.—Can you say any thing with respect to tho 
nioral conduct or as to the deyally ok chong men after leaving the 
training college !—With regard to their moral conduct, I can speak 
of it for the moat part only with reference to their conduct while 
within our walls: ats few cases indeed haye occurred in our 

department of immoral conduct on the part of teachers, 

male or female, With nd to their loyal conduct throughout 
Treland, I think that the fact that during the great agitation that 
took place in Ireland from 1842, with regard to the repeal of the 
Union, there were only four or five cases amongst all our teachers 
in which we had to dismiss any of them on account of taking any 
part in that agitation; and that afterwards, in the unbuppy affair 
of 1848, the same was the case, I think that those facts prove very 
srongly that on the whole the conduct of those teachers has been 
marked by a general absence of disloyalty: I do not pretend to 
say that they are all loyal men, but I say this, that it has been 
ved most completely that they have not been disloyal ; and that 

‘you com) their conduct during those years with what did 
occur in 1794, und on all former occasions, before the national ays. 
tem was introduced, you have a decisive of the wisdom of the 
English Government in establishing such a system of education as 
that which is now established in Trias 


April 17, 1854, 
Robert Sullivan, Hsq., ut.p. 


2870, Cuarmmay.—Will you state what you consider 
have made in raising officient teachers for the Irish National 
1—I am quite sure that we are making progress every year. 

Tt is quite observable not only with regard to the amount of their 
knowledge, but also with regard to their general appearance and 
character. In our present class we have 101 males from our country 
schools, and 45 females; we have also « special or extra training 
class of 60 males and 16 females. We haye alao 24 candidates or 
whom we allow to attend, subject to the rules of tho 

in asbrasting those 

know 





of your 
ies daring the whole period of their 


oT While heya und i 
G ey are under your sm 
occasionally or 5 ically o <i 
them for 


their time would not admit of it, considering the number of matters 
they have re However, every Fri ye ae eight of ae 
are employed in washing, making up, any ming their collars, an 
small articles of dress. 2 e 
sae Have Lay a ers ote ane Lee a a 
deci for the instruction 1e youl sin your 
Tarte ‘here is a book intended for tlnade of Gnalaare 
719. Does that book comprehend not only the ordinary branches 
of school instruction, but also instruction in household duties, such 
‘a8 attending upon the sick, and the discharge of the various domestic 
fonctions belonging to women !—There are special directions on all 


_ 9720. Is that book read in your establishment}—Constantly. I 
ave made it « practice that it’shall be read even by the children in 
the school. iRprire taially ces Ska 00 papa in alten 
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were scarcely over seen together but the arm of one was round 
‘the shoulder or the nock of the other : I donot think the clement of 
difference hud the slightest influence upon their feelings. 
9742. Were those two girls of different persuasions 1—One was a 
member of the Established Church and the other s Roman Catholic. 
9743. Have any i i 


the 
» Ey 
toed 
9744. Was this principio 
the price of 
ice H—1 


directing them, to know how far their conduct in after-life 
has corresponded with the promise which was afforded during their 
time of education ?—I have had many opportunities ; many ladios 
have called, and spoken favourably of their teachers, 

9747. Haye you known many instances in which ladies who have 
obtained from your recommendation teachers for their schools, have 

ied to you in cases of vacancy, again and again, to supply them 
with new sees Hoabiandy 3 when Pre recommend to ene 
to patrons, they contin’ ay again, but in some instances the; 
supply. themselves and pany themselves, z 
8. Still they have recourse to you and to your establizhment, 
to furnish thom with now teachors!—Constantly. 

9719. Have you any evidence of a contrary kind ; have you had 
Ca care by the Indies to whom you have furnished teachers, 
‘of the conduct of the teachers who were sent to them!—T never 
hoard a single instance of it; no patroness ever complained of a 

Seder ges nny sense make to the Com 

. ou WN; tions to make to rma 
which the ees of Tatrtetion in your department sale 
tended, or made more beneficial than it is now !—Indeed, at this 
moment, I am not prepared to suggest any thing, execpt that which 














fificult Sessoms ; 

short, various, and pleasing views of useful kno iy 
combining this knowledge with the principles of morality and 
religion, and showing how intimately connected their olgervance is 

and future iness ; and all this withvut aiming at 
the promotion of any parti opinions or doctrines.” I could not 
find ies cask contey aioe eer inion T 

gain, ol 


entertain of tho books of the National Board, ions 
are made to the Scripture Lessons of the Board, that they are 
mutilations of God's Word, sometimes in the language of the Douay, 
and sanctioned by a mixed Board. Here, too, in my hand, are 
Scripture extmicts used by the Fes a Education Society, 
which bad the sanction of the then Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin, Dr. Troy, and was approved of by the famous Bishop 
Dayle. Like the Scripturo Lessons of the the extracts are 
from the Gospel of Saint Luke ; and like the Scripture Lessons of 
the Board, they are sometimes in the words of the authorized and 
sometimes in the words of the Douay version ; and this is the book 
which the Rey. Robert Daly, district secretary of the society, 
reports to the Committee az in use in the Sunday echool at Powers 
court. Now, as to religious instruction, the rules of the National 
Board provide that there shall be one day for the separate religious 
: ai rasan of th We + Wil Dee Bon ee eal Dh 
a district ¢ Count) icklow Society. re} nt 
“ Every Saturday is epponeiathd: to religious and Tatorbatical oe 
struction. The Protestant children are taught in the morning ; and 
after they break up, as is usual at dinner raereione: 
-of their own persuasion instruct the Catholic children, 
in the evening.” Thus, every point which is supposed to be 2 
linr to the National System finds a parallel in this County Widow 
Education song and here we have among the su; ws of this 
society both the firmest friends and most detormin ents of 
the National System. We have Lord Fitzwilliam att he Rath- 
down, Lord Wicklow and Lord Powerscourt, the Right Honourable 
Henry Grattan, and the Right Reverend Robert Daly. When con- 
sieeiel with this eociety they oxpress.a hope thata al Govern- 
ment will take it up.” A paternal Government did take it up, and 
extended the very system then in existence in the County of Wiek- 
low to the whole oF freland ; and when that paternal Government 
found ters in doing so, some of these members of the County 
Wicklow Society branded these supporters with perjury, denounced 
them as doing the devil's work, and exhibited them before assembled 
multitudes as among the worst men in Ireland, “There may ‘be,” 
said x right reverend member of the County Wicklow Education 
Society, “There may be good men, supporters of the National 
Beard ; but of this T am sure, that amongst these supporters are to 
be found every bad man in the Trieh Chureh.” 

8175. Lond Branor ov Ossony.—Are you aequainted with the 

Heury Woodward !—I am. 


Reverend 
8176. I suppose you regard him as he is generally regarded, a» 
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ry that an expedient calculated to reconcile both, on a point of such 
great and general concern, would prove an acceptable present to 
the philanthropic, would greatly facilitate education, and be pro- 
ductive of national and permanent advantage. We are happy to 
announce that a compilation from the Holy Scriptures, directed to 
this desirable end, is at present in progress, under the auspices of 
this society, which, so far as it has gone, has received the appro- 
bation of distinguished and worthy clergymen of both persuasions.” 
I think it very important that the rules and regulations of this 
~ pociety should be clearly understood ; because it affords a complete 
justification of the system of the National Board. 


Oe er 


an 
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was arecord on the minutes defining the peculiar constitution 
of those schools, or laying down special regulations for their 
government, The Commissioners announced in their Third 
Report the fuct, that they had received permission to make 
grants to schools under the management of nuns and monks, 
on the usual conditions. It was expressly understood that 
applications were to be made upon the customary forms, that 
the parties seeking for assistance undertook that the rules of 
the Board should be observed as in all other National Schools, 
and that the Inspectors, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic; 
should have ample facilities for examining the children, point- 
ing ont defects, and suggesting the most efficacions means for 
their removal. In one or two instances Protestants joined in 
the applications for aid. There was no stipulation requiring 
that in all cases there should be day teachers, and that salaries 
was to be paid only to them; nor did the Commissioners call 
apon the ladies of the Convent, when the schools were under 
their exclusive superintendence, to afford specific information 
as to the appropriation of the grants. These Schools are 
generally extensive, and much more numerously attended 
than the common National Schools. Large sums are an- 
nually expended to keep them in repair, and to provide 
them with an ample supply of books and school apparatus. Mr. 
Cross admitted that, in a few cases, at an early period of the 
Board's proceedings, grants were made to fit up, enlarge, 
and repair schools of this kind; but that the practice haying 
been deemed objectionable, had been for many years discon- 
tinued, and that the pecuniary assistance now awarded was 
limited to salary and books. 

The Roman Catholic Clergy attach more than ordinary im- 
portance to the education given to the poor children of their 
communion by the nuns, many of whom devote their lives 
entirely to this benevolent object. It was a natural result 
that those Schools should be established wherever Con- 
vents are built. The namber under the Board on the 31st 
of December, 1853, was 204, in which are included four or 
five schools in connexion with Monasteries; the number of 
children attending them was 44,157; and the total amount of 
salary paid in that year was £4,389 7s. Gd. The value of the 
aid given by the Commissioners in shea beep an 

« 
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Return called for by the Committee. Mr. Cross explained 
that in this description of schools the salaries are paid by a 
per centage on the average daily attendance of the children. 
Tt appears that the average amount of salary to each school 
does not exceed £40 in the year,and that the annual cost for 
the education of each child is only 4s, Industrial instruction 
has been carried out upon an extensive scale, and with suc- 
cessful results in many of the Convent Schools. ‘The work 
executed by the pupils is of a superior character, and of great 
variety. Tt has found ready purchasers at remunerative 
prices. By fostering habits of industry, and providing useful 
employment for the female population, industrial teaching has 
contributed largely to the material prosperity of the country. 
As an illustration of the amount of good that may be eflected, 
even in one school, we transcribe the following statement from 
the evidence of the Rev. Dominick Murphy, of Cork, a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, and one of the most active supporters of 
the National System in that part of Ireland:— 
fh 9360, Can a0 Bice ths C the Liat attr be information as to the state of ine 
abeterber gape 

the schools. There is one, 
rock ; there are 200 j 


iildren att it; the 
ins been, in 1852, £1,101 17, odes i 
this time in 1854, it has boen £453 Jas. 9d. In 


and it on increasing 
£772 %. 3d. ieee ey Sisters of Aes 7 
Mees ouae cy tuee tee only Sec cehe teat the ond for thoes age 
made uj returns mont 
months the sum ese 12, Nd. 
‘6561. Lony Bistor ov Dowx.—What is the nature of the 
work which is done?—Crotchet-work, noteing, making nets for 
knitting, cpegers ate and embroidery ; ‘embreldering ‘ow muslin, 


lering on 
6962, Viscount CLaxcarrr.—Up to what ih a ey 
remain in the Convent Industrial Zehaule? ls?—In some ee 

ial US thay ane Boog cx ston YoRea ae eee 

to twenty years of ago.” 


Similar testimony, showing the advantages derived from this 
species of education taught in Conventual 1 
given by the Rev. M, Kieran, p.»., of Dundalk, from whose 
evidence we have taken extracts, 

Several officers of the Board, and other witneesce He 
Protestant Eases Barco) Cathal, spoken, tha igen a 

ry of Convent Schools as regards their or 
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ganization, discipline, neatness, cleanliness, apparatus, sanitary 
regulations, the deportment of the children, their proficiency, 
and the unvarying attention bestowed upon their moral and 
religious culture. This may be attributed to the intellectual 
qualifications and moral influence of the greater number of 
the ladies who devote themselves exclusively to the educa- 
tion of the poor. Mr. Kavanagh stated, that “ considering the 
class of life and social position to which the majority of ladies 
who become nuns belonged, seeing that they are chiefly the 
daughters, sisters, and near relatives of persons of station and 
property among the Catholics, as.a general rule, they all get an 
excellent education; in fact, the best that the country afforded.” 
Many schools under the superintendence of nuns have be- 
come excellent nurseries for teachers, though not recognised as 
such by the Commissioners ; and they have supplied the ordinary 
National Schools with schoolmistresses, admirably qualified for 
the discharge of their duties. Dr. Sullivan's testimony in re- 
ference to the excellent working of Nunnery Schools during 
the time he was an Inspector under the Board, is particularly 
valuable. We regret that we have not space to inserta larger 
portion of it. From the period he held that office until he 
relinquished it, the Scripture Lessons and all the other books 
of the Board were very generally read, and no difficulty was 
felt in carrying out the National System in its full integrity. 
His account of the satisfactory management of the Newry 
Convent School, under the Right Rey. Dr. Blake, an old and 
tried friend of the National System, proves that although 
schools in connexion with Roman Catholic religious bodies 
must, from their very nature, be practically exclusive, yet, 
that Protestant children might attend them without the 
slightest danger to their faith. Tn his report on that school in 
1835, Dr. Sullivan observes: — 


“From the cirvumstance of its connexion with the Convent, it must be 
aoe to the education of Roman Catholic children only, for te 
to rend thar children there, 


vi nll day on Sat 
ae Principles of toelr ralgioa.” 


The principal objection urged against these schools by the 
Protestant adversaries of the Board, and by many persons 
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under the direction of persons only of one communion, may 
be considered to bear distinctive stamp."* 

Lord Stanley must have foreseen that he was impeding 
united education when he consented that schools under 
nuns should receive assistance from the funds of the State, 
through the medium of the National Board; but his Lord- 
ship may have, at the same time, felt that he was justified 
by considerations of sound policy in adopting that course. 
The members of several religious associations or confta- 
ternities in Ireland, says an able writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review, have made obligation to “assist in in- 
structing the ignorant, teaching the catechism, read- 
ing books of piety for the improvement of others, pre- 

children for their first communion, and visiting the 
sick. The natural consequence followed, that some of the 
most extensive and best conducted schools in Ireland are 
under the direction of Catholic Religious Teachers.” Many 
of these institutions were established at a great expense, 
Jong before the National System was founded; and they 
would have increased and flourished even if the Government 
had refused to contribute to their support. But with this 
important difference; they would not have been under the 
salutary restrictions imposed by the Commissioners for the 
management of National Schools; they would have been 
more exclusively Roman Catholic in their character and 
practices, There would have been no combined system of 
non-sectarian instruction for four hours every day; no series 
of class-books impregnated with the spirit of morality and 
religion, and yet containing nothing of a political or theolo- 
gical nature that could offend the leaders of any party, or the 
professors of any creed; no prohibition of denominational 
ceremonies, signs, and symbols, during the time of secular 
teaching; no system pg om under officers of different 

ES Aah alpen f attended by Protestant: 


been adduced fie the ladles have ever aéteripted to 
m. It is true hore! ae School, referred to in the 
joined the the 
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religious persuasions to promote the efficiency of the schools, 
and to check abuse. On the contrary, every thing would 
have been strongly tinged with Roman Catholic religious 
teaching. Under such circumstances, the Convent Schools, 
if they had been refused Government assistance, would have 
become antagonistic institutions to the National Schools, em- 
ploying every species of influence at the command of the 
Roman Catholic clergy to destroy a mixed system of educa- 
tion. 
Protestants who regard schools under conventual superin- 
tendence with so much distrust and alarm, would do well to 
consider the question in this point of view. They are loud 
in their complaints that the rules of the Board are frequently 
violated in schools of this class, That this is the fact the 
evidence furnishes sufficient proof. There is no doubt that a 
laxity of practice is likely to occur in all schools under the 
sole management of Protestants or Roman Catholics when 
they are attended almost wholly by children of one religious 
persuasion. It has been stated by impartial witnesses, that 
in the Presbyterian Schools public worship is frequently 
celebrated, and that in Nunnery Schools irregular practices 
of various kinds have taken place. The obvious and only 
remedy is a more efficient system of inspection, and a plain, 
simple, and intelligible code of rules applicable to all schools. 
Let these regulations be so framed as not to encroach on any 
religious principle. Circulate them so widely that they shall 
be in possession of every manager of a National School, and of 
the public at large. Employ effective means to remove 
any misconception of their object and meaning. Give due 
notice of the consequences which will result from their in- 
fringement; and then, should cases arise which require inter 
ference on the part of the Board, the decision, if 

firmly carried out, will soon put an end to abuses of every” 
description. 

Whatever may be the defects in the management of Con- 
vent Schools, Protestants who view them with so much sus- 
picion ought to feel that, whilst under the Board, and 
governed in accordance with its rules, they cannot become 
instruments of proselytism, It is in them, principally, that 
the female population in the Roman Catholic districts receive 
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the inestimable blessings of a literary, moral, industrial, 
domestic, and religious education. To dissever these schools 
from connexion with the National Board by direction of 
the Government, or by any rash interference on the part 
of the Roman Catholic clergy, would be fraught with 
the most prejudicial results. The Rev. Michael Kieran, 
v.v., Parish Priest of Dundalk, and Vicar-General of the 
Arehdiocese of Armagh, expresses a strong opinion on this 
point in his excellent evidence before the Committee. His con- 
cluding observations are well worthy of consideration. “The 
education given in the convents,” he obseryes, “is not one 
which an English Statesmen should disapprove of, I know 
that the children are taught to love and respect their sove- 
reign; I know that they leave the school with a deep sense 
of the blessings which they receive there; and when they 
reflect that the British Government has been the means of ~ 
conferring upon them those blessings, the effect upon their 
minds, I think, must be to attach them to England, and 
* promote that kindly feeling between the two countries which 
is very desirable. If the system were touched, and particu- 
larly if the connexion with the convents were broken, I 
certainly think our confidence in the system would be gone. 
We certainly could struggle on without it, but we could not 
do so without imposing « great burthen upon the people, and 
“appealing to feelings which might be well not to disturb.” 
It is as much for the interest of the Roman Catholic body in 
Treland, as it is for the benefit of the public at large, that the 
Convent Schools should retain their anion with the Board; 
but that no departure from the principles of the National 
System should be permitted to take place in them; that they 
should not be aided out of the funds of the State, except in 
cages where the educational wants of the localities absolutely 
require the establishment of additional National Schools of 
that class; and that they should not be allowed to supersede 
vested National Schools, capable of accommodating all the 
children in the locality requiring and willing to receive in- 
struction under the National System, or to interfere with any 
schools in which united education exists. 





EVIDENCE. 


March 2, 1854. 
Maurice Cross, Esq. 


291, Lorn Brsuor or Ossonx.—There are a number of schools 
under nuns ?—There are. 

292. Haye you ever heard that there is the observance of grea 
irregularity with respect to this rule in those schools 
others }—I cannot state, from my recollection, that there hay 
but I should not positively sony Ons is the caso. 

346. Eant or Hannownr.—Do you receive information of viola~ 
tions of the rales from other parties than the Inspectors !—Fre- 


juently. 
. ‘SIT Lonp Brsnor or Dowx.—Have you any reason to believe 
that violations of the rules are peculiar to one religions body t—I 
should say not. T answered a question, i "that it 
was impossible, without a statistical statement of the number of 
complaints which come up, to answer such & question with perfect 
accuracy. £ 

BOT. Bane or Desanr.—You stated that one of the queries re- 
specting the vested schools was, “Is the school attached to any 
convent or religious establishment?” What rales guide the Commis- 
sioners in their proceedings with reference to the answer which 
they may receive to that query!—The object of the information 
asked for is merely to ascertain whether the school is in connexion 
with a conventual establishment; the Commissioners are at in 
tho first instance, what schools are connected with such otablishe 
ments ; but if they found that a non-vested school bad been removed 
in the interval from its original site, and had become connected 


ralarics, 

509, Ban. or pe baa ts when has that power been vested 
in the Commissioners !—Immediately after the formation of the 
Board, and with your Lordships’ consent, The Commissioners took 
schools under convents into connexion very soon after they began 
to discharge their official functions, ¥ 

510. Cuammax.—ls this the h to which you refer: 
“Tho pamphlet objects to our ‘siving aid to schools i connexion 
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Sa 2 poked monasteries, or other religious bodies, Upon thi 
nication with Tord Stanley, when he was 
+ he thought it desirable, as we did, that 
brought under our euperin and 
ail grant aid to them ; inde, sal Tae 
to which I 


given’ to take schools into connexion with 
ent of monks. 

. Viscount Cuasoanty.—T 
aa is the salary of the teacher 
number of the children in the The Sauipe of 
salaries by a per-centage apou the average dail ae 
in attendance applios exclusively to convent eel 

han ae it party eomrent schools 1—It tes and not to 


of the num! | convent schools 1 
on the Slat December, 1853, in 


738. sega Bisnop or Dows, Will you explain what convent 
schools arc }—A convent school means of course a school in connexion 
with a convent. 

739, Ean. or Wickiow. —But not necessarily draing part of the 
convent }—Not necessarily. A convent school may be established 
adjacent to a convent. 


‘40. It may be established at a distance from a convent in the 
same town or village (—Yes, but under the management of the ladies 
of the convent. 

TA1. Lonp Fixcant.—By convent schools, do you mean schools 
attached only to female convents !—Entirely female convents. 

742. Viscouxr Hurcurmsox—Are there not some schools in con- 
nexion with monasteries !—There are some schools in connexion with 
monasteries. I am speaking now only of convents having schools in 
connexion with them for female children. A more correct way to 
expross it would be, a fomale school under the direction and ma- 
nagement of nuns. Ido not include in the number I have given the 
few monks’ schools which receive aid from the funds at the disposal 
of the Commissioners. 

743, Lorp Mowrsaqur of Brandon—Do you include in that re- 
turn the schools under the Sisters of Yer. 

744. Lory Brsnor or Ossony.—Is the mode of paying, in the 
case of the monks’ schools, the same as in othe Sian make 
schools are not paid according to salaries, because the aie 
selves are the teachers. 

745. Eart or Hasrowny.—Are the ladies of the convents the 
crt eee a eae yy are. ‘hey 

n all cases?—There may be one or two exceptions ; 
aro almost all of them under the ladies of the convent, The total 
amount of salaries paid to those schools by such per-centage, for the 
sume period of time, was £4,232 154; the average, therefore, of 
salaries paid to that class of schools I have computed nai 
more than £40 to each ; and the average amount paid, 
consideration the number of children attending those echoola Shieh 





erage number of children in attendance, 
* : agers 


sak a Brana on 

it not come in your: 

trial her de! is vale bras iven im them, oe 
descriptions of work, many of which are tinported 

countries, thus adding necessarily to the fiir iste 

schools, as com with the ea ‘wie ek 
indoetvil training is not given 1 Ware our such ratuleg is given 

is an additional expense. 

752. Is it Ete or wt ot Cre ae ee ‘in those 
religious echools of the convents, it is in the ordinary schools 
under the Board!—Yes, There is a strong and increasing 
on the part of the nuns to obtain special aid from 
industeial instraction ; there are several schools where 


struction is given, and the Commissioners assist in 
bisirrrd sri Siting ® certain amount of salary mnlor fcnibad 


3 Vi recount Crancantr.—Are the industrial schools in con 
ion n with the nunneries under the 
sioners in any way !—Yes ; the Com 
industrial echools connected with nun 
should be observed, The children who attend the industrial 
must belong to the nati 
however, do not preven’ 
daring that time for the purpose 
work executed in those Latah 
that a fixed number of hours shall be given for the literary 
tion of the children, who are thus taken for a time from iti 
school into a separate room. The number of hours mys le 
PaN [tals in particular cases, in those echools, is not four 
it is 
774, Do the Commissioners take cognizance what those 
are ; ure there any specified hours iT toon of paar 
Board states the hours at which the industrial class 


and the extent of time set apart for secular plein 
‘775. Snbject to the approval of the Sone lone Pt 
798, Eaxt or Desant.—aAre the reports of the Inspectors 

to these different classes of schools generally more or lees. 

tory with reapect 


quence is, that a 
rs of achools 
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799. Are the re of the Inspectors more or less satisfactory 
as relating to the different classes of schools, conventoal, monastic, 
clerical, or lay ; that is to say, is there any one class of schools 

ich the reports are generally more or less satiafactory 
are ‘ing the other classes }—No, I cannot say from 
Sesillectlon that there is 

800. In the conventual and monastic schools, is the education 
strictly confined to Roman Catholic children, or is there mixed edu- 
cation }—The convent schools, like all others under the Board, must 
be bona side open to children of all religious denominations ; but, on 
account of the peculiar and distinctive character of those schools, 
Protestants of course do not generally attend them ; there may be a 
ease or two in which a very few Protestant children do attend; but, 
agen they are exclusive schools, subject to the rules of the 

|, both as regards religious as well as secular instruction. 

807. Do you think there is any difference between the educational 
attainments of the children in difforent districts of Ireland, or in 
those different classes of schools ?—I have beard ome of the Inspec- 
tors remark, with reference to that point, that the children in somo 
provinces in Ireland were naturally quicker than in others. 

808. Buta distinction has not been drawn as to the pupils in 
those different classes of schools receiving a higher system of educa- 
tion in the one than in the other?—No, 

809, In fact, the literary education you consider to be the same 
in all those classes of schools, whether monastic, conventual, clerical, 
or lay !—Yees ; the system of literary instruction is much the same, 
generally speaking ; but I am quite persuaded, that in the conren- 

schools the literary instruction is conducted with even greater 
ad and snecess than in many of the ordinary schoola. That 
is caused by the fact of the convent schools being conducted by a 
number of Indies of superior acquirements, whose vow and duty it 
is, according to their religious order, to attend particularly to the 
éducation of the poor, pe who take the greatest pains in promoting 
their literary, moral, and religious instraction. Their schools are 
models with regard to discipline, neatness, and cleanliness ; in fact, 
the convent schools present, generally, the best specimens of secular 
education that Ireland can produce. This favourable state of things 
arises from the circumstance, as I have before remarked, that there 
are several ladies employed in euch school for this special purpose, 
and who are generally well qualified to give literary instruction, 
and who pay the greatest attention, not merely to the accular, but 
to the social and domestic education of the children. 

817. Earn or Hannowny.—Are the convent schools at all training 
schools for female teachers ?—I do not at this moment recollect the 
schools in which they may, themselves, have trained teachers ; but 
the Board does not recognise them as training institutions. 

818. Do you understand that theyare, infact, nurseries of teachers t 
—Many excellent teachers have been trained by the ladies them- 
pie in those schools, and sent out to conduct other schools under 


819. Loup Moxrzaaux of Brandon.—In man: instances have not 
those who have been trained in convent schools in works of industry, 
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Le 1—All cles 2 ste ges bable dts eigpabi acs 
clergy rgymen take vows, and some en on 
monastic institutions ; but numbers of men and of women enter 
monastic institutions and take vows, and who are not ent. 
‘The term monk in Ireland would not convey to a single lie 
the idea of the person being necessarily, or at all, a priest. There 
are soveral priests in Ireland, however, who have become monks. 

2700. Are you gatisfied that those monks are not Roman Catholic 

en 1\—Certainly ; of nothing am T more certain. 

1. Eant or Hannowny.—Could they officiate at mass !—No ; 
nor can they administer any sacrament, nor perform am valine 
acerdotal function ax such ; they do not even preach, ty Ny pers 
form no clerical function whatever, not even such as are analogous to 
those which are performed by what are called lay-nssistants in the 
Established Charch. They inetruct the poor, live in secluded com- 
manities, and observe the vows and discipline of their particular 
order or confraternity. 

2730, Lon» Pixaart.—You were asked whether before granting 
nid to @ monks’ school, any examination of the teacher was made, 
and you said that none was made. After the grant has been made, 
have you found any deficiency in the teaching, or any want of 
information on the of the teachers in such cases !—Quite the 
contrary ; I should have added to my answer, that, considering tho 
Slaer of fife and social position to which the Tuajorty of ladies who 
become nuns belonged, seeing that they are chiefly the daughters 


and sisters and near relatives of persons of station and property 


amongst the Catholics ; as a general rule they all get an oxcellent 
education, indeed the best afforded in the country. There is no 
officer connected with the Board who could have the slightest doubt 
of their general qualifications, of their qualifications being superior 
to those of the whole body of our female teachers in Ireland, 

2731. The question is not strictly confined to female convents, 
but is rather directed to the Christian Brothers’ schools ?—We have 
bat one Christian Brothers’ school. We have four schools under 
other monks, and they are superior to the ay of national 
schools ; in fuct, we examine the teachers through the schools, 
which is one of the best wayx, 

2732. Lonp Moxrxacte of Brandon—The result of such exami- 
nation is favourable }—Decidedly so, in both cases, 


April 27, 1864. 
Robert Sullivan, Esq,, tu.v. 


2881. Onarntax.—What would be, in your opinion, the result 
of withdrawing the grants of the Board from those nunnery schools } 
—The extract which I have read from my report on the Newry 
nunnery school contains my opinion, and, I think, the whole argu- 
ment, on the subject. I consider them most efficient and most use. 
ful schools. The national schoolmistresses who have been educated 
in them have always distinguished themselves in onr triini 
schools, ‘The result of withdrawing our grants from then weal 





ti 
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be, that they would go on without our superin 
cour books ; in fact, they would go on 
Formby's A which lie has just published, 
sanction of Archbishop Cullen. 


2882. Viscount Craxcanty—You ey peeertans 


iy hnbit was to examine the children in the presenco 
teacher, and also to make him examine his classes, and go on 
the usual business in my presence ; but I never examined 
himself as to the accuracy or extent of his knowledge 
2883. In the nunnery schools you assumed that the nun was 
¢ four nunnery schools which I had 
‘ell-qualified lay 


2884, Banu or Desant.—tIs not the system in th 
schools, in fact, a system of separate education }—In pra 
not in theory or in principle. 

2885. But is there any practical inapection exercised with respect 
to the regu ions of a nunnery school —I have already stated to 
your Lordships my opinion of nunnery schools, as founded spon my 

‘ical knowl of the five that wore under my inspection from 


832 to the ond of 1837. - 
Freount betes 
them. 
Parliament for t 
nunne) 
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June 2, 1854. 
The Rev. Michael Kieran, p.v, 


feared that there were principles in it which would be brought 
into operation sooner or later to destroy the faith of the people. I 
do not think that those suspicions and ‘are altogether removed, 
at least in certain quarters ; but I think they have been considerably 
diminished by the connexion of the convents with the national sys- 
tem. AsT have already observed, that connexion has inspired us 
with the greatest confidence in the Board, and the eystem, and led 
us to believe the Government really meant to give us a fair system 
of education. I may alco state what has been already referred to, 
that the nuns donot only impart to the children the blessings of a” 
moral and religious education, but also an industrial odueation, As 
Thave already stated, they have established at Dundalk a school, 
atan ag Paper £1,100, for giving industrial education. The same 
system been carried ont in Drogheda and Newry; and Iam 
(Ss scekt std made, it would be found that a great amount 
of money distributed by the nuns among the children, in 
the shape of wages ; and in thia way the nuns are not only givi 
a religious and moral education, but enabling the poor af Trend te 
earn for themselves 2 respectable livelihood. The education given 
in the convents is not one which an English etateetnan should dis- 
of. LI know that the children are tanght to love and regi 
ir Sovereign; I know that they leave the echool with 
sense of the blessings which they have received there ; and when 
emir the eatin BF foeainonh bane the ee eae 
upon them those blessi ie effect uy jeir mi 
think, must be to attach them taf Jand, and etal that kindly 
ing between the two countries which is very desirable. Lf the 
system were touched, and particularly if the connexion with the 
convents were broken, I certainly think our confidence in the system 
would be gone. We certainly could srnagle on without it, but we 
could not do so without imposing a great burthen upon the people, 
and appealing to feelings which it might be as well not to disturb. 
6745. Entertaining the opinion that you do of the advantages of 
the convent schools to the ‘ise? classes in Ireland, and the confi- 
dence which their connexion with the national system inspires in 
the minds of the Roman Catholic clergy and laity, do You cect to 
any of the restrictions which are now imposed hy the |, with 
regard to religious instruction being given at particular times, and 
as to all prayers or any act of public worship being reserved to the 
time of religious instruction }—I do not. 
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been Inid before the Committee is, that they are permitted to attend 
them while of tender 256, and that they are withdrawn as soon a3 
rare capable of understanding what is taught there; have 
any inguiry in reference to that statement !—Yes ; I made 
Apgree inquiry upon that subject. From the 586 schoola, which were 
all that had 10, or npwards of 10 Roman Catholics on the rolls, we 
obtained the following return :—of Protestants under eight years of 
attending those 586 schools, there were 7,080; of Roman 
ies: eight years of age there were 5,163 ; of Protestants 
between eight and eleven years of there were 7,963 ; of Roman 
Catholics between eight and eleven, there were 5,607 ; of ‘Protestants 
above eloven, there were 7,640 ; of Roman Catholics above eleven 
years of ene, there were 4,826; making a gross total of 38,279 
children of both denominations attending those schools, 

10085. Lorp Mowreacte of Brandon.—You are aware that a 
great number of the national schools are under the patronage of the 
priests 1—Yos, 

10086, Taking into account the political and religious feclings of 
Treland, are you surprised that a considerable number of Protestants 
should not wish to attend those schools /—I am not surprived that 
Protestants should decline sending their children to schools under 
the patronage of Roman Catholic priests. I think there is a strong 
conviction upon the minds of Protestants that the regulations of the 
National Board are insufficient to protect their children from having 
their faith tampered with. 

10087. If it is a natural feeling that Protestants should be disin- 
clined to send their children to schools under the patronage of Roman 
Catholic wen, do you think there is any ions unnatural in 
Roman Catholics being disinclined to send their children to schools 
under the patronage of Protestant clergymen 1—I do not think there 
is, in general, any euch disinclination on the part of Roman Catholies. 
There is a great disinclination on the part of the priests that Roman 
Catholics should send their children to Protestant schools ; the efforts 
requisite to be made by the priests to prevent their doing so, prove 
that there is no disinclination on the part of the parents to send 


10090. Have you known any instances of proselytism taking 
place, or being attributed to the managers of such schoolst—Not one, 
as eager proselytism from the Protestant faith, to that of the 
Church of Rome ; but I have known cases of the reverse. 

10091. Do you mean that in nationul echools the reverse has 
‘been the case1—Yes ; I have heard of more than two or three very 
well authenticated cases, in which the master himsclf beeame a 
convert, aud was dismissed by the Roman Catholic clergyman from 
the superintendence of his school. 

10092, What is the case with respect to proselytism as connected 
with the Church Education schools, more especially in the west 
of Ireland; have you known any cases of proselytism from tho 
Roman Catholic faith to the Protestant faith connected with the 
Chareh Education schools ?—No, I do not know any euch ; Ido not 
mean to say that such may not occur, I have been made acquainted 
with cases in which Roman Catholic children attending thosaotees 
a 
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have become Protestants, in consequence of the conversion of their 
Fan te oleae 


clergyman, and statod that they wi 
to be taught the Church Catechism; that was the case with 
to five or six Soreapeerien pve ‘own school, 
0093, Considering the gut of schol in rere prose- 
Soren assuming it to be a good 
of the two parties, which of the two ity oa ope 
or the Chureh Education system, fe most likely Aaa 
to the Established Church from the Roman Catholic faith 
Sermon the. Loree Education system, i 
rom at all wu 
Gatton me feel jealous 
Catholics do feel jealous of it. 


10097. Is it a rule of tho Board to xoqaire of 
dition of receiving secular education, that they 
pa or receive religious instruction, contrary 

ir parents’ desire !—I know nothing about the 


pen O08, On the 16th of May, 1848, that Board of 
religions i 
igious persuasions, 


schools.” Tn what respect does 
rule of the national system of edi 


fl e 
i th 
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desirous of attend~ 
that differ from the 
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PART XV. 
LIMITS OF PARENTAL AUTHORITY. 


1, Examination upon the objection, that while it fs maintained that parents, 
though wrong, are legally justified in withholiting the Bible from thelr 
children, it is still posible, under the nationnl system, to receive such 
children into schools where Scriptural instruction is daily given. 2. Allow- 
ance to be made for the private judgment of those who do not consider 
themselves bound to afford secular instruction unless they can also impart 
religious instruction. 3, Examination on the course to be pursued by the 
Board in the event of any child wishing to be instracted in the Bible con+ 
trary to the expressed wishes of his parent. 


March 16, 1854. 
The Most Reverend Richard Whately, p.v., Archbishop of 
Dublin. 


1402. Loxp Brsnor ov Ossony.—Did your Grace, in addition to 
the objection which has been now stated, ever hear that on the part 
of those ee bu legen oh tec igen i to ew hes national 
aystem in Ireland, there was this objection, that while they regarded 
parents as having a right to withhold the Bible from thee children 
if they pleased, in the only sense in which a man can be said to 
have the right to do any thing wrong, that is to say, that no other 
man has a right to Reveees him, yet that they thought in the sight 
of God a parent so doing was committing a great sin, and that they 
refused to carry out such parent's direetions, on the ground that 
they thought they would be partakers in his sin; did you ever bear 
that objection madet—L have heard something like that, as far as 
T can anderstand it, put forward; but there was a great deal of in- 
distinetnees in the mode in which the objection was very often 
urged. I have heard it from soveral, who did not clearly jain 
to me whether it was their intention that the parents id be 

ool, when it was 
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1403. nestion is, in the first whether haa 
ever ioe Sheets 11 could Legere ree ei 


amounted to. 
1404. Does Gi ive that, if Tad under 
ss Oar sere een 
aght to be wrong, because the parent wished it !— 


rent made that the condition of his sending his child to the 
mica 1—Cortainly. par 
1407. Now, if a clery regards n parent as wrong in - 


holding the Bible from his child, and a8 committing a sin in so doing, 
is he not justified, upon just the same principle (though be i 
be so right as you are in his estimate of what is wrong) te 


to reecive that child, and to withhold the Scriptures from him 
do not think you can be sid to withhold the Sori from 
by merely not forcing them upon him, if you offer the child the best 
key to the Scriptures, viz., the power of reading. You cannot moro 
effectually withhold the Scriptures from the people Rr 
them anable to read; but if he teaches him to read, and gives hint 
by that means a key to the Scriptures, either at the present time or 
at some fature time, I cannot conceive that he can be 
withholding the Scriptures from 
with him, hut docs not compel do so against the will 
apie especially when the consequence of attempting to 
jim to read the Scriptures would probably be 

would withdraw the child from the school altogether, 

1408. T presume that it is only in that sense that 
said to be compelled, and that your Grace hardly bel 
is sometimes said, that there are Church Edacation schoo 
in which there are children reading the Bible against the will of - 
their parcnts }—TI cannot take upon myself to specify what takes — 
place in evory individual case, 

1409. Would not the general operation of such a rule, that 
child in attendance upon a school, who is capable of i 
should receive daily instructions in the Scriptures, be to 
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child of a parent who was unwilling that he should read the Scrip- 
tures from being sent to the school !—Yee, L think 20, 

1410, Then, properly apeaking, th the word “compulsion” 
is used, there is no compulsion exercised upon the children who at- 
tend the school, for they all read the Scriptures voluntarily (—Bat 
{ was observing just now, that the mode in which many persons 
have expressed themselves, when they spoke of its being sinful to 
allow a parent such control over his children, seems obviously to 
lead to the conclusion that parents onght to be compelled to send 
their children to school : because to permit them to withdraw their 
children from reading the Bible might be sid to be making yourself 
the partaker of their sin. 

1411. Does your Grace think that men ought to be restrained by 
law from every thing that it is sinful for them to do 1—Of course not. 

1412, Un what ground do you think that aman who maintains 
that it is sinful for a parent to withhold the Bible from hia child 
would also go on to maintain that the mt ought to be made by 
Jaw to give the Bible to his child ?!—I never said 40. I said that 
those who consider that you are a partaker of the (U's sin in con~ 
senting to teach the children to read, without insisting upon the 
reading of the Bible, would, on the same principle, as far as 1 under- 
stand it, require that the parent should be obliged to send bis child 
to nechool where he reads the Bible; because it is in his eras 
effectually to preclude his child from reading the Bible, as if he went 
to school and read some other book alone. 

1413. No donbt the result would be the same as it regards tho 

mt or the child, that the patron of the school or the schoolmaster 
4s not the agent in one case, and he is the agent in the other; does 
not that make a difference 7—I cannot admit that the teaching a 
child to read, offering him to read the Bible if his parent will allow 
him, but not insisting upon his being excluded from the school if he 
does not, is excluding him from ing the Bible. 

1414. But do you conceive that that is so plainly a fanatical and 
absurd objection, that it deserves no consideration at all when enter- 
tained conscientiously avd acted upon by many persons1—I have 

on very intimate terms with many, and have a high esteem for 
many persons who have considered that they are bound to afford ao 
ade instraction, except to those who shall be required to receive 


religious instruction. T have not eae course they were puts 


suing a wise one, but I have always allowed them the exercise 
a their own judgment, and I wish them to allow me the free exercise 
mii 


‘ine. 

1415, There is a third point of objection which has been made ; 
has it ever reached your Grace's ears that this ebjection has been 
distinctly put forward, that a child might have formed a just con~ 
ception of its duty to its parent, so far as to believe that it was bound 
to obey its parent in all lawful things, and yet might regard a com- 
mand not to learn the Bible as an unlawful command, but that such 
‘a child attending a national school, however urgent to be taught the 
Bible, could not be taught it if the parent forbad it; has your Grace 
ever heard that clergymen of the Church of England havo felt that 
they ought not to put themselves in such a position as to be obliged 
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eee a fow such casos, though very few, have come before 
= a tell him to retire at sach an hour, when the time for 
reading the Bible or learning the Chureh Catechism is appointed ; and 
if the next day the child attehds, nevertheless, the patron is at fall 
liberty, as far as the Board is concerned, to su ie paront 
ben crane al ranged his mind in the interim, and is wi ling that the child 
1420. eee that the parent has not changed his mind, and 

to the Moet tells Hees tron or the roa tates that he 

s not changed his mind, and dont his child has remained during 

the reading of the Bible in disobedience to his command, what ought 
to be the conduct of the master of the national school, or of the 
Cen of the national school, in such a case }—I can only speak of 
sos tee procedure of the Bourd is; we never intertéra 4 in such a 


Taal. Tn such a case if complaint were made by the it to the 
that, contrary to the express conimunication of his wishes 
to the patron and to the master, the child had remained for reli 
instruction, docs your Grace say that the Board would say, * 
is no concern of ours !"—The case has never actually cet bt 
Thave no doubt they would. They would say, * You should rake 
your child obey you better ; pues it is your own look out.” We should 
certainly not interfere ; at least as far as my judgment goes. Bat 
the case haying never ‘oceurred, Tam speaking on! ae, 


Norz.—An esteemed and learned friend has called our attention 
following romarkable 
ferns ibstituting 


‘nt 
Treen the Ghurek Ba Education 
is a verbatim translation from the tale 
“It appears dangerous to make this novel elaim, that, conti to the 
hitherto observed in the Church, the sans of Jews are to be 
ist the will of their nts. And for this there is a twofold reason— 
one, ind joed, on aigeen duet ‘th the faith ; for, chp oe not yet having 
fall ager they ty ight be conly ledeced ty thes poreas cone 
4 migi ine ul 4 to 
te ty Bnden ‘made in igvorance, a Be ether a d 
is 
Clee a ee oeceaie a po corey Ree aie 
as he continues in his mother’s womb, fa. uot, iit re- 


Sr reel rere egy 


ieee pa wm beta cn ri of ee for as 
ar dintae “rated tlh rede wes uid 

‘hence, as an ox or a hore belongs to one, so that he can use 
hen he wl according to the civil Inw, a bia own eacluaite Ratrieat;® 

it follows from the natural law that as son, until he has the use of rengon, 

Tatorremsla vansier tid care of his fathioe. Pyireerpiterke ould 
Spot Ss Sec us cnc poe 

ea 


a 
‘but by sation j ade has pepe 
a but by pers even 
era pirat se Sr toe wate 


* It is thos fn the original; 1 know no wynonyme for it in our language. 
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and I think that was the motive why the synod did not enter into 
the question of the national system generally, that it was decided on 
by the and they would not interfere, 
. Will you read the sentence which I now show you from 
jie Prudentem agendi modum a &. Sede respeotu 
systematis nationalis educationis qua abetinuit a judicio super ef 
re definite proferendo, et a nobis servandam esse arbitramor. 

2203. Lonp Morrsacte of Brandon.—Is that the authorized 
copy of the statutes W—It is. 

2209. Lony Brsuor ov Ossony.—However, the Bishops follow 
this by saying, they think it becoming to their office to declare, 
that a separate education of Roman Catholic children is in every’ 

to be preferred to the national system 1—Yes ; I see that it 
is in the statute, “ Attamen nostri mancris esse ducimus declarare, 
separatam Faces juventutis educationem esse ominmode ei 


anteponendam, 

oo. They thon go on to say, that they have seen with high 
satisfaction the manner in which aid has been granted by the British 
Government to the Roman Catholic echools in England; do you 
recollect on what ground they express their satisfaction at that cir- 
cumstance {—I do not know exactly what they allude to there; 
T did hear that there was a grant of the kind given ; of course it is 
very natural that they should be very grateful for having fet it. 

“Ball. They go on to say, We claim for ourselves the right, which 
ig thus acknowledged ; for if it is just and expedient to aid the 
Roman Catholics in England from the Publie Treasury, in the 
separate education of their children, there is no reason why the 
faithful Roman Catholics in Ireland should not be dealt with in a 
similar manner ?!—That shows that they are advocates for separate 
education, of course. 

2212, Who are euch advocates 1—The fathers of the eynod, who 
drew up that document, 

2213, To what oxtent are those statutes binding upon the clergy 
in Ireland !—They are binding on their consciences in all mandatory 
decrees to observe them; they were sent to Rome for the ay 
tion of the Pope, and when they came home with his approbation, 
of course they were law. 

2214 Marquess ov Laxsnownr.—Haveyouunderstood that incon- 
sequence of the effect of those statutes of Thurles, any Roman Catholic 
clergyman in Ireland has been induced either not to adhere to or to 
witht his adhesion from the system as now carried on by the 
Board !—I do not think they have had any effect in that res] 

2215. Lonp Bisnor or Ossony.—They go on to see dligt ns this 
is denied to them at present, certain cautions must be adopted in 
order to render the system as little injurious and dangerous as pos- 
sible! —Precisely so, 

2216. Those cautions they adopt from a letter of the Cor ion 
of the nda; do you recollect that i—I do not llect it, 

2217. Will you refer to the statutes and see if there are not four 
cautions taken froma letter of the Propaganda upon the subject 


SE le feel rane drveoe 
2218. One of those is, that they are to exert themeelves that tho 
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Sicsis eee 
im 
“eel Catholicus vel niellus #"—That is 80. 

2219. Do you see that this was anvthor, that it is much eafer that 
in mixed schools the instruction should be only in general lea 
‘than that what are called the common fundamental truths o n 
should be tanght, reserving to each scet the teaching of its own 

liar doctrines 1—Yes. 

2220. Is that also your view1—Would you have me to: 
with the Council of Thurles? It would be rather a dangerous: 
dicament to put me in. 

2224, Lorn Brsnor or Dowx.—You did not vate at the Council? 


jot vote; 1 merely attended Pier. 
the Couneil. Wve £ wan eikeed about | pitied 


be 
called, in favour of an unmixed system mad fe 
me to give an opinion sey what they have decreed. 1 nm 
opinion abstractedly only ns to the national system being a 


usefal one, and serviceable to the country, and that it: 
exe vail aadah ekg pas pay babe : = 


March 31, 1854, 


William James Kavanagh, Esq. 


2520, Loup Beavwoxr.—Are you acquainted with what are 

called the statutes of Thurles 1No ; not well, at Be 
2521. Nor their pnyport !—No; except as to theif nisin | 

The questions to which they relate bei 


achools, and by a Roman Catholic Bishop whom I know to 
favournble to the national eystem. 
2623. Supposing those statutes of Thurles to hare con: 
national system of education, they are to all intents and 
doad letter Yee ; but T know, however, th 
national system ; they leave it as they for 
nestion, Had the statutes it, they wot a 
e system, and their influence would, I believe, be A 
practical way. It so happened that Thurles was at the time 
7 contre of the circuit in my charge as Head Ih on 
624. You can answer for it that they have juced no effect 
whatever }—None whatsoever, 
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5311, Lop Bistor or Ossony.—Are you aware that it has been 
declared at Thurles, and embodied in the statutes, that the system 
which prevails in England, by which Roman Catholics obtain funds 
for carrying on their schools from the State, is in all respects to be 
preferred to that which exists in Ireland {I believe something of 
that kind is in the statutes of Thurles, 

5312. Do you assent to that !—I consider that the system could 
not be established in Ireland ; I think in that country it is far from 
a suitable system, 

5313. Do you know that the bishops go on to say. that this is 
‘their right, as well ns that of their co-religionists in "England, and 
that they elaim it for themselves 1—Yes, that is one of those things 
which are in the statutes of Thurles, which I consider not to have 
heen dictated by any prudent view of what is practicable in the 
country. I do not conform to the opinions of the ike of Thurles, 
in reference to the Queen's Colleges or the national system. T have 
the highest respect for the authority of my Church in matters of 
doctrine ; but with reyard to those two systems, knowing a good 
deal ase et, T think those regulations were framed under a mis- 

rehet La 
314. Vrscounr Huronisox.—Though they have been ¢on- 
firmed by the supreme authority of your Church (—Yes. 

6315, Cnarmuax,—Do those statutes contain any recommenda- 
tions to the Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church, which have not 
heen attempted to be acted on!—At the close of the 
‘upon the national system, it is stated, that in order that this matter 
way be set right, the four Archbishops are charged to communicate 
to the ruling authority the views of the Prelates, I was in office 
for eighteen months and upwards, and never heard of any step 
being taken in conformity with that direction. 


June 2, 1854. 
Jeremiah James Murphy, Esq. 


6663, Lonp Bisnor or Ossouy.—How far are the statutes of 
Thurles binding upon Roman Catholics, ny or clerical, in Ireland — 
Aw Bon they contain precepts and injunctions, they are obligatory 

em. 

6664, Are you aware that in those statutes the Bishops assembled 
declared their high satisfaction at the meut which was 
made by the English Government with ‘oor komen Catholics in 
a their desire that the sume system should be established 
in 1—I1 am aware there is some statement to that effect in 
the statutes of Thurles, 

6665, Are you aware what the system in England is?—I believe 
it is a system of scparate grants, 

6677. Was not it ly confirmed by the Popet—It was asa 
mere expression of a principle ; I should think a principle that 





6678, That is your ey ati a of 
my opinion. 


June 16, 1854, 
ALTERATIONS IN THE GENERAL LESSON, 
Maurice Cross, Esq. 
7956. Viscount Caxcawts.—Have there been any changes mado 


in tin) fete on Teese paki tarball 
e General Lesson was introduced 


‘the 
1H — 


ment, and that the pene Beye be 80 it 
mber, 1851, a lelter was received from the R 


him in opinion mayen the sone nee altering the 
Lesson, but that if he be unwilling to ae it in a national, 
he has the power of proposing one in its which m 
ever, be submitted for the approval of the Commissioners.” 
the Dina Iapecto, the Freer, mato 
10 District r, on the e 
Roscommon (the Reverend M. ks i oe 
Catholic), dated 19th January, 1862, stating that im the co 
General Lesson suspended in the acl the 
ge has been cut out: “We should eeck for the 
what we are convinecd is the truth.” “01 
nuger’s attention be called to the statement now 
ie eee pe ber citi en portion of the 
plat issioners with a copy of any Lesson of a 
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import which he may wish to substitute for it." On the 4th of 
November, 1853, a report was received ‘tin the ei aeial on the 
Fena national echool, eounty Waterford, from which it appears 
that the manager, the Reverend John Joy, a Roman Catholic, has 
added to the first ph of the General Lesson, after the words 
“ Obristians should endeavonr,” &,, the following: “as far as in 
them lies,” “Ordered, that there is no objection to the introduction 
of the words referred to.” It is necessary to state that when the 
ve their sanction to have a of a similar ert 
in place of the one objected to, they desired that the queries shoul 
he altered in the Inspector's report. The q) is “Is the General 
Lesson hung up within the school-house? not, i there any 
other or not!" So that tho Inspector would report if there was 
any other than a General Lesson of this nature, and if there was 
any thing objectionable, the Board would interfere. This is im- 
portant, as ‘ing—and I say it with the greatest respect—how 
very difficult it is to please the clergy of varions denominations, and 
how extremely desirous the Commissioners have been to yield to 
any seruple, from whatever religious denomination it emanated, if 
it did not encroach upon the fundamental principle of the aystem, 
7957. Viscouxt Hurcurysox.—Can you give the Committee any 
information as to the number of General Lessons which have been 
proposed Hy satin and whether any number of them have been 
sauctioned by the Commissioners?—I do not know of any other 
instances than those I have mentioned. 


March 16, 1854, 
THE FORM OF THE TEN COMMANDMENTS PUBLISHED BY THE BOARD. 
The Most Rey. Richard Whately, p.v., Archbishop of 
Dublin, 


1367. Lop MowreAoze of Brandon.—Will you have the goodness 
to tell the Committee whether, in point of fact, in the Tablet 
Lessons, which are the earliest introduction of Scripture instruction 
in the national schools, the Commandments are not given fotidem 
verbis from the 20th <eniee of Exodus, as taken from our own 
version !—They are exactly ; they ure not divided into command- 
ments, but they are printed according to the verses as they appear 
in the Bible. 

1368. Lorp Brsnor or Ossons,—Is there not difference in the 
translation of the word, which, in our authorized version, is rendered 
“any graven image?"—I never saw any difference, The division 
of Commandments is something of importatice, and that is 
completely obviated by giving the verses alone; but as to the 
difference between “ yNurroy,” ‘any graven thing,” which I believe 
is the Septuagint word, and “any graven image,” I never thong 
that of sutlicient importance to be attended to, because I conceive 
that a“ graven image” is a “graven thing.” 

1369. But, as a matter of fact, it is rightly taken from the 
authorized version, if there is that variation do not mean to 
pledge myself to that. 





B42 National Education (Ireland) Inquiry. (Parr XVI 
May V1, 1854. 
‘Ven. Edward Adderley Stopford, Archdeacon of Meath. 
4219. Viscouxr Caxcantr.—I believe that th ae eda 


are hun; in your national school 2—' 
M(ai0. From what version of the Bible are 


4221. By whom has that new version of the Ten | 
ments been prepared?—It was prepared by the direction 
Board ; Tea kote by whom. 

4222, Is it fully assented to by you, as one that correc 

eye stent pole: one which Tam 


4224. What do suppose must be the impression’: upon | 
mind sf a Protestant cna when he reads the Ten 
ments in this new version, and finds that it is a different ree 


he ever does so find it} from thatin the authorized version 

not think it would haye any more prejudical effect upon his 
mais his reading the Psalms in the Prayer Book and in 
our Bil 

4225, Viscouxt Hotcatxsox,—Do you consider it to 
translation of the original verbiage 9—I do consider it a very 
translation, though perhaps not coming up to the full ; 
of some of the terms. 

4226. Viscount Ctaxeanry.—Do you think it consistent with 
the duty of a minister of the Gospel to put forth a version of the 
Ten Commandments which falls short, in any degree, of the 
force of the original text?—I would not pao / to 
of them; but it may be a question between versions 
most precisely represent the face of the original; and a 
the one seems to fall somewhat short of my own lnre 
force of it, 1 would not therefore refuse to assist in Grewltog it 
when I could not have any thing better. 
eid Viscour Huromxsox.—The ag bari 

tuagint, is “Ov xpomeuvnane.” ‘ou thi at 
oases by “'Thow shalt not adore? ey hardly dike: 
nounce upon my oath, as to the precise force of a Greek wo 
withont consulting any authority whatever upon it. 

4228. Does not the word, in point of fact, mean, “to 
to.” Ts sit that tho sual interpretation of the wand Roth e 
usual interpretation of the word. —- 

4229. Viscouxr Craxcarry—Do you think it is consistent 
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condact on the part of the Stato to put aside the authorized 
version of the Seriptures in the nationul schools of the country, 
and to put forth a version, not the authorized version of the Serip- 
tures, as that which the children of the poorshould receive ?—I am 
myself by no means clear as to the {secre which that copy 
of the Ten Commandments holds in the national schools. I 

not myself know how far it is enforced, or how far the patrons or 
managers of the schools are justified in enforcing it upon the 


children. 

4230. What do yon consider to be the object of its being hui 
up in the national schools?—I should suppose the origin: 
cbject of its being hung up there was, that it might be seen and 
studied. 

4231. If it is studied, and the child learns by heart those Ten 

of ents, is he not intended to receive them as the ‘len 
Commandments of the Word of God ?—TI think so. 

4282, Do you consider that there has been a sufficient assent 
on the part of the Protestant Established Church to that version 
of the Ten Commandments, to warrant the clergy in general in 
adopting it as a mode of instraction for the poor of their parishes 
in preference to the authorized version ?—I cannot understand 
that any clergyman should receive it in preference to the autho- 
rized version. I do not receive it in preference myself. 

4283. Do you conceive that you would be allowed by the rnles 
of the Board to put up a copy of the Ten Commandments taken 
from the authorized version?—I cannot undertake to determine 
that from the rules. 

4234, Would it not be an improvement, considering that the 
National Church uses the authorized version of the Scriptures, 
that in the national schools the Ten Commandments should be 
taken from the authorized version ?—It might be an improvement 
in the abstract, provided it did not prevent those Commandments 
from reaching the eyes of multitudes of children, 


June 20, 1854. 
‘The Very Reverend R. M. Kennedy, Dean of Clonfert. 


8153. Viscoust Crancanty.—You attach a great deal of im- 
portance to the Seripture Extracts; have you hung round your 
school the tablets which are supplied by the Board; for example, 
have you the Ten Commandments hung up in the school — 
Thave. 

8154. Have you ever drawn the attention of the children to 
those Ten Commandments ?—TI have not. 

8155. Have you ever, yourself, paid attention to the tablet 
containing them ?—Yes, 

8156. Do you approve of that version of the Ten Command- 
ments?—I prefer our own; but I am glad to have those, where. 
they will not give our own. 

‘€157. How can fou aceount for the ehange which is there 
made in the First Commandment, and for a version as that 
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hitherto used them; that seemed to me to be the very lo 
concession that justice would demand ; but I do think 


the routine business, to 

were adhered to, that the model schools were properly conducted, 
and that the Inspectors did their duty; and that the rest of the 
Sear ally foe tas poxpres of tocaliatea Slips any ae 
year, mi x the purpose of considering whether any new 
books were to be introduced, or new rules established, or 
any modifications of the system; but that the whole of the 
routine business of the Board would be far better conducted by 
‘one Assistant Commissioner with a salary, and a secretary under 
him, and clerks carrying on the ordinary details of business. 
I may take the liberty of mentioning that T suggested the adop- 
tion of some such plan some time in the course of last summer, 
im conversation with the present Premier, when the disputes 
which have since come to a crisis were pending. I said that for 
a long time past I had thought that the Commissioners ‘had not 
been doing any good, and that the Board meetings, in faet, had 
been less unserviceable, and that it would be better to let 
the system, having been thoroughly launched by the exertions of 
the original Commission, be now carried‘ on as to all its details 
by subordinate persons with salaries, and that the Commissioners 
should only meet occasionally, very seldom, to look over the 
reports of the Inspectors, and to see that no departure had been 
elandestinely introduced from the principles of the system, and 
to consider whether any new rules or any new books were needed 
to be introduced, ‘The original Commissioners were inted, 
and were indispensable, for the purpose of framing and 
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ordinary business is now transacted ees Mr. Macdonnell, 
Maciss the moeldeat bald the only paid Ce rere Aaa self, und 
my brother secretary; but the suecessful working of the Bata 
ment requires that it shall be done in fear sip iap aoe 
ary ee resent, Ufone ier stencil pe er heady 
present inquiry shall be settled, and when it is finally 
Yotermined by the Government what in season the national rie 
of education is to be, great advantage, T 
from at once communicating to the Commins ve the 
vibe fh either as modified, or as it now stands, is 
administered in strict conformity with the regains which may 
be then laid Satie erro ery be no necessity, in 
that case, for the general cation to meet vary frequently, unless 
ea ere ask anemone as to fundamental points connected 
mee eabieas 08 a religious nature, Fe en Ee 
the improvement of the system. fact, at present the Com- 
missioners, as a body, have ee idecen Been tee easie 
administration of it. The peer the Committee are aware 
pees Boar le eonaponed nis ‘ipally of clergymen and gentle- 
men connected with Ihe proessian of ive law. ‘They cannot, from 
the nature of their avocations, attend the meetings of the Board so 
frequently, nor can they devote so much attention to the details 
of business, as would be desirable for a mere administrative body. 
J conceive, therefore, that the system could be practically carried 
out, the general principles being understood, and all Rules 
tty and explicitly framed, with greater despatch, uni- 
eas and if it were confined to three individuals, 
Government, and associated with the Resident 
jacdonnell. 


consider to be necessary under that system, for carrying on 

ordinary acne of the business?—As regurde. the 
general Board, I have preferred, the number ori 
named by Lord cae when the system was founded, 

inion is, that: iol eh rae ior 

distinguished 


sioners according to the relative proportions belonging to gach 
religious denomination. 

1564. Supposing the total number of Commissioners to remain 
as it is, but they were, as a Board, to be summoned only occa- 
sionally, say quarterly or half-yearly, what number do you think 
would be necessary, out of the whole body of Cte for 
rain heey ordinary weekly business ?—My opinion is, that 

ess of the Board is increasing so rite and that the 
Pere ecanne are Yoke leed ta ao eyoy eee ee complicated 
‘operations connected with the erection of new buildings, 
(ee cent se one Sted with 
oii ies portance, it would ly ale at 
least three Commissioners, or Assistant Commissioners, to 


axa 
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rests with the highest authority in the realm to decide whether 
the 5) uader which they act shall be continued. IfTam 
soe way op opinion of the present system, I believe it has been 
successful experiment, and that it is the only one which 

is te vrarticntio in the circumstances of 

5219. What would be your opinion as to the policy of rendering 
a Board more ea gien tale to some high authority, say, 

le, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ?—I conceive that, 
fae speaking, they are sible to the Lord Lieutenant 
at the present moment, inasmuch as he might remove me or any 
other of the Commissioners to-morrow, 

5220. You consider that they are already responsible to the 
Lord Lieutenant ?—I think so. 

$221. And that he has power to influence their proceedings?— 
He has the power to remove any of the Commissioners. 

222. Has he also the power to influence their acts?—No. I 
was appointed on that Bourd when I held the office of Under Sec- 
retary for Ireland, but it was not as Under-Secretary that I was 
epee a member of the Board; I was appointed as a Catholic. 

‘went there quite independent, and I Goh nee nee that 

as far as I remember, consulted lon as to the 
course which I should take there. peers Sila 53 
ceedings there as being patsooily ly independent. Lord Claren- 
one had found fault them, he could not only have removed 
mé from being a member of the Board, but he might have said, 
“T do notapprove your conduct, and you must cease to be Under 
Secretary for Ireland.” 

5228. Do not you think that the clergy of the Church of 
land might reasonably entertain objections w such 
powers being vested in the hands of a Board, composed as the 
present Board is, and would not they be more likely to place more 
confidence in the system if it were to a greater extent under the 
control of some high authority, such as the Lord Lieutenant?— 
Of course the cl of the Established Church are better judges 
of what they can. confidence in than I am; Dut ti they 

muy place confidence in the Board as it is at present co! 
The members of the Chureh of England have generally been a 
majority on the Board’abore those of any other persuasion. With 
regard to exerci any influence upon the opinions of the mem- 
bers of the Board, I have distinctly stated that the Lord Lieutenant 
could not do that, I do not consider fifteen gentlemen would sit 
upon that Board to be mere puppets of the Lord Lieutenant; but 
he may remove any or all of them ifhe disapproves of their acts. 
hued Supposing the rules were fixed at the first institution of 
the system, and those rules were only capatile of holes changed 
shi po of Parliament, thus avoiding such despotic and irrespon- 
wer being eee in the Commissioners ns is now vested 
in them; would such a system secure the adhesion of Keo 
members of the Established Church ?—At the first establishment 
of the system, its founders laid down certain rules and principles 
which I think have been adhered to, 
5229. Those principles being liable to modification by every 
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the rules of the Board, both with respect to convent schools and 
other national ae is that now is the time for 
‘all the rules of the and revising them carefully, 

‘them, with the ce we have, for ench par 
officers, and for all the schools under our superin- 


Ht see any great difficulty in such a codification of 
a at one Whatever. On the contrary, I proposed it on the 
last day I attended at the Board, and it met, as I conceived, 
with the assent of all the members in attendance. 

$993, Loxp Anpnossax.—Do not you think that such a eodifi- 
eation would be carried out in a more satisfactory manner, if the 
number of the Board were diminished, preserving at the same time 
the proper distribution of the different religious denominations 

on the Board?—TI conceive not, As the Board is at 
be constituted, the majority of the members of the Board 
merely honorary members, most of whom have other avoca- 
sewer cannotattend ; consequently, if there were who 
ener be obliged toattend, itm might be different. sabe a 
member'of the Board of C! é Donations and B 
Rena Geusofsemeall nwceatetociennehectoaee 
in attendance, it was sometimes very difficult to find a a 

8904. Do not you think, if the Government could obtain Com- 
missioners, who from their residenee and their other eae 
would be likely to attend regularly, it would be advi to di- 
fone the existing numberof Commissioners?’—Perhape it might. 

eannot say. 

8995. Lonp Moxreacte of Brandon—Supposing the object 
you have recommended to be attained, and the } somewhat 
ini gin,capae of beng ealy to one clear and 

capable of being easily referred to not only by 

“Heaps adept but by the patrons of schools, the teachers of 

oer and sel Ne inspectors oe aaa pred what is 

your ion respect to allowing an unlimited powero: ae 
those rales lege? ssitpiee ! |, to Mele sheen 

missioners, or what wo our ju m the tion 

of requiring the sanction of the piesa NE esp 

sible to ment, in aequiescing in such variations?—T consider 

that those rules should be fixed and established, as far as possible, 

iblic, and of the 

ave no power to 

rab tes without the sanetion of the Government or of some 

proper persons appointed by it 

$996. In the event of some such change as that being adopted, 

ee it not greatly facilitate the proceedings of the Commis- 
sioners themselves, and obviate many occasions of unm 
discussion and sect which, with their present unlit 
to arise among them?—I am sateted Eat 
would; toni wuld be ro conage sap es Uae enpcr oe 

8997, Would not it give them greater authority in dealing 
Re Gite i reer ene retain 
variation in those rules, if they were able to say, “These rules 





be recommended by 
by the Government ?—Exactly so. 

9013. Lonp Brsnor of Dowx.—Would not you consider it 
pany esas no rule Sora be patra, to Le et Lieuten- 
ant or other ehief governor wi id not 
the Board unanimously ?—I ese R is = 

9014. Caareaax.—Do you think there would be any danger in 
making the Government too much a party to the inistrati 
of the national ?—Not in the shape of the mere revision 
or approyal of on the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners. In saying so I assume that the principles of the system 
are to remain unchanged. 


June 29, 1864. 
Rey. P. Shuldham Henry, p.. 


9240, Cuarmmax.—When you stated that you required a1an 
of business at the Board, did you intend by that expression a 
man with qualifications such as you have previously described ?— 
Yes, I did; and in that sense fa 

241. Will you state exactly what you mean by a man of 
business ?—I mean a man who understands the special depart- 
ment of agriculture, I will illustrate itin this way : the Board of 
Works, while forming a general Board, has its departments, and 
ita departmental gentlemen at the head of each; it is something 
of that sort we should require to make us complete. 

242. Lono Monreacie of Bruen whee you speak of 
architecture, you mean, do you not, that species of knowledge 
of architecture which would deal with the building of your own 
schools, your model schools, and your farming establishments ?— 
I do; and I speak of that kind of knowledge which will qualify 
@ man to decide between rival plans: for example, to understand 
plans and specifications, the price of materials, and all matters 
of that kind; and to see that our buildings are thoroughly carried 
out, and speedily erected or repaired. 

9243. Is not that necessity ly increased by reason of the 
increased number of the vested schools, the repairs of which fall 
upon the Board ?—Very much; we have a very excellent architect; 
but with all our desire to get such matters carried out as quickly 
as possible, we eannot accomplish it. 

9244. Lonp Anprossax.—Are the Committee to understand 
that your 
number of 
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Saas Waianae dangers amar oak eae ‘itis not 


that are necessary. 
oly Witte respect to the genoral 


eth rogard to tho balding per 
80 to 
9088. Hare enses, canted 


repairs. ‘of those school buildings, which 

Commissioners, their repairs become an im 

for themselves, as well as for the publie and 

SE ee 2 cant speak very decidedly upon 
9685. Have you known cases in which from long delay in the 
completion of the contracts the opening of the schools has been 
inconveniently postponed, the tarps tiled have remained 
‘subject to rent, and the mastors havo been claimants of salary for 
considerable periods before the schools were brought into opera 
tion ?—As regards agricultural schools I have. 

9686. How do you think those inconveniences could be 
remedied ?—It strikes me that there should be one Commissioner 
who should attend to the business of the agricultural department, 
and who should see that the architect's duties were promptly and 


efficiently discharged. I think that would be quite a necessary 
arrangement. 


PART XVIIL 
PROPOSED MODIFICATIONS IN THR NATIONAL syBTvM. 


1. Separate Grants. 2. System adopted in England by the Committee of 
the Privy Council on Education. 3. Plan proposed by the Lord Bishop 
of Ossory. 4, Reasons urged in its favour, and objections to its adoption. 
5. Modification suggested by the Reverend E. A. Stopford, Archdeacon 
of Meath. 


March V7, 1854. 
Maurice Cross, Esq, 

1566, Ciarreay,—Is there any thing further which you wish 
to state to the Committee?—I have nothing further to add as 
regards my evidence, Perhaps I may be permitted by the Com- 
Tittee to state, nat ee HER ore that I have 
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March 16, 1854, 
The Most Rev. Richard Whately, p.p., Lord Archbishop of 


1388. Loxp Bisxor or Ossorv.—Your Grace stated that you 
had some difficulty in making out what were the modifications of 
the system for which those who stood aloof from it, and parti- 
cnlarly the Protestant Clergy, applied; do not you think that the 
alterations which they would require, even if not distinctly stated 
by them, might be collected from the objections made to the 
ieee and stated as the grounds for their being unable to join 

@ Board, and carry it out?—It would depend upon the objec- 
tions themselves ad clearly understood. 

1384. Do you think there has been any want of distinctness 
in the statement of the objections ?—T1 do. 

1385. Did you ever hear that one of the leading objections which 
the Protestant clergy made was this, that they held themselves 
bound to give religious instruction to all to whom they gave 
secular instruction, and that the fundamental rule of the Board 
would prevent them from doing that?—I have heard some few 
dovlare that that was their meaning, and that was their wish, and 
that [ acknowledge [ understand clearly; but some have expressed 
themselves so indistinetly, that I could not collect clearly and 
decisively whether they did mean that the patron shor 


ane (Bact school, whether 
sect 
child attending the school to receive such Ere ep 
peepee particular religion. Those who expressly declare 
of course, I can understand, 

1386. You admit that the objection so stated is an intelligible 
one ?—Yes. 

1387. Do you think it is very unreasonable one?—I do, 


1888. | Task on what ground regard it ag unreason- 
barepets the Government tavecall along professed that 
they would not limit the benefits of education to those of any 

sion, and this manifestly goes to establish a 
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violence Pe anes 
1436, What 


god of Roman Catholic schools on the other, bo! 
tate; what would be the effect upon the common system 
stood them ?—TI think that the patrons of the exist- 
ee schools, of both descriptions, would be cagerly and discon» 
Seeley eae, for being put upon the same footing as the new 


std Then would not it bea system that would either lead to 
animosity, contest and discontent, or else to the establishment 
of two separate and distinct systems of education, the one Protes- 
tant and the other Roman Catholic?—I think it would lead first 
to the one and then to the other, There would at first be a great 
peal of animosity, heart-burning and disturbance; and then at 

last a. concession would be made avowedly to animosity and angry 

complaint, which would just be considered as the kind of conces- 

sion which the Lord Bishop of Ossory, and myself both concur 

in thinking the very last that should be made, the yielding of an 
t principle to clamour. 

1438. In those parts of Ireland in which the Roman Catholies 
are greatly the more numerous, but in which there are also a 
certain tumber of rehconer what reels be shay cae and con- 

our Grace's judgment, from your owledge 
of bland, of th the establishes of separate § : Sarr fancatin 
for Protestants and Roman C: 


poorer classes—I should conceive that in such places there 
would be Roman Catholic schools, and Ee Seen 


the united system. 
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(apts Me England as the Roman Catholics in Ireland are 
to the reudin; ori Bible ?—They are. 
1921. Would you not conceive it, under such circumstances, 
EE aetagtand oni A anlen tuatrusions Er Weve enetae one 


the question isa much more complicated one 
id. - think that in England, where it seems to be 
bt impossible at present to have one united system of edu- 
cation, it may be perfectly right and just in the State to give 
denominational grants; while in Treland, under the pecntiar eir- 
cumstances of the country, and where more than nine-tenths of 
ty ak nation ‘oh milling) accepted oe grants of the 
ional Board, it might very unjust unwise to give 
Eebetieen pean 
1086, ‘Omnia a what respect do you think that in Ireland 
the introduction of a denominational system would be preju- 
dicial’—T think that if there were denominational grants made 
in Ireland. as there have been to a certain extent in Engtand, 
the consequence would be, that the Established Church schools 
would be, ina it degree, schools for proselytism; and that 
the Roman Catholic schools being then entirely free from all 
shackles, arising from the necessity of united education, would 
= likely, in endeavouring to compete successfully cena the 
far greater wealth of the Established Church schools, naked 
much to the passions of the multitude, both relly 
political; I think it would be almost impossible to prevent a 
contest of that sort of proselytism on the one hand, and appeals 
to violent national and religious feelings on the other, being waged 
between the two systems of schools. I think also, that it would 
be next to impossible for the gentry of the country to take any 
pt in supporting any schools, excepting sehools of their own 
‘That, for example, if there was a nobleman or gentleman 
on whose estate there were Roman Catholics, and Established 
Churchmen and Presbyterians, all having separate schools of 
their own, it would be next to impossible for the landlord to 
support all; and that oe he would conscientiously object 
tw any his own creed. But now he can 
support the national schools, because during the time of combined 
instruction, nothing can there be taught which is contrary to the 
feelings and opinions of either Roman Catholics or Protestants. 
But once that the schools become denominational, it would be 
very difficult for him, in point of conscience, to support any but 
those which belonged to the Church of whieh he was a member ; 
whereas now a nobleman or gentleman on whose estate there is 
a mixed can, if he pleases, establish national schools 
‘which hho ean take the greatest interest in, and support with his 
money and his countenance schools in whieh nothing can be said 
Goaine abrtnig ibe whole course of combined instruction that 
ean give offence to the conscience of either Protestant or Roman 


Catholic, 
1087. Hart op Desant.—What reasons have you to impute 
ao 
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upon them, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, contrary to 
Nd breaneiee fice teem of their parents, a 

. But you admit that at present, tically, the 
instruction of Roman Catholic sepeethass ares 
which Roman Catholics are the patrons, is entirely in the hands 
of the Roman Catholic clergy ?—Certainly. 

2050. Eaku of Hannowsy.—In each case it is the result of 
local exertions ?—Of great local exertions. 

2051. Viscounr Huronmsox.—Do not you think that if the 
consciences of all sects were set completely free, aud the amount 
and nature of the religious instruction to be given in the schools 
wus left entirely in the hands of the various patrons of the 
various denominations, increased exertions would be made by 
earnest men of all faiths to increase the amount of provision for 
educational purposes, by building larger and better sehool-houses, 
and by contributing in other ways more largely than they do at 
present to the assistance of the cause of the education of the 
poor of Ireland ?—I think it very likely that such might be the 
result to a considerable degree; there is no doubt that there is 
nothing which induces people to make such exertions for edu- 

. cation a8 feeling that their religious opinions will be advanced by 
means of that education ; I think it extremely likely that there 
would be additional zeal created by such a course being adopted. 

2052. Putting out of view for the moment the possible results, 
in the shape of proselyting on the one side or the other, which 
might be the result of such a system as that to which we have 
alluded, do not you think that ‘its inevitable result would be a 
very great increase of secular education in Ireland, and a much 
Lege extension of intellectual knowledge amongst the lower 

of the le?—T think there would arent number of 
persons who, when they were allowed to take thelr course with 
regard to religious instruction in the schools, would be more 
anxious than ever to establish schools; but taking the country 
Gescnghont, Tilak that if you were to give to each patron 
recel aid from the State the unlimited power of iny i 
own reli o| 
mae result would be decidedly injurious to secular educa- 

ts 

2058. Why do you think that the result would be injurious to 
the secular education ?—I think that there is nothing connected 
with the national system which is Sia secular education so 
mueh in Ireland at present as perfect freedom from all 
attempts at influencing the religious opinions of the poor of the 
country; and I think the thing which has endeared national 
educat to the people so much has been the fact that itis im- 
parted to them without the slightest fear of their religion being 
undermined. 

9054. Lorp Brsnor or Ossory.—With regard to the 

and founders of schools, do you 


mgr 
religious education 


202 
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under which the children might imbibe similar ideas, and form 
congenial habits, would tend rapidly to diminish instead of 
increase the distinctness of feeling which is now but too prevalent. 
We were led, therefore, anxiously to seek for the means of estab- 
lishing a system of united and general education.” ‘That ex- 
presses my sentiments, 

2142. You entirely agree with those remarks ?—I do. 

2143. I may consider that you are decidedly in favour of a 
united system of education, as against the system of separate 
grants !—I am always taking into account that there must be no 
interference on either side, 

2144, That is the only system which you consider conducive 
to the prevalence of pence and harmony between the different 
creeds in Ireland 2—Yes, it is. I think the remark which was 


mind wl 

him, yielding to no intimidation, but with pity di ling all 
mean asamp to seine let Hie the sere of the ae 
system: ucation, the Pope, although in the beginning 
entertained a very different opinion, at length called upon the 
bishops to thank the Government for giving so much of its 
wealth to the education of the poor children of their country ; let 
the system, he said, go on, but be cautious against the use of 
improper books; objections on that guess having been made 
by the enemies of the system. I believe that after the renewed 
experience of very many years since the Pope's decision, not one 
case can be produced By ey violent agitator upon the one side 
or the other in which the system has been injurious to any one 
Catholic child. 
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and that school was incumbered with certain conditions of com- 
sory attendance on the religious instruction there given 2— 

Panes , whether one school or many ; ee ele oe 
right of the parent to determine the nature of the instruction of 
that kind to be given to his child, or to have any voice in the 
matter. 

8874. Lorp Brsnor or Ossony.—You mean religious instruc. 
tion ?—Religious and ordinary, 

$975, What right has the parent at present to direct the 
amount of secular instruction, or the nature of it, that his child 
should receive 9—He has this right, that the Board do not insist 
upon the use of any of their books, and he may have instruction 
for his child in such branches as he pleases. 

9376. Eant, ov Hansowsy.—Is that left with the parent or the 
patron ?—The selection of the books is left to the pee, 

9377. How does that secure the right of the 
right of the parent is secured, because it is throu; 
sentatives that he has assented to the scheme of Media & 
tion. It is a scheme, moreover, which, as regards the ordin: 
branches, is perfectly assented to by the parents, We have 
no objection ever made by the parents to the scheme of instruc: 
tion, contained in our ordinary Lesson Books. No doubt, diffi- 
eulty or scruple has ever been made, on conscientious or religious 

aad to them by any parents whatever, that I have ever 


3378. Lonp Bxavmoxt.—But ina place where there is only one 
school, is not the parent of a child in this position, that bis child 
must either be deprived of all education, or it must 
peculiar secular education A eaciy by the patron of that 
—Yes; but the secular education provided in the school i rai 
that is approved of by the iprovraey h the parents universally, 

3879. Lonp Bisnor oy Ossony.—If the present system were 
ehanged by public authority to one of those schemes of which you 
have |, would not there, in that case, be the same approba- 
tion of the new system 2—I could not assume any thing of the 
sort; and I would regard it as a very hazardous and unwarrant 
able thin; to jump to such # conclusion regarding any untried 
scheme whatever ; but, granting for a moment that the objection 
$0 far fails with reference to the ordinary instruction ; 
which, however, it is to be rememberod conscience has never yet 
been pleaded by any parent, it still holds good with regard to the 
2860, Laxo‘Morrsance of Brendon —Prectaally open, 

RD JONTEAGLE Of — 
you have known no objection to the secular instruction ?—Never, 
on aris part of the parents. 

9381. Therefore the practical ey is as to the bearing of 
wn ae which you have described upon the religious instrnc- 

P—Yes. 


sdeected, th 
the condition of » child in oa workhouse. ?—Yes ; the parent's 
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Tight would be ignored in the one case, while it is recognized by 
‘Bet of Parliament in the other. sg? ea 


initia angry teelet ys 
hi foe sence cae wos taht el 
sven of whlch he Glaspg 
child from 


py 
child between the loss of 


approved 7 
—a dilemma in wnat T contend, no 
worthy of the name, should place him. 
3386, ‘You are aware that the national system 


and it is a well-known fact, aati in ies te vehools of 
land the right of the parents was always ackn 
matter, and that, from time immemorial, no Roman F 
has been required to read the Protestant Scriptures in. 
to the parent’s expressed wishes; and surely the Protestants of 
Irlaala Leas not be less liberal than their Presbyterietiieaiaa 
Scotland, 
$387. Tat us take the case of Roman, Catholics) euppase/ar 
te Catholic parent to be anxious under either of these new 
, Supposing them to prevail, toobtain secular 
Becht at a school under a Broseient pare oe 
that he should be protected from the reli 
the Protestant patron, or under his direct! epee 
that if the Protestant pation insisted upon his right, the 
Catholie parent would ced under the necessity of 
his child from the school ?—The school would be shut upon } 
and that for which the State paid, and towards the 
which he, like other subjects of the cars had contributed 
would be refused to him and to his child 


PI ee aeelrmgerey be 





schools under Roman Catholi 
such circumstances ?—It is 


he took the one, he must, perforce, take the other. That is what I 
Perecod he achene, 12 bei ond ts is ch a cegunee pee 


the religious instraction given-there 7—I think it would 

bea edd Rargtesenld that the Legislature should by a formal act 
40 trammel the liberties of the parents of any Church, care not what. 

8390. That they should be obliged to yo to receive the instrac- 
tion given by the ministers of their own Church in any school ?— 
I think they should have the option of adopting it or rejecting it. 

8891. Viscount Cuancarry.—Do you object to wi - 
cation forming an essential part of the paar ome Nerrma 
contrary; I place very little valu, viewed in ‘ion to the only 
legitimate object of any scheme whatever of national education, 
the moral improvement of the people, on purely secular instruction, 
I would not go so far as some have gone, Mr: Symons, for instance, 
an English Inspector, in his little work on “ School Economy,” and 
say that it rather promotes than prevents crime; but I am quite 
sure that alone it is not adequate to prevent crime. In my mind 
intellectual power is not a whit more moral than physical, and that, 
generally speaking, a man is not made more moral by being made 
more ih eae more than by being made more strong. What 
T contend for however is, that highly as I valuc it, the parent should 
have the option, on behalf of his child, of taking religious instrue- 
tion or declining it. Another objection to both those forms of this 
scheme is, that the practical result would be, that the laity of all 
denominations, but particularly the Roman Catholics, would be 
subjected to the clergy ; and this (which is the important thing to 
be eration ae by pe own inh Rare ‘a thing which 
‘nol can ut by a formal aet of é h 

3392. Do betel that the lotion of either of those 
schemes to which you have referred, would involve the exclusion 
of the Roman Catholic laity as patrons, in connexion with the 
central institution ?—Theoreticall 





Established 

i majority of cases the of the 
all the power in their hands. I m 
Christian man and a citizen of the 


ie 
3397. Lornp Bravwonr.—Would it not also enable the cler 
to impose upon the child not only religious instruction, but oe 
fixed religious practices ?—Certainly; such would be the 
and with some, the contemplated effect. 

8398. For instance, might not make it a condition of the 
attendance of any child at a school, that the child should - 


of the priest 
objection 


reli authority 2—I think it has been wrongl 
would oppose, a8 it is said, the authority of the ; 
my position at all; I merely contend for the rights of 
the rights of the laity; and, while I would make no os 
to the just rights of is. priesthood, 1 would make no ” 
of any chureh, whether Presbyterian, " 
‘atholic, which would practically have the effect 
Jadbinaiog nitty 62 any way curtailing jue ial me 
ty. 
3403, Viscouxe Ctancanse—Do you not consider 
rally speaking, the clergy are the proper superint 
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side of the Presbyterians, and the Protestants of the Church of 


Are you of opinion that the national system of 
at present constituted view that the clergy 


, mth 
amon “y verabigiendenn 


their Inspectors, It would lend likewise, I oppreli and Paid 
nataral reason, to a division in the training: Another 
objection which occurs to my mind is, that all of raising the 
social status of the teachers, and of elevating them as a body into 
something like the Signi, of u profession, must be foregone if either 


of these two systems be adopted, or any form of them. 

3407. Eant or Harnowsy.—Do you mean because the teachers 
would be in two classes instead of being in one united body?—No; 
‘but their position would be so 4ubordinate, so reduced, as to be on 


You mean that they would be merely instruments 
subordinates of the i 2—Yes, It would be 


subordinate ity. 
and the State in the ar toses bee ce 
certainly too; but there are others who regard 
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they could advantageously relax the rule now existing?—For in- 
wes where there is a vested school built in connexion with a 


Sara nas eet account of the locality and the circumstances of 
particular school; in such a case I conceive aa the Board 
well now give aid also to a school of anothe! 
eh or Wicxtow.—In faet, would it not “follow from 
that you recommend, that where one school lias been 
oe and where there is a great prevalence of one religious 
Nace nealcecel pannalear aoe school in the same locality 
supante creed ?—Not necessarily; for I conceive there 
me patrons in Ireland who are anxious to promote 
united education; and rind T would leave full opportunity to such patrons 
todoso. I conceive the Board would exercise this discretion, that 
here they found that united education could be carried out, they 
would accomplish it. 

4158. Cramman.—You stated that you think there ought to be 
eters allowed othe Board dea with individual cases, 
Laie bphto explale indeell ea Mince in ase eo 
the Board should exercise a diserction with 

Mo badivadal cases ?—I think the Board ought 


rule for each additional school as they might think would have the 
of bringing the whole education of the ountry into their 
hands. 
4159. Lonp Brsuor or Ossony.—Whatever might be the rea- 
sonableness of that scheme, what effect do Sona eerentt i 


matter in which oe File party was rence jand they would go 
further in exercising their own individual judgments. 

4160. Pacer ayitars case of there being 6 sclionl erase 
exclusively. jan Catholics in a district, and 
RTs have in the same district a Protestant school, and that I 
that the only terms on which I will connect that Protestant 
with the Board are, that it is left perfectly unrestricted with respect 


choo}, the Board ough ith oT ak tn ie 
catia me 
Bipab baa yeason 10 lave tha national school does 

vide for one portion of the and there: 

it ever it ought then to 1] 

as they find necessary. 











gen Fen. ipa aer enc 675 


which you have 5; 

to sleraton atom voce of ts tet would 

all parties, Roman Catholic and Protestant fn the 

aes of the existing system that I am hardly prepared to recom- 


ra With a view cither to system, comprehending 
who are si Cooke reeiegt ecg an its operations, or to 
end to this educational war, in what t do you thi 
detailed panes which xu peopoes ee be better than a 
Sap aober mae both aes would be equally effectual in putting an 
end to 
4176. Earn or an —With reference to your proposal of 
jonary to the Commissioners to provide for 
cases, do not you think that one object of the 
is the attainment of public contidence ?—I do, 
you think that that object would be by a varying 
and local system Hetees eta iy Saale mt one ?— 
So far as public confidence could be saaedich 
connecting their schools with the Board, 
4198. Ean. ov egrets not you think ore is consider- 
ion in this respect, that it 


or more difficult 


at present, in 
pronouncing upon each i pot a Brot ive 
aid to that school or not, a 
4199. Do eens think that they exercise that Lore eee 
exercise that power with great i and int 
as ot think that the reall a forther 
fo 


0k 
“aa 
 Sabetan 

Ny extendin + would you not increase the 


to its ex Pal aot cones tht woul ner 
either the tem| 
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4923. Do they not feel some dread in contemplation of the fact 
that, under such a system, the Protestant chi who attended 
echools under Roman Catholic patrons would be obliged to be 
tanght the Roman Cutholic Catechism ?—In the first place, I believe 
those cases would be rare; and in the next place, Tam disposed to 
think that almost all the evil that is anticipated is actually in 
operation at present. 

4924. Do you conceive that there are instances in which Pro- 
testant children are compelled to attend the teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Catechism ?- course they have the power to absent 
themselves from such a school; but 1 that there are instances 
in which Protestant children have attended the national school and 
have learnt Roman Catholic prayers, and the Roman Catholic 
Catechism too, as 1 believe. 

4925. You are quite convinced that the benefit which you eon- 
sider would be derived from such a change would more than 
counterbalance any evil which might arise from it?—Certainly, 
that is my impressi 

4926, Earn or ‘KLOW.—Do not you think that it would be 

it a very different thing by the clergy of the Established 
Church to sanction, by their authority, a system under which the 
Protestant children would be obliged to learn the Roman Catholic 
doctrines, and to sanction a a by which it may be occasionally 
done now without their know! or approbation I do not thi 
the change which has been to would imply any such 


sanction. 

4927. Do you suppose that the alteration of the which 
would meet the approbation of the clergy of the Estal Church, 
should be confined entirely to schools under the sanction of the 


lied to all parties ?—I contemplate the extent, though of 

would not commit myself to any approval of carrying it 

out. I meant to say, that I would submit to things which I should 
not be prepared to say that I sanction. 

4930, Lore Brausonr,—But taking what you consider as the 

with what you consider as the évil, you think that 

jes 80 much that you are ‘illing to support 

Prec ge ie 














» according to his li 
rom receiv! it. several 
ree ished Church, in 


6255. Does not that afford them a ground for makin, 
an appeal to Parliament to give ae ee grant for the 
education of the children of their flocks, in conformity with the 
religion which they esteem the true one ?—That may be a ground 
for an appeal but when I have to decide how that appeal should 
be met, 1 can only state that I am opposed, in a mixed country, to 
oa of eyes education, he wee jaiehs oe that 

longs to one religions party, and is to another religious 
party, ther hi ae dhe dees © clots generation of 
religious antipathy ond party spirit, which are the cause of so much 
mischief, And of all the countries on earth in which such a. 
should not be tried, Ircland is the country into which it ought last 
to be admitted. 


May 23, 1354. 
The Rev. John Booker. 


call me to 
nate me, a Protestant 


and the Protestant parent could not oblige him to comply wiil 
his wishes in the same way that the Roman Catholic purent could 


the Protestant patron, to compl, 
me, oceurred to me that, s “ 
is entertained that the glory of the s 
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instruction, 
ear 
it patron that 
against his father's wish, 
‘a question about the word. 


ion is, 
obliged to give 
‘rs you tae tn 
the Scriptures in 


etal "every child in th 
as instruction, el e 
and leave me sitting alone. polled * ot 
6412. But you are not com} to be the executor of the t's 
wishes 5 it i: fis child's own will to walk out, which be ped gh 


exer 
way: 
that in the supposed ease I take the education of the ehild ane 
my charge upon this condition, that the child shall receive literary 


instruction without scriptural instruction, which I look upon as an 


Been if not a mischievous education. 
13. pon 
national 


egeeeber donne Gatiais patron has in te aod a a 
Roman Catholic patron in Ireland has in his school. In none of 
these cases is the patron required to do any thing contrary to his 
own conscience, even though the parent of a child in his school may 
require itof him; and asa Protestant patron, I look upon the 
absence of scriptural instruction in a school as a vital It 
Seems to me that the difference between the two cases is this: the 
child of « Protestant parent, if not,instructed in the Seriptures, is 
deprived of what he considers essential food; wherens the Roman 
Catholic, if so instructed, is taught to believe that he receives mis- 
ehievous food ; and therefore the withh of scriptural instrac- 
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vat whieh jsphe ilar sed Tt 


€ 


compul- 
was 


A expressing now 
or do you thie that the Preabytertan 


attending the 
eho! nt all, hat they should read the Scriptures, and which woatd . 
‘at the same time enable a Roman Catholic priest to enforce a similar 
condition upon the children at his school, with regard to the 
Teligious teaching of his own Church; do you think that that is a 
#fstem to which the Presbyterians illy, as a body, would feel 
objection ?—I think the Preshytartane would feel a decided 
jection to making i eep tories nrngesapieng yes A 
as & premium for attending religions in- 

for refusing 


an 
‘that is, by giving secu 
‘Btruction ; or withholding secular, us a punishment 
Hc oh instraction. 
» Viscounr Horcurssox—How would it affect the Pres 


eee ane ee 
lueation. . 
6667. Loxp Mowrracue of Brandon — I understand you to say 
th ely glare alle amr ertenne seco 
power should be vested anywhere to interfere the freedom of 
‘conscience of erg individual in eet ea ye paeerey 
our jection to one several 
alien ars stated, iv interfered it ah beset and our 
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i ction as they thought fit, is that a to which you, 
ar errnyianice , stl i pecid ‘would not, ere 
think that my brethren would. 


May 30, 1854. 
The Very Rev. Edward Newenham Hoare, a.11., Dean of 
Waterford, 


6322. Lory Moxrracux of Brandon—What is your opinion 
with respect to the proposition, that there should be separate Par- 
Hiamentary grants for education in Treland?—I think that the 
position for separate Parliamentary denominational grants in Trel 
would be the most objectionable scheme which could be devised, 
with the exception of « plan that has been recently id.” 

6324, Will you state your reasons for that opinion? —I think that 
the analogy between England and Treland does not hold good. Tt 
is commonly stated that a3 the principle has been conceded in 
England, it ought to be granted in Ireland, I think whereas in 
England the National Society was one for educatingin the principles 
of the Established Church, there was a reason for the separate 
grant which does not oceur in Ireland, for there we have a united 
ee In regard to ‘land there were threes courses open to 

Government in 1839, viz., First, either to dissolve the National 


nt m in Ireland, on the principle of religious toleration. 
in nd they sought a separate grant to maintain religious free- 
dom; in Ireland i is demanded to op; religious liberty. The. 
Dissenters and Roman Catholics in Hingland ba a for separate 
grants to protect the children of their own communions; in Ireland 
itis wanted in order to make aggressions upon others. It is one 
ae eae erty of conic ants fon eae 
thing to demand ene power from the State to the con- 
sciences of others. ‘The first I hold to be the principle of Pro- 
testantism, which was given in England; the latter I think to be 
the essence of ultramontanism in its most exaggerated form, which 
arp eases sree wertoed te Freline 
Suppose separate grants to be made for education in Ire- 
2 ith ga SE epee) you conceive, in 
‘Munster and Connaught more especially, and those parts in which 
* The Rer. Dr. Henry gave strong evidence to thi effect 
that of Dr. Cooke, Lisi So are acboatemly qhapalled trials oe eet ot 
apace. 
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cfd sclera Se spripamsten ent Tt would 
for the minority, which would: 
the Fersrre who would have schools of only ten or twelve 
pupils, and an end would be put for ever to all hope of united educa~ 
esi it would render that émpossible which is now, alas! 
of attainment—union. I would say, also, that the Protestant Jand- 
Jord in that case reberope no bee bee ie Catholic 
school, because under is system, ic inc every patron 
may appoint such religious iastractioa ene ie He pene, witht any os 
respect to the parents’ wishes. I think a 
therefore, could not with propriety, and I do mos Mink cold te 
law, pro xapertys hte ney any control over the inspection of a school 
tholie clergyman, so as to look sponta ohildrod 
of his own tenants therein ; much Jess would a Protestant clergy= 
man have any power to interfere. If the Roman Catholic manager 
area idee caer ote = Board, cry 
it this was a vogaas what the system inten 
should have the pow: 2 
6346. ae guration did not refer necessarily to a divided system 
Berean, Tk tare ele ee basta particular plan 
al this is real a of separate grants, 
Ln eens ‘Au L-naderseaal ica is to be made to 
play who will promise to conduct his with reference to 
elena on certain rules which are to be set down by the 
Commissioners, and that pele speek sca plese 


that he shall have the power 
Pee ie aoe Rone nik re inden the ake ‘The result 
would be, that ifa Roman Catholic priest had a school under that 


1 could not interfere with him. Protestants might go to 
Ge whee, ani he would have the eee af 
religious instruction as he thought 
redress, Then I think, also, iedepatlantley 
which I have mentioned, that scheme 
aah party in the country, religions or 
SE Mat ae denomination ; and I 
Roman Catholics would be 
eas I should feel myself sie pon 
parcels tov the poo ‘of the eae would 
opposed to it. resbyterians wou! ec ier 
toit. The Church of England, if we take the ts 
{Socal ag But I will take the pt 
ts of the Board, and I Laer nag Me a 
ir.sanctioning or supportil cage 
eee Guerene mee forward first by the 
“ Christian Examiner” in 1842, and when I answered 
it, the Rey. Dr, Graves, of the diocese of Cloyne, shee aineey 


eee seen) oar mada ean 
Chureh Edueation Society, wrote a Berets 
ition, on the ground that asa C! 

Sen tbe patie sync” ‘More! aii 

in the nai 

propounded: coe 


his plan in a specch in the Rotundo, 
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Selb apa especie poianong tn 
coul a ol revel the 
Protestant clergy of the Established Chureh in Greland? I Fe, 
very anxiously ; because the fecling which I hope always to be 
influenced by would be, that while I would endeavour to maintain 
what I thought 


be opened at 
reasonable times for such pastors or other persons as the parents of 
the children shall approve, for the purpose of communicating 
pe goal ico ae a at reasonable times.’ I would make 
due consideration for the feclings of my clerical brethren in the 
wo de ee who eg entertain, even if 
ile to the system, a feel i ing to 0 
warentirel under the mat “i oRomant 
a Roman lic master, 
that fooling myself, but Tsay 


ciency 
deficiency in any general national system of education, as to the full 
communication of reli; instruction, where that system: is intended 
for a country in which there are mixed religions, “We cannot have 
all we should wish; therefore I think we should have all we can 

T consider it 


though do so in the ease of barrack: J 
so on. itaky? terete, the Chi this system af? 
catechists. 1 iocesan reliy 


instraction associations forme 
believe that if the Bi of the diocese 
head of the society, the object might be 





great is 
propose this, it is not that I myself’ think that 
Bare 
se 


never 


many tious: 
it, and I should be very glad to meet their views; and 


rted by the State. ‘This 1 
be a just and sound principle, in accordance with the spirit of Chris- 
tian charity, and with the genius of the British constitution, and- I 
fn ‘that the plan now under consideration would contravene 
it 


‘at variance with the spirit of charity, and 
the British constitution ?—I do not thin! 


1839 were under a very 
of education in 


impracticable, great 
of the National Society conducted on Church of England 
another have been to have left that in i 
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State more, with respect to the difference of system in England and 
Ireland, than your belief ses tis pe age pes the neces- 
sity, in endeavouring to ex hac! tin, Shoop it 
P to the state of the community in on —Cer- 

inly ; I never intended more; that is what I meant 6 say, and 
T think I have so stated. 

7165. Loro Bisnor ov Oxsory.—I collect from your ae 
that you think there is, Vpteais speuking, no hardship of which the 
clergy or laity in Ireland have to complain ?—I think none in res 

to this matter, 

7166. You think the clergy have no grounds of complaint >—I 
‘think not. 


regard to the religious instruction of the children of his 

own communion, and I think no man has # right to demand power 

to force his own system upon others; their complaint is, not that 

they have not full power for their own, but that have not the 

Bove renpe hers; that is a complaint which I think isnot a 
int one, or one consistent with teatant principles. 

7168, There are two parties concerned in education, both of whom 

to have consciences, the teachers and the taught 


ineiples which the clergy put for 
PI Consider itis eri ta perse- 
tion means ; and there never 


was 
of 
except 





of education, if the rivalry were conducted upon fair principles ; 
but it is. notorious fact, that equality, or any thing like an equality, 
is not in existence between the different religions parties in Ireland, 
Nine-tenths of the property belongs to Protestants. The landlords, 
who are generally Protestants, and the Protestant clergymen pos- 
sess influences derivable from property ; and it is my opinion that 
they have used those influences to compel children to avend their 
schools and receive aligns ae there, ae fee resis 
or clergymen disapprove iow isa state of t whit 

we certain! Ly = like to ne established. If the Protestant 
clergy ivean ition to what already possess by means 
Goi da lhgeretly lapses Soyarvi deste 
dition to what they already pc to educate the children, I think 
dive Catholic clergy and the Presbyterian ol must be placed 

a 


of ergs eas 
receive religious education which their 
could not approve of, I admit that the united system 


ence, or perhaps one grievance, upon the 
members of the Establi Church, ee the united sy: 
they have not an opportunity, Lam aware, of giving religious 
tion in the form und at the time that they would wish to give it i 
‘the national schools. But it occurs to me, that the separate 
would entail « still more startling consequence, and a still 
+ because under the 


I think they would be decidedly 
ets Tt has worked well. 
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sen seem whch embed 8 Reman 
lish the rule heb ge Ree ee admis 


any 
arrangement, but I would be totally free from the blame of it in my 
‘own conscience, 

8387. You would not feel it your 


Cath patron 
religious instruction to the Pomets children. which in Bis jodamont 
appeared fit; would se recommend your Protestant children to 
attend that school ?—I certainly would not; that isa question which 


answers itself; I would endeavour to get them to my own school, 
but I would not otherwise interfere with the school. 

5489. Do not you think, on the same principle exnetly, those who 
were interested for Roman Catholic children would. feel equally 
Vso La Pista a pe aerate eo 
testant religions instruction was given men cinta ans 
Sa lon; Srp a sap 


of moral persuasion, I 
would honour peice who would th 805 ment it Net pi 
priestly tyranny coercion over the ae we 
sent and aspeedos of such 

8390. You would object to ita in which. you suppose it 
might be enforced, namely, by compulsion or strong influence, and 
not to the desire on the part of the ch or of the parent to 
| reacted children from th the influence oF the the Protestant religious 

?—I would honour any man who would honestly main- 

tain his own conscientious opinions, and use for that purpose the 
moral EET? which is allowable to all. 

8391. Eant. or Wiexiow.—Would not the result, in 
opinion, be w xe] education for Roman Catholic and for 
testant children ?—That is the result at present. 


a separate school, their numbers being so muall? There 
i pga bernie byt Bera 
8393, Have you reason to know that there is danger ae 
So delle cotta what arc, in effect, Roman 
selwols under the Ni Board 2—Not residing in a Roman 
Sein es ae see eee 
my own knowledge. 
8394. You can only speak of the fact as being probable, but not 
osha have yourself the existence ?— 
‘That is the case, ‘ 
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principles shall receive the 
ich ke peseent ap aarey 
‘the Scriptures from. 


okject to the authority which 
Senet atone One panearef eeohhotan from his child the 
tures, Ma cana e poe being the right of th 
independently tal authority altogether, 
re chaspoant at etien iat he 
ee whieh still continued 
‘ich you object ?—I do not con- 
as has been suggested. If the 
gious question 


those conscientious objections, be a 
supporter Sieh wosUlalll seaindas poekeere te 
its schools the principle to which you object ?—I do not think I 
should support that system; there would be practically then two 
systems in operation; one by which my schools were connected with 
the Hoard, and one by which other schools were connected with it. 
8516, If the one were made conditional on the other, would you 
rt the system ?—That is a hypothetical case, which I do not 

could exist. 


8517. If the condition on which all schools are to be admitted to 
receive support from the State were, that the present aystem should 
continue as it now exists, and that the two Sere be reer irtuns 
Peieipl to shat ayers? coll per thn a the 

system ?— id sup) inciple an 
system on which I received aid from th spre ep would not 
of the other system. 

18. Bans or Hanzowny.—Do you consider the question to 
he, not acca bas panto earn but romp could 
receive aid upon certain condition 

8519, You do not consider sean aoe in accepting such 
aid, to pass a judgment upon other parts of the system?—No. 


June 23, 1854. 
The Right Rey. Cornelius Denvir, .p., Roman Catholic 
Bishop. 
8661. Caamoax.—Do you think it would be advisable in the 
present circumstances of Ireland to introduce w system of givi 
separate grants to each religious sect ?—That is a matter w! 


involves v« serious considerations + uy satisfactory conditions I 
wee cities ocr 
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under their rules. And not only would these things oceur, but I 
would apprehend that the landlords and the Protestant employers 
of the place would tamper with the ar seme 
80 a8 to induce them to send their children to 
threat, which most probably would be put into execution, of dis- 
missing the parents from their work, or turning them out of their 
eabins, in the event of their not sending their child to their schools 
in preference to the Catholic schools. Hence, | stated, that I would 
require, before I would take up thissystem, that the separate grants 
ie lt Spores - Deere eae pier in 
and decent school-houses, to every in 
Pia iecr thamha alitireanante alluded to would not take the 
children off. When I speak of teachers generally, of course I speak 
‘of both male and female; and when I speak of schools, I speak of 
every thing which should be supplied to and taught in schools, 
industrial occupations included. I set value upon these, 
sewing and needlework of every kind. ‘These are some of my 
reasons for saying that before 1 would be inclined to give fie 
present system, I would require that the separate grants sh be 
adequate. Next I stated that I would require them to be per- 
manent. For if they were grants, merely such as have been con- 
ceded from the 1795 down to 1845 to the college of Maynooth, 
whieh had to be annually propased to Parliament, and ventilated 
oie Jong and angry debates, members coming toa voteupon the 
question whether the grant should be given or not, many of them 
stating that it ought not te be given, and man juoibes of them 
stating that they could not Salerrg see such a grant; 
under such circumstances | would say Ireland wonld be kept in a 
state of continual perturbation: annually this would be the case, 
The grants should, therefore, be permanent. I would not consent 
to the change unless upon that condition. The third condition is 
one on which I suppose there would be very little difference of 
inion among clergymen of any religious denomination whatever. 
That the clergy are the best judges of what books are the most 
suitable for the instruction of youth at every age, from infancy to 
puberty, that they should have the power of removing from the 
schools any book which they considered to contain doctrine of an 
unsound nature as regards faith and morals, are principles which I 
will assume to be granted of every one. Fourthly, [ stated that 
although those conditions would go fisr in satisfying me as to an 
alteration in the present institution, I would require the 
and consent of the entire of my brethren the Catholic bi 
of Treland. And if those conditions, and such others as do not now 
oceur to me, but would be concurred in by the entire Catholic 
episcopate of Ireland were complied with, I have no objection what- 
ever to grants. 
$679, Crarmaan—With to the adequacy of the grant, 
do you mean to say that you ik ce enh chia DeSTenR 
portion to the relative numbers af Catholics and Protestants in the 
SL Seat) anal sa rat EER should it be in the 
ratio of the numbers, but it should be in the compound ratio 
of numbers and poyerty ; for a poor Catholic patron, if he is obliged 
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Sara Ras wae bal that eae eee 
an intidel or a false religions education ?—He might either prevent 
any, or give one not coincident with my views or desires. 
8693, Earn 1 mecca ess henry ae there is, 
adequate securit; mw present national 
inntsuotion of the eifldren te the school ?— would prefer having 
easee Tate power given ths peters but f must say, that as «Roman 
Catholic I have never found the present system to do any harm. * 
Cat i Ing print, Ta may spe ih sm 


shall receive the mines instruction which he thinke bt that 
Peng unaccompanied by the conditions which you have laid 
being necessary before any system could obtain your assent; 
what do you think would be the effect upon the Roman Cutholic 
Feieiblime uf national schools i Treland #1 think, if the national 
schools were connected with such a system as that, the Catholic 

children would be totally withdrawn from them. 
ae Viscount Hurcurxsox.—The Roman Catholic ¢lengy 
With cha think, would cease to co-operate with such a system?— 
system as that which I understand to be propounded 

o me in the question of the noble Chairman. 


June 27, 1854, 
Jeremiah J. Murphy, Esq. 

8922. Cnammman.—Are you aequainted with the pee a most 
able exposition of which was made ina speech aides Bishoy 
Ossory, at a meeting of the Church Educati oe, whi 

was stated the co-operation of members of the Established ‘Church 
vont he pecreny, secured ?—I have read the published speech of 
is 

8923, Whiat is your opinion of that plan ?—My opinion of the 
plan is that it would be very objectionable, and scarcely prac- 
ticable. 


8924. Why would it be objectionable ?—It would be 
pursue peace it would be, in fact, sowalling: what had been done in 


of Committees of repeated Parliaments, 
Rea tis year tr 61 down oh resent ine it would be in fhet 
annulling the national system of combined education, and T am 
quite sure it would be productive of very great bitterness and dis- 
‘union among the clergy and the people in retand. 

8925. Lory Bisnor or Ossory.— You regard it a objectionable, 
as overthrowing the national system ?—Yes, 

$926. In it way would it overthrow the national system; 
IpesCsAAtiteadenaisher tive amount of seoulay’ education given in the 
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